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PORTS AND HARBOURS 



OP 



GREAT BRITAIN, 



DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 

" High on a rock, half sea-girt, half on land. 
The castle stood, and stUl its ruins stand. 
Wide o*er the German main the prospect bent. 
Steep is the path and rugged the ascent : 
There hung the huge portcullis — there the bar 
Drawn on the iron gate defied the war.** 

« Dunnottar Cattle," by Mrs. Carnegie, 1796. 



Thk view of Dunnottar Castle, which so happily illustrates this portion of tlie 
work, represents one of the most remarkable features that are anywhere to be met 
with on the coasts of the British empire. The drawing was taken on the spot a 
few months ago, and shows with admirable effect and precision those striking com- 
binations of nature and art which, during a long series of ages, rendered the fortress 
of Dunnottar impregnable. But those rocky foundations from which it once rose 
in all the strength and grandeur of feudal architecture, are fast yielding to the en- 
croachments of the sea ; its crested summits, once brilliant with arms and bristling 
with cannon, seem ready to drop from their precipice. Unroofed, unlatticed, un- 
tenanted, with not an ember left on its once capacious hearth, desolation and ruin 
are vividly pictured in its dreary solitude. The floors are covered with crumbling 
fragments of varied and costly decorations in sculpture, painting, and fretwork. 
Once a palace — commanding all that could miniscer to the security and luxury of 
its almost royal possessors, its battlements gay with standards, crowded with 
retainers, mailed guests in the hall, and minstrels in the court — ^it is now dark 
as a sepulchre ; — ^banners, retainers, guests, minstrels, and the master of the feast 
himself — all are gone ! The hoarse dash of the waves, the shrill scream of the 
stormy petrel, the crash of sotiae disjointed and falling rock, or the whistling of the 
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2 DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 

coming tempest are almost the only sounds that now alternate among these 
embattled heights, where the curious stranger retraces with melancholy interest 
the days and deeds of antiquity. To him who is familiar with its history, Dun- 
nottar speaks with an audible voice ; every cave has a record, every turret a 
tongue; his ear is struck with "wandering voicesi^ and words that never die 
seem at every step to arrest his attention. 

The Castle of Dunnottar — ^now the stately and magnificent ruin thus feebly 
sketched — stands on an isolated rock * two hundred feet perpendicular, washed on 
three sides by the sea, and on the other separated from the adjacent land by a wide 
and deep chasm, from which by a gate in the wall, nearly forty feet high, there b 
an entrance to the fortress. Leading upwards from this gate, there is a long steep 
passage, partly arched over, and formerly secured by two drawbridges, the 
grooves for which are still visible. At the inner end of this passage is another 
gate, opening into the castle area, which is enclosed by a wall, and occupied by 
buildings of various epochs. But of all the buildings on this rock the chapel is 
the most ancient, and there is reason to believe that it originally served as the 
parish church of Dunnottar. The Castle, or the peninsular rock on which it 
stands, makes its first appearance in Scottish history during the wars of Bruce and 
Baliol, when it is alleged by some modern authorities that the castle was erected 
by Sir William Keith as a place of safety for himself and friends. There appears, 
however, no reason for believing that Dunnottar became the property of the 
Keiths until nearly the close of the fourteenth century. About the year 1390 
Sir William Keith, and Margaret Fraser his wife, made an e:pcambian or exchange 
of lands in the counties of Fife and Stirling, with William de Lindsey, Lord of 
Byres, for part of the lands of Dunnottar ; and it appears from the charter granted 
to the Marischal, that there was a castle on the rock at this time.f In Douglas's 
Peerage it is stated that Sir William Keith built a castle on a high peuinsulated 
rock, as a safe retreat in times of danger ; but having, as it was alleged, encroached 
on consecrated ground in so doing, sentence of excommunication was passed upon 
him by the Bishop of Saint Andrews, although, in fact, the building was sixty yards 
from the church, which remained untouched, and was used for a place of worship. 
Against this sentence the Marischal appealed to Pope Benedict XIII., who by 
his bull, under date the i 3th of July, 1394, removed the cxcommunicatiou upon 
certain conditions. Hence it is evident that the erection of a castle at Duunottar 
by Sir William Keith has been antedated nearly a whole century by some of our 
modem chroniclers. According to Blind Harry and Hector Boece, j Dunnottar 

* Composed of hreccia, f Roben8on*s Index to the Charters, p. 144. 

$ Hector Boeoe states that Wallace took Dunnottar, and slew all who were found thereafter its principal 
captains had left it, and that he then garrtscned it after his strongest manner. 
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was surprised and taken by Sir William Wallace in 12979 and the Blind His- 
torian relates that Dunnottar was occupied by four thousand English troops, who 
had fled before the victorious arms of the Liberator ; and that when Wallace made 
the onslaught, as many of them as the church would contain took shelter there, in 
the hope that consecrated ground would not be violated by their slaughter ; but, 
says the bard, 

<< Wallace on fyre gart set all haistely, 
Brynt up the kyrk and all that was thairin.** 

In the year 1336 Dunnottar was fortified and garrisoned by Edward III., but 
immediately after his departure for England it was attacked and carried by the 
gallant Sir Andrew Moray, who destroyed the fortifications of the Castle, so that it 
might not again afford ready protection to an enemy. Nothing further occurs 
regarding Dunnottar Castle until the disastrous period of the great civil war in the 
reign of Charles I., to which we have adverted in our notice of Stonehaven. 

Soon after the coronation of Charles II. at Scone, on New-year^s-day 1651, it 
was considered necessary to place the regalia of Scotland in some place of strength 
and security lest they should fall into the hands of the Republicans. It had been 
customary for the Earl Marischal, during the time that Parliament was not sitting, 
to deliver the regalia into the hands of the Lord High Treasurer ; but in the 
month of June, 1651, they were conveyed to Dunnottar Castle, which was garri- 
soned on the 8th of July, and placed under the command of Oeorge Ogilvie of 
fiarras, who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor by the Earl Marischal. The 
progress of the Republicans made it to be feared that the '^ honours*^ of Scotland 
would fall into their hands, and the Lieutenant-Governor was urged by the Com- 
mittee of Estates to deliver them up that they might be carried to some remote 
castle in the Highlands. But with this demand Ogilvie did not consider himself 
warranted to comply. When the danger became more pressing, he despatched a 
letter to Charles II., requesting that a vessel might be sent to Dunnottar, with a 
person duly authorized to receive the regalia and convey them to the Continent. 
The king, however, was not in a situation to grant his request. In the month of 
November the Castle was laid siege to by a body of English troops, commanded by 
Colonel Lambert ; and in the month of June following the siege was converted 
into a close blockade. The Castle, however, was not surrendered till the month of 
May, when famine had produced a mutiny in the garrison, but previously to which 
the regalia had been ingeniously removed to a place of security. 

This important and hazardous service was accomplished by Mrs. Grainger, whose 
maiden name was Christian Fletcher, the worthy spouse of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, the minister of Kinefil This lady had been at Stonehaven attended by a 
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female servant ; and as she was returning home, she obtained from Major-General 
Morgan, who directed the siege, permission to pay a visit to the lady of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. When Mrs. Grainger arrived at the Castle, the royal crown 
was packed up in a bundle of clothes, and placed in her lap ; and the sceptre and 
sword were put into a bag of lint, or hards, and buckled on her maidservant^s 
back. So far was suspicion from being excited, that the Englbh General politely 
assisted the lady in mounting her horse ; and she passed in safety through the be- 
sieging army, with her muidser^^ant trudging behind her on foot. When she reached 
home, she placed the regalia in the hands of her husband, who on the 31st of March, 
1652, granted to the Countess Dowager Marischal the following acknowledgment and 
certificate of their concealment: '^I, James Grainger, minister at KineiF, grant me to 
have in my custody the honours of the kingdom, to wit, the Crown, Sceptre, and Sword. 
For the crown and sceptre, I raised the pavement-stonejust before the pulpit, in the 
night tyme, and digged under it ane hole, and put them in there, and filled up the 
hole, and layed down the stone just as it was before, and removed the mould that 
remained, so that none could discern that the stone had been raised at all. The 
sword, again, at the west end of the church, amongst some common seats that stand 
there, I digged down in the ground betwixt the two foremost of these seats, and laid 
it down with the case on it, and covered it up, so as by removing the superfluous 
mould it could not be discovered by any body ; and if it shall please God to call 
me by death before they be called for, your ladyship will find them in that place.*'* 
When Dunnottar Castle surrendered by capitulation, the garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war. The personal freedom of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
specially stipulated for ; but the Republicans, being disappointed in obtaining the 
main object of their siege, violated the terms of the capitulation. Ogilvie and his lady 
were kept for a whole year, in close confinement, in one of the rooms of the Castle, 
and the lands of Barras, their property, sequestrated. It is said that a party of the 
Republican troops were sent to Barras, to bring the son of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Castle, for the purpose of endeavouring to wring the secret from the 
parents by torturing him in their presence ; but he had fortunately escaped before 
they arrived. 

* It has been generaUy asserted that honest Mr. Grainger and his leal-hearted and oourageotts tponse, in 
the midst of the public rewards bestowed on others, were passed unnoticed. We find indeed an Act of Parlia- 
ment appointing '*• two thousand marks Scots to be paid forthwith unto him be his Majestie*s thesaurur, out 
of the readiest of his Majesty^s rents, as a testimony of theur sense of his service.** Bat the general impression 
is, that this sum was never paid, his Majesty having no rents in readineai for that purpose. — Dunnottar 
Cattle, p. 71* 
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Eh ! qui n*a paiooura, d*un pas m^lancolique, 

Le ddme abandonii^, la vieille basilique ! 

Ou, derant I'Eteroel^ s'indinaient ses aieux ? 

Cei debris eloqums^ oeseuil religiaiz ; 

Ce seuil, ou taut de fois, le front dans la poussiere, 

O^mit le repentir, esp^ia la priere ; 

Ce long raug He tombeaux, que la mousse a couvert ; 

Ces vases mutil^s, et ce comble outr'ouvert, 

Du temps et de la mort, tout piodame Tempiie — 

Frapp£ de son n6ant, Chomme observe et soupire.** — SoiTMET. 



The town of Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath as it is now generally written, is plea- 
santly situated on a small plain at the confluence of the river Brothock witli the 
German Ocean. It is a royalty of very ancient date, having been erected into a 
borough by King William-the-Lion about the year 1186. Such at least is the 
received opinion ; but owing to the original charter having been forcibly abstracted 
from the Abbey during the minority of James VI , and destroyed by George, 
bishop of Moray, called the Postulat of Arbroath, there remains no positive evidence 
of the fact. The town however was confirmed in its privileges by a writ of novo- 
damns from James VI., in 1599. 

The Harboub, which was originally at the end of the East Causeway, was formed 
about the remote period of 1194; but being ill-constructed for the craft and 
increasing trafiic of more modem times, a brief or bill was obtained for building a 
new pier in \^2B^ and which is situated a little to the westward of the old one. 
It is strongly built of stone, and though not capacious, is sufficiently commodious 
to admit of vessels lying close to any part of it, either to receive or discharge their 
cargoes. During spring-tides there is a depth of from fifteen to sixteen feet of 
water at the entrance, and at neap-tides of from nine to ten feet ; but it i& 
dry at low-water. Here, as in most of the other parts of this coast, there is a con- 
siderable foreign trade carried on with Russia, Norway, and Sweden, as well as a 
home-trade in lime, coals, and agricultural produce. The trade at this port is 
now so rapidly increasmg, that great improvements in the harbour are contemplated. 
It counts seventy-seven vessels of its own, registering 67OO tons. 

The harbour was defended by a handsome battery of six twelve-pounders, erected 
on an eminence called the Ballast-hill, in 17B3, in consequence of an attack made 
upon the town by a French privateer, called the Fearnought, of Dunkirk, and com- 
manded by Captain Fall, an American. The guns of the port were dismounted at 
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6 ABBEY OF ARBROATH. 

the conclusion of the late war ; but the circumstance which led to the erection of the 
battery may amuse the reader. Captain Fall appears to have been a worthy companion 
of the famous Paul Jones. Having caused much fear and annoyance to the trading 
vessels along the coast, several of which were captured, this piratical skipper stood 
close in upon Arbroath, to the great alarm of the defenceless inhabitants, and sent a 
flag of truce with a letter politely addressed to ^' Monsieurs Mair of the town called Ar- 
brought, or in his absence to the chief man after him in Scotland.^ By this letter 
he said that he had orders from the King of France to set the town on fire in less 
than a quarter of an hour, and added, '^ Send directly the Mair and chiefs of tlie 
town to make some agreement with me, or I'll make my duty." 

In order to gain time, the magistrates replied by letter that he had not stated 
upon what terms he would allow them to ransom the town : to which Fall replied that 
they ought to have gone on board as he desired ; and for ransom he demanded 
thirty thousand pounds sterling ; and '^ six of the chiefs of the town for otage ;** 
adding, as an inducement for them to comply : *^ Be speedy, or I shoot your town 
away directly ; and set fire to it C then in a postscript : " I sent some of my crew 
to you, but if some harm happens to them, you*ll be sure we'll hang up the main- 
yard all the prisoners we have on board." 

It was now eight o clock in the evening; and the magistrates, having armed some 
of the inhabitants, and got the assistance of a party of soldiers from Montrose, set 
the " Fearnought" at defiance. In the course of the night a great number of shots 
were fired at the town; but no damage was done, except to a few chimney-tops, and 
the fingers of some of the inhabitants who endeavoured to make prize of the heated 
balls. On the following morning, Fall sent some of his prisoners on shore with an- 
other letter, saying : '' See whether you will come to some terms with me, or 1 come 
in presently with my cutter into your arbour, and I will cast down the town all 
over." For deliberation on this proposal, a quarter of an hour was allowed ; but at 
the end of that time, said the enraged Gascon, ^' I'll make my duty."* 

In answer to this ultimatum, the magistrates sent him a verbal invitation to come 
ashore, and hoisted a flag of defiance on the Ballast-hill. But afk;er firing a few 
shots which did no mischief. Fall weighed anchor and put to sea, resolving to 
'' make his duty" at some more convenient season. 

Near the south side of the harbour of Arbroath is a handsome signal-tower 
fifly feet high, which is used for communicating with the keepers of the Bell-Rock 
Lighthouse. On a clear day this gigantic column may be seen rising from the 
sea at the distance of about twelve miles. The Bell Rock, so long known 
and celebrated in history, tradition, and poetry as the " Inchcape/' is thus de- 

* Here and in the preceding sentences the reader wiU observe the French idiom, '* Je fexai mon devoir,** 
from which it appears Fall must have forgotten his American- English. 
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sciibed by an ancient chronicler: ''By east the Castle of May twelve miles 
from all land, in the German Sea, lies a great hidden rock called Inchcape, very 
dangerous for navigators because it is overflowed every tide. It is reported that 
in old times, upon the said rock, there was a bell fixed upon a tree or timber, which 
rang continually, being moved by the sea« and thus gave notice to sailors of their 
danger. This bell, or cloche^ was put thus, and maintained by the pious Abbot of 
Arbroath, and being taken down by a sea-pirate a year thereafter, he perished 
upon the same rock, with ship and cargo, in the righteous judgment of God.'^* 

The above legend forms the groundwork of a striking poem by Southey, and also 
of an animated and graphic storyf by Captain Marryatt, but less known than the 
poem. The air of the town and neighbourhood of Arbroath is dry and salubrious, 
the happy effects of which are manifested in the healthy appearance of the inhabit- 
ants. A chalybeate spring in the high ground called the Common, which formerly 
enjoyed no small reputation, has lately disappeared, in consequence of a deep 
drain or other recent excavations, which have interfered with its source. 

But the glory of Arbroath, as every reader knows, is its Abbey, which, as seen 
in the accompanying view, presents one of the most imposing monastic ruins in 
existence. It was founded in 1178, by King William-the-Lion, who was buried 
here, and dedicated to St. Thomas-^-Becket of Canterbury. The Monks, to whose 
ministry this sumptuous temple was consigned, were of the Benedictine or Tyro- 
nensian order, and brought from the Abbey of Kelso, the Abbot of which declared 
them, on their first instalment, free from his jurisdiction. The Monastery thus 
tenanted, soon obtained those great and peculiar privileges which it long continued 
to enjoy. Its abbots were frequently the first churchmen of the kingdom ; and a 
charter from King John of England, under the great seal, is still extant, by 
which the monastery and the citizens of Aberbrothock are exempted a teloniis 
et consuetudine^ in every part of England, except London and Oxford. It has also 
attracted considerable notice in Scottish History, particularly as the seat of that 
parliament, during the reign of King Robert Bruce, in which, on the 6th of April, 
1320, the celebrated manifesto was addressed to Pope John, on account of the 
hardships which Scotland endured from the anathemas of his Holiness and the 
invasions of Edward I.; a manifesto unequalled, perhaps, for the spirit of its remon- 
strance and the liberality of sentiment which it avowed. To this very important 
* remonstrance* there is no immediate answer from the Pope extant ; but there is 
good reason to suppose that it had great weight at the court of Rome ; for, in 
August of the same year, a papal bull was sent to King Edward, exhorting him 
to make peace with the Scots, in order that the operations against the infidels in 
the Holy Land might be continued without interruption. There is also a letter ad- 

* Monipeniiii;*s Scots Chronicles, London, 1612. f In the Book of Beauty. 
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dressed by his Holiness to the same prince^ acquainting him that, at the earaest re- 
quest of King Robert, he had suspended the sentence of excommunication, through 
fear, perhaps, of losing the whole Scottish nation by too vigorous a mode of procedure. 
The last ecclesiastical Abbot of Arbroath was the famous Cardinal Beaton, who was 
at the same time Archbishop of St. Andrews. The last commendatory Abbot of 
Arbroath was John Hamilton, second son of the Duke of Chatelherault, afterwards 
created Marquis of Hamilton, and it was erected into a temporal lordship in favour 
of his son James, on the 5th of May, 1608. It now gives the title of Baron to 
the Duke of Hamilton. At a later period the Abbey of Arbroath became the 
property of the Earl of Dysart, from whom it was purchased, with the right of 
patronage of thirty-four parish-churches belongring to it, by Patrick Maule of 
Panmure, gentleman of the bedchamber to King James VI., in whose family it 
remained till the year l^l5, when it was escheated to the crown by forfeiture, and 
placed under the management of the barons of exchequer. Grose, after a minute sur- 
vey of this abbey, has pronounced it, in reference to the magnitude of its parts, as the 
most magnificent in Scotland. It was inferior, perhaps, in architectural elegance to 
Melrose, Elgin, and some others ; but, with the exception of Holyrood, it was pro- 
bably the most wealthy monastic establishment in Scotland. The monks did 
not exceed twenty-five in number : and some idea may be formed of the 
abbot's charity and hospitality from this fact, that one of the orders issued for the 
yearly provision of the abbey is thus particularised: — eight hundred wedder 
sheep, one hundred and eighty oxen, eleven barrels of salmon, twelve hundred and 
five dried cod-fish, eighty-two chalders of malt, thirty chalders of wheat, and 
forty chalders of meal : these supplies, it is to be observed, were in addition to the 
rents paid in kind by the abbot's tenants. 

The Abbey of Arbroath appears to have been demolished some time previously 
to the general destruction of the religious houses at the Reformation. Tradition 
ascribes its early fate to a quarrel between the monks and Ochterlony, Laird of 
Kelly, at whose instigation a lawless mob attacked and set fire to the abbey, till 
the neighbouring streets, it is said, '* were deluged with the melted lead that 
streamed from its roof.^ 

After the destruction and spoliation of the abbey, Arbroath lost all its im- 
portance as a royal burgh, and continued in a very depressed state till the building 
of the new pier, when commerce began to repair the loss and recover some portion of 
its ancient prosperity. The population is about 7^^» or upwards. 

Arbroath, in connexion with Inverbervie, Montrose, Brechin, and Forfar, sends 
one member to Parliament. The present representative is Patrick Chalmers, 
Esq., of Auldbar. 



BANFF. 

** Banff, neat the ooeaa, doth thyself oonfesiy 
In bulk than Trica or Hypnp^ le« ; 
Yet art acknowledged by the neighboixring lands 
To be their r^ent, and the Boyne commands. 
Nor com nor pasture wanting are to tfaee^ 
Nor stately ships, which do launch forth to sea. 
Thou art adorned by a temple great, 

And by the Muses* and Astrsa*s seat 

But this, O Banff ! thy greatest praise must be^ 
A virtuous people doth inhabit thee !** 

Arthur Johntttmn^ 1642 ; trantlaUd from thi original LaUn by John Bwtlay, 



The ancient town of Banff consists of two distinct parts, the first of which, called 
the body of the town, lies partly on the lower extremity of the plain, skirting the 
river, and partly on the declivity. The second portion, called the sea-town, stands 
on an elevated level, which generally terminates abruptly within a short distance 
of the sea, by which it is bounded. When viewed 6om the low ground beyond 
the river, the sea*town appears to stand on a long elevated ridge, as seen in the 
engraving, and having the battery at its northern extremity. On a piece of 
table-land, projecting midway between the town proper, and sea-town, and nearly 
opposite the mouth of the river, stands the Castle, a plain modem edifice, but 
commanding an extensive and varied prospect of the sea, the town, the hill of 
Macduff, the sweep of the river, and the beautiful slope opposite, surmounted by 
the woods of Mount Coffer. 

The streets of Banff, though composed of houses varying much in size, are 
generally straight and of a convenient width. The High Street, Castle Road, 
and a street in the sea-town, terminating in the battery, form a continuous line 
from south to north, of about half a mile in length.* In the progress of recent 
improvements, many of the old houses have been polled down and replaced by others, 
so that now scarcely a feature of primitive architecture is left to remind the spec- 
tator of the olden time — the characteristic dwellings of our forefathers — 

<^ When waUs of oak and hearts of sted 
Stood surety for the public weaL*' 

About ten years ago the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants were greatly 

* Statist. Aoc, MSS. Ban£ 
VOL. IL P 
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promoted by the addition of an excellent market-place, laid out in a central part of 
the town, and furnished with every necessary accommodation. Public baths have 
also been erected by a joint-stock company, and the town is now lighted with 
gas. But although, from time to time, much money has been expended in endea- 
vours to supply the inhabitants with good and wholesome water, the quantity is 
still so deficient as to be severely felt during the hot summer months. Measures, 
however, are happily in progress to remedy this evil; and henceforward it is 
hoped the public cisterns will be amply sufficient for the unlimited supply of this 
indispensable necessary of life. Happy are the poor when their cause is espoused 
by zealous and patriotic magistrates ; and such at present are the civic authorities 
of BaniT. 

In the southern approach to BaniT, the road is carried over the Doveran by 
means of an elegant and substantial stone bridge, consisting of seven semicircular 
arches, with a clear water-way of one hundred and forty-two yards. This hand- 
some structure was finished at the expense of government in 1779» ^^^ ^^ highly 
ornamental to the town and neighbourhood. From this point the view of Duff- 
House, in the centre of a beautiful park, is seen to great advantage. In proof of 
this, the reader has only to cast his eye over the engraving, which, to those who 
have not seen the original, conveys a faithful and striking resemblance to Banff and 
its vicinity. Seen so near as to render its elaborately carved ornaments visible, 
the appearance of Duff-House is particularly rich, graceful, and majestic. It con- 
tains a fine gallery of paintings, many of them by the first masters of the art. The 
noble proprietor, it will be remembered, was long a confidential friend and guest of 
George IV. This baronial mansion, now the favourite seat of the Earl of Fife, was 
built nearly a century ago, after a design by Adams, in the Roman style, but has 
never been finished in its original detail. The body of the house is an oblong, 
consisting of four lofty stories ; the first of which is a rustic basement, over which 
rise two stories, adorned with fluted pilasters, and an entablature in imitation of 
that on the temple of Jupiter Stator, in the Campo Vaccino at Rome. Over this 
entablature, which surrounds the whole structure, is an attic story, surmounted by 
a balustrade. The four corners of the building have projections resembling towers, 
which break and vary the outline, overtop the attic story, and are adorned at the 
angles by an upper range of pilasters, with an entablature of the Composite order, 
and crowned by dome-like roofs, on which are placed octagonal pedestal-chimneys.* 

That we may not diverge, however, from the plan of this work, we must un- 
avoidably pass over much that is interesting in other respcctSyf and confine our 

* Sut. Aoc. Art. Banff. 

t In our present subject we have no medicinal springs to notice. In most places water is readily found by 
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obuervations on Banff to its harbour and shipping, on which its prosperity so 
munly depends, and which commercial enterprise has now so greatly extended 
and improved. 

The Harbour of Banff is situated at the western extremity of a circular bay, at 
the opposite end of which are the town and harbour of Macduff, so named in com- 
pliment to the noble proprietor. Both extremities of the bay are rocky, and the 
intervening beach is covered with sand and shingle, cast up at the conflux of the 
river Doveran with the sea. The old, or inner harbour, which was completed in 
177^9 occupies a triangular space, enclosed within two piers and the land, with an 
entrance at the exterior angle, facing the N.N.E. In 1816, however, a new 
pier and breakwater, covering the old entrance, were constructed to the north of 
the old harbour, and a basin formed in the intervening space, after a plan furnished 
by the late Mr. Telford. The money expended on these improvements amounted 
to about eighteen thousand pounds, one half of which was furnished by govern- 
ment out of the forfeited estates. It was soon discovered, however^ that the new 
basin was not a safe haven, and this was unfortunately proved by the fact of 
vessels being wrecked, even after they had been fairly moored within it. Subse- 
quently to this, it has been almost filled up with sand, of which it has also been 
the means of causing an increase in the old harbour. In several respects, however, 
the new pier has been of considerable use : it prevents all swell and agitation in the 
old harbour, which is now probably the safest artificial haven in the Moray Frith, 
and affords some additional facilities for towing vessels in and out. It is supposed, 
however, that by means of flood-gates, the new basin might still be rendered a safe 
place for shipping. The present depth of water at the extremity of the new pier 
during spring-tides, at low-water, is four feet seven inches, and during neap-tides, 
within an inch of seven feet. At high-water, during ordinary neap-tides, a vessel 
drawing twelve feet water, and one drawing fifteen feet during spring-tides, may 
enter the new basin with safety. But owing to the accumulation of sand further 
in, it is only at the outer part of the basin that this depth is to be obtained. The 
old harbour, during ordinary neap-tides, is found to admit vessels drawing eight 
feet water, and others drawing ten feet and a half during spring-tides. Morton^s 
patent ship-apparatus has recently been laid down at the harbour. 

The number of vessels registered at the Banff custom-house in 1836 amounted 
to sixty-seven, of which ten schooners and eleven sloops belonged exclusively to 

digging— ilighdy impregnated with carbomite of iron. About half a mile west of the town is a spring per- 
ceptibly chalybeate to the taste ; and another, a strong chalybeate, much recommended as a tonic, aboat a 
mile further in the same diitxtion. The general direction of the soau is from N.-E. to S.-W., and affords 
but few remarkable geological features. The prevailing rocks are clay-slate and greywacke, although an in. 
lermixture of various other seams of rock is frequently met with. — For particulars tee Stat. Ace, 1839. 
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Banff, and the remainder to the neighbouring creeks of Gardenston, Macduff, 
Portsoy, Port Gordon, and Garmouth — all within the district of the port.* These 
vessels are generally employed in carrying grain, herrings, salmon, live cattle, and 
cured pork to London and other markets in the south, and return home with coals, 
groceries, &c. Some of them make occasional voyages to Sweden for iron and 
timber ; to Russia, for hemp ; to Holland, for flax ; and frequently in autumn to 
Hamburgh, from which, in exchange for herrings, they import grain, wool, bark, 
hides, and other produce, to be in turn disposed of in the markets of London, 
Hull, and the Frith of Forth. A great portion of the herrings, however, which 
are sent to the ports in the Baltic, is shipped in Prussian vessels, because, having 
to return home at all events, these traders willingly take them at a somewhat lower 
freight, while the Prussian merchants who purchase the herrings, frequently order them 
to be shipped by their own traders. British vessels, nevertheless, have also a share in 
this export, and upon the whole the trade in herrings is pretty fidrly divided between 
the ships of Britiun and those of Prussia. Four vessels, a schooner and three smacks, 
are regularly employed in the trade with London ; two with Leith, and two with that 
of Aberdeen. The exporting of live cattle to London was first tried as a specula- 
tion in 1826, and with such success that it has subsequently become a regular 
branch of trade.f Within the last twenty years the exportation of grain from this 
port has greatly increased.} Very few foreign vessels touch at Banff, although 
many enter the neighbouring ports, within range of the custom-house ; these are 
principally from Norway, and laden with birch-timber for the manufacture of her- 
ring-barrels 

Shortly before the close of the last war, a whale-fishing company was established 
at Banff, and two vessels fitted out and equipped for the trade, but the speculation 
proved unsuccessful. 

The herring-fishery on the coast of Scotland was long confined, almost exdu* 
sively, to the coasts of Caithness and Sutherland; but owing to the encouragement 
afforded by government at the termination of the war, the fishing of herrings was 
commenced on the Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Ross-shire coasts ; and it was soon 
discovered that the herrings were both as good in quality and as abundant on the 
south side of the Moray Frith as on the north. This trade, from a small begin- 

* Statist. Ace., 1838. 

i- During the year 1834 there were tent to Loodon by tea four hundred and forty live cattle, nfaie hundred 
and eleren hogs, and one hundred and fifty-six sheep and lambs. 

X During the same year there were exported from Banff, and nearly all for London, 29,790 qnutos or 
oats, 1174 quarters of wheat, and 976 quarters of barley and bear, mostly for Ldth and London; also, in 
smaller quantities, oatmeal, peas, potatoes, and potato-flour, of which latter 194 sacks were shipped for 
Leith.— 5ui Cut. Aec, p. 43. 
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ning, has now become flourishing and extensive ; and, although the government 
bounties have been withdrawn, it is still carried on with great spirit and activity. 
The quantity cured within the district of the Banff fishery Officer, amounts in fa- 
vourable years to about thirty thousand barrels. Of these nearly one half is shipped, 
in the manner above described, to Germany ; a considerable part to London, for the 
supply of the West Indies, and the remainder to Ireland. About twenty years 
ago the number of herring-boats belonging to the port of Banff amounted to about 
seventy ; but, owing to various and perhaps inexplicable causes, this number is 
now considerably diminished.* 

The salmon-fishery in the river, of which Lord Fife is proprietor, is let at an 
annual rent of d£i600. There are also bag-net fishings in the sea, on each side of 
the river's mouth; — that on the east, belonging to Lord Fife, is included in the 
same lease with the river fishing ; and that on the west was lately let by the town 
of Banff for £191 yearly. The salmon is sent principally to the London Market, 
either pickled or packed fresh in ice. 

The town of Banff has much to recommend it as a residence. It possesses both 
coast and inland scenery of a superior description, and is particularly healthy. It 
has excellent schools, classical and commercial ; various places of public worship, 
as observed by the established Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Seceders, and 
others. It has abundant markets, frequent and regular mails, public baths, literary, 
scientific, and benevolent institutions; boarding-schools, and society equal at least 
to what is generally met with in a remote provincial town. But, as a slight quali- 
fication to these advantages, the town is hemmed in on two sides by two great 
landed proprietors; so that betwixt the Earl of Fife and Lord Seafield, the inhabit- 
ants complain that they are placed betwixt Scylla and Charybdis. 

^ Hard is our fortune all agree ; 
For, spite our best eodeaTOur, 
Lord Fife would drown us in the sea — 
Lord Seafield in the river !*' f 

Banff, in connexion with Elgin, Cullen, Inverury, Kintore, and Peterhead, is 
represented in Parliament by the Hon. Fox Maule, eldest son of Lord Fanmure, 
and joint Under-Secretary for the Home Department. 

* In 1831 Banff alone sent out fourteen boats, with fifty-six men, and brought in \169 barrels of herrings 
cured for the markeL Five years later, only eight boats and thirty-two *nen were employed, with 631 
barrels as the result of thdr labours for the season. — See StatitU Aee^ Banff 

t <* On the one hand Lord Fife is pushing us into the sea, on the other> Lord Seafield jams us dose upon 
the ri?er."— .^Tew Statitt, Account. 
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GREENOCK. 

*< The Clyde, always spadous, and always coveted with iu shipping, offers a scene of life and brillianqr 
unparalleled on any of our sea-shores ; and enhanced by a majestic screen of mountains to the north, for ever 
varying under the change of a restless atmosphere, but under all these changes, for evcrmagniiioeot !*' 



Among the principal sea-ports of the United Empire, Greenock is justly entitled 
to a distinguished place. Although of comparatively modem date, it has left 
many of its ancient predecessors And modem rivals in the background, and at this 
moment continues to advance rapidly in commercial enterprise and prosperity. 

The recent formation of quays and docks of corresponding dimensions, affords to 
this harbour every facility for vessels of heavy burthen. The town possesses 
several handsome buildings, the principal of which are the church, the Tontine, 
or great hotel, and the Custom^^housb. Of the latter, with the immediate scene of 
commercial activity and forest of masts by which it is surrounded, the engraving 
opposite presents a vivid and faithful representation. It is a structure of great 
elegance, and, as an illustration of the chastest style of Grecian architecture, it would 
be difficult to point out a finer specimen either at home or abroad. The quality of 
the materials too is every way worthy of so fine a monument of national prosperity ; 
and a fair estimate may be formed of the superiority of the workmanship, when we 
state that a sum of not less than twenty thousand pounds was expended in its 
erection ; a fact which evinces at the same time the high importance attached to 
Greenock as a depot of the national revenue.* The river Clyde is here about three 
miles broad ; but, as also at Port-Glasgow, the navigable channel is little more than 
three hundred yards across. The bay is formed by an expansion of the Clyde, 
into which several bold points of land project from the northern bank, over which 
the mountains of Argyll, gradually receding till their summits are lost in the sky, 
present a landscape of almost Alpine beauty and magnificence. 

In conjunction, with the native grandeur of the scenery, the spirit of commercial 
enterprise, which is everywhere visible on the banks, as well as on the bosom of 
the water — transforming the one into a garden, and the other into a ^* high road" to 

• In 1818, the number of ships belonging to Oxeenock was 381, with a tonnage of 4S,761, and 8973 sea- 
men ; the number of ships cleared outwards and inwards was 1606, with a tonnage of 100,760, manned by 
10,500 seamen. In 1888, the number of ships, outwards and inwards, was 8470, their tonnage 244,160^ and 
the amount of custom-house revenue £314,180 sterling. In 1783, the harbour-dues of Greenock amounted 
only to £111, in 1810 to £4219. In 1882, about 8269 bantli of hemngs were entered as cared at the port of 
Greenock. 
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piosperity, — ^impreflses every spectator with the strongest evidence of its magical 
influence. Industry and activity pervade and animate everything around, and 
extend their influence into the remotest parts of the country. For several years 
past, Greenock has been the principal port in immediate connexion with America, 
to which the annual tide of emigration from the Highlands flows with unabated 
force. Here, grouped on the quay, sauntering along the streets, or viewing the 
distant mountains to which they are soon to bid adieu, the voice and features of the 
Gael awaken a lively interest and attention on the part of every stranger. They have 
left their humble dwellings in those mountains, which still look invitingly in the 
distance, and which through innumerable generations had afibrded shelter and 
sustenance to their ancestors, but from which they are driven at last, not by 
choice, but imperious necessity. 

** They '▼€ plucked thy pines, Clan Alpine, from the root. 
And cast them headlong ! On thy mountain's brow 
The song is hushed, the martial pibroch mute 
0*er thy razed hearths the stranger drives his plough ; 
They, whom thy sword had saved, reject thy suit ! 
Deride thy poverty, and spurn thy vow ! 
And, shipped like felons, o'er the western wave, 
The Gael departs, to seek an exile's grave ! **— M5. 

Greenock, which to a southern ear or fancy, says Dr. James Johnson, conveys hardly 
any other idea than that of Wapping or Rotherhithe, is not only most beautifully 
situated, but is in fact one of the most extraordinary spots I have ever visited. I 
once thought that the tide of human existence flowed about Charing-crossand Corn- 
hill with unrivalled velocity ; but Greenock surpasses both these confluences. From 
morn till night, ten minutes seldom elapse without the arrival or departure of from 
one to ten or fifteen steamers, of all sizes and freight, with all kinds of cargo, living 
and dead, animal and vegetable. The roar of the steam and the plash of the pad- 
dles never cease for an instant ; the wharfs perpetually vibrate with the concussion 
of the vessels ; crowds of men, women, and children are incessantly climbing up 
and jumping down, in and out of the steamers ; whQe the quays are covered with 
passengers and packages, pressing, flowing, jostling, and tumbling in such intricate 
mazes and gyrations, that the spectator's head becomes giddy with the tumult and 
confusion. As every steamer that enters or sails from the Clyde touches for a few 
minutes at Greenock, some faint idea of this moving scene may be conceived ; but 
it is only from the pencil of a Wilkie or a Cruikshank that any very sensible or 
tangible image could be conveyed to the eye. If Cruikshank were to seat himself 
on a herring-barrel for a few hours in front of the Custom-house at Greenock, with 
a pot of stout or a stoup of whiskey at his side, he might sketch a picture from life. 
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and without any exaggeration, that would convulse the metropolis with laughter 
from Hyde Park to the London Docks. 

When tired or satisfied with the tumultuous scene on the quays, the traveller 
may ascend in half an hour the heights above the port, and there behold one of 
the finest views in Scotland. The gigantic screen of the Argyllshire mountains, 
rising peak over peak till they vanish in the sky, forms a magnificent distance to 
the picture ; while the middle ground is occupied by the broad expanse of the 
Clyde, gay and studded with shipping in every direction. Still nearer, the port 
of Greenock itself, crowded with masts and sails, and steam-chimneys and build- 
ings, forms an appropriate foreground to a panorama, as variegated as it is pictu- 
resque. 

Some conception may be formed of the efibrts of steam on the Clyde, when it is 
stated that an old woman, and one or two of her bairns, can now gather together 
the chickens and eggs, that used to be eaten, if produced at all, in the wildest 
glens of the Hebrides, embark in a steamer, sell her cargo in Greenock or Glasgow, 
and be back again in a day or two to her native haunts, with money enough to 
pay the rent of her cot and acre for a whole year.* 

Greenock continues to enjoy an able representative in Robert Wallace, Esq., of 
Kelly, a man who inherits with the name, the virtues and the patriotism of his 
immortal ancestor ^' the Knight of Elderslie.*' 

That generous spirit of enterprise which choncterises the merchants of Greenock has givea birth to one 
of the most remarkable efforts of science and art which have been accomplished in modem times. This is 
the admiration of every stranger, and well known to the public under the name of Shaw's Water-works. By 
a singular combination of ingenuity and skill, a small stream of water is made to travel along the faces of 
mountains^ and across ravines, for the space of six miles and a half, till it reaches the brow of a hill about a 
mile above (Jreeoock, at an elevation of more than five hundred feet above the level of the sea. Here it is 
received into a small reservoir, and managed in such a manner as to produce, by this stupendous fall, a two- 
thousand-horse power, greater, says Mr. Brown, than that produced by all the united steam-engines in 
Glasgow. This splendid scheme was designed and completed under tfie personal superintendence of Mr. 
Thom, of Aothesay, to whose scientific and inventive genius it is a noble and lasting monument. The im- 
mense power thus provided is rendered more secure and certain than that of steam, because there exists no 
doubt whatever that a fuU supply of water commensurate with the power, can be had at all times and seasons. 

The manufacturers of Greenock are chiefiy those in connexion with shipping and commerce. In 1831 the 
population amounted to 27,571, and in the interval has shown a gradual and steady increase. 

* See a lively and clever work entitled <^ The Recess, or Serio-comic Tour to the Hebrides." 



SLAINES CASTLE. 

*' Yon Castle's glittering towers contain 
No pit of woe, no clanking chain, 

Nor to the suppliant*8 wail resound ; 
The open doors the needy bless, 
The friendless hail their calm recess, 

And gladness smiles around." * 



Slaines Castle, the feudal residence of the Hays of Enroll, covers a peninsular 
rock, boldly projecting into the German Ocean and forming an abrupt and imposing 
landmark on this iron-bound coast. Its position is remarkable : the huge precipice 
over which it projects on one side, and of which it seems an integral part, descends 
perpendicularly to the sea, where the water is so deep that vessels of large burthen 
may float within a yard of the rock. It is said, indeed, that a tankard of wine may 
be lowered down from the Castle window to the yard-arm of a man-of-war under 
sail. Whether this experiment has been tried we know not ; but this we can readily 
admit, that much good wine has taken the opposite direction. 

The situation of this family fortress is rather bleak and cheerless, presenting no 
leafy bowers, no clumps of trees, few masses of verdure or vegetation, to refresh 
the eye or flatter the imagination. 

^* La nature marttw, en oet afiVenz dima:, 
Ne produit, au lieu d*0T que du fer des soldatt.** 

The prospect however, which is bounded only by the horizon seaward, is grand 
and imposing, and fills the mind with corresponding ideas. For a Trappist convent, 
with Baron Geramb at its head, nothing finer could be imagined ; for their nearest 
neighbour in one direction is the '* King of the Norse ;^ and the hills on the 
other hand are wild and solitary enough to shut out the world and its vanities. 

The following is the traditional origin of this distinguished family : — In the year 
980, and reign of Kenneth III., the Danes having invaded the country, gave 
battle to the Scots at Loncarty, near Perth. The latter, being worsted in the 
figh^ gA^e ^&7 ; hut, while passing a defile in their flight, were stopped by a 
countryman and his two sons, who encouraged the fugitives to rally and renew the 
struggle. The example, resistance, and reproaches of these three brave men, 
armed only with the implements snatched hastily from their ploughs, inspired 

♦ Dr. Beattte's Ode on Lord Hay's Birtf$daif, I3th May, 1767. 
VOL. II. F 
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the routed Scots with new life. They rushed back upon their pursuers, 
encountered the Danes afresh, defeated them at eTery pout, and ddiTered their 
country from servitude. The victory being complete, the father, afterwards 
known by the name of Hay, was ennobled by the king, and rewarded with the best 
part of the enemy^'s baggage, and a grant of land in the rich Carse of Oowry, 
containing as much as * a falcon flew over without alighting.' The march stones 
being about seven miles apart, are to this day called the ^* Falcon Stones." 

The first of this ancient family who did honour to the Scottish peerage, was 
created Earl of ErroU by James II., in 1452, in recompense of his faithful services, 
and died at this Castle in 1470. 

The baronial fortress of Slaines was afterwards demolished by order of James VI., 
on the rebellion of the Earl of Huntly, and long continued in ruins. 

The present Earl, now in his fortieth year, succeeded his father in 18 lO, and has 
much improved his Castle of Slaines. Here, with the Countess,* who is understood 
to be very partial to this coast, he passes as much time as his duties in the House 
of Peers and as an officer of her Majesty's household will permit. 

Dr. Johnson thus records his visit and reception within these walls : ** We came in 
the afternoon to Slaines Castle, built upon the margin of the sea, so that the walls 
of one of the towers seem only a continuation of a perpendicular rock, the foot of 
which is beaten by the waves. To walk round the house seemed impracticable : 
from the windows, the eye wanders over the sea that separates Scotland from Nor- 
way, and when the winds beat with violence, must enjoy all the terrific grandeur 
of the tempestuous ocean. I would not for my amusement wish for a storm, but 
as storms, whether wished for or not, will sometimes happen, I may say without 
violation of humanity, that I should willingly look out upon them from Slaines 
Castle."" 

The caves and grottos along this coast are numerous and interesting. The 
Dropping, or White Cave of Slaines extends about two hundred feet underground ; 
and through a natural vault, the water oozes forth and forms fantastic pyramids of 
incrustations or stalactites. The cave, by this natural process, would soon be 
filled up, were not the petrified substance frequently cut away and burnt for lime. 
In this, as in many other caves along the shore, the ancient inhabitants of the district 
are supposed to have taken refuge when repeatedly harassed by the sudden descent 
of Danish marauders: and in later times it may have often served as a secure retreat 
for smugglers, who formerly abounded in this neighbourhood, and carried on their 
illegal traffic in comparative safety. 

* The present Karl married M'm Eliza Fitzclarence, second daughter of H.R.U. the Duke of Clarence, — 
his late AXajesty William IV. Their eldest daughter wai pretented at coon on the last drawing-room. 



PETERHEAD. 

** No Mene for me like the bounding sea ; 
No couch like my cabin pillow ; 
No fair domain like yon ocean^s plain — 
And my counen, the breeze and billow !** 

The Heliotrope, 



PsTRBHEAD, like the neighbouring ports already noticed, has rapidly increased, 
within the last twenty years, in all those means which facilitate and secure the 
advantages of trade and commerce. Though long and deservedly resorted to as a 
delightful watering>place, remarkable for the salubrity of its air, and the beauty of 
its situation, the activity of trade was still unknown to its inhabitants. Its only 
harbour, a small basin dug out of the rock, was rarely enlivened by anything that 
could aspire to the title of shipping; for in Cromwell^s time, about twenty tons of boat- 
freight was all that its diminutive port could lay claim to. The spirit of its in- 
habitants, however, with an accurate perception of their natural advantages, and 
aided by government in their preparation for a new era in commercial enterprise, 
has achieved wonders. An air of prosperity animates the whole town ; the har- 
bour is filled with goodly traders ; imports and exports cover the quays : industry 
has received a stimulus which communicates its happy influence to everything 
around, and Peterhead now holds an enviable station among the Ports and Har« 
hours of Great Britain. 

The point of land on which the town is built, is the most easterly of the main land of 
Scotland. It forms the north>east side of a bay, and is connected with the country, 
on the north-west, by an isthmus eight hundred yards in breadth. On Keith-Inch, 
so named after the Earl Marischal, are many elegant and substantially-built houses; 
and on its south-side is an old Castle, erected in the sixteenth century by George, 
Earl Marischal, after the model of one which he had seen in Denmark. Down to 
the close of the sizteentn century, Peterhead was only a small fishing-village, 
and the stranger who now passes through its populous streets, and busy harbours, 
will readily perceive how much has been accomplished in the interval. 

The Habbours are both handsome and commodious ; and having two en- 
trances from the south and north, and being equidistant from the Forth and Moray 
Friths, are much resorted to by vessels frequenting the east coast of Scotland. 
Forty-seven thousand pounds have been already expended in the formation of these 
harbours ; and it is now in contemplation to cut open a communication between thero^ 
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SO that vessels may be got out in any wind. The annual revenue, amounting to 
nearly three thousand pounds, is under the management of Commissioners incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament. The South Harbour has a depth of between twelve 
and fourteen feet water at medium springs, and from eight to ten at neap-tides ; 
but the North Harbour, during spring- tides, has full eighteen feet water, and at no 
tide less than fourteen. The Quay extends to 3350 feet in length ; and con- 
nected with the harbour is an excellent graving dock. The shipping belonging to 
the port amounts to about 12,000 tons; and the number of vessels that annually take 
shelter in these harbours, may be estimated at two hundred and forty. The leading 
articles of export are grain, meal, eggs, butter, cattle, fish, and the produce of the 
fisheries: the imports are groceries, clothing, flour, salt, iron, timber, coal, lime, and 
bone manure. Shipbuilding has long been carried on to a considerable extent ; and 
in the present day no port of the kingdom sends out vessels more remarkable for 
fine proportion and elegant combination of strength and beauty. During the last 
half century, Peterhead has carried on an extensive trade with Greenland, and Da- 
vis^ Straits; and within the same period her share in the fishing has brought home 
3020 whales, which have yielded 30,296 tons of oil. In the present year, 1840, 
twelve vessels are engaged in the same trade, so that Peterhead takes rank next to 
Hull in the whale fishery. 

The Lighthouse, which stands on the Buchan-ness, at the extremity of the south 
bay, is of the utmost importance, both as regards the interests of the general trade 
of the port, and the prosecution of the herring fishery, which is carried on with 
great success."^ 

The neighbourhood of Peterhead is renowned for its granite, of a reddish colour 
and closely resembling that on the west bank of the Lago Maggiore in Italy. The 
beautiful pillars in the British Museum, and the Duke of York's column in 
Waterloo-Place, are specimens of it; and materials for many of our public buildings, 
such as the docks at Sheerness, have also been furnished from the quarries of Peter- 
head. 

It was at Peterhead that the *' Chevalier" landed on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1715. He and his five companions, says Peter Rae,t having lodged 

* Ex. g. In 1837, 262 boats brought in upwards of 40,000 barrels of herrings. 
1838,296 „ „ 40,328 „ 

1839,220 „ „ 31,460 „ 

f The conclusion of my Lord Mar's speech to the King was in the following verses from Horace ; 

<< Hie dies mihi festus, atras 
Ezimetcuras, ego nee tumultum 
Nee mori per rim metuam, tenente 
Cssare terras.** 
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one night in the habit of sea-ofBcers at Peterhead, and another at Newburgh, he 
passed incognito to Aberdeen on the 24th, with two baggage-horses, and at night 
came to Fetteresso, the principal seat of the Earl Marischal. Here he staid till the 
27th, when the Earls of Mar, Marischal, and Hamilton came to wait upon him ;* and 
having dressed and discovered himself, they all kissed his hand and owned him as 
king ; and thereafter caused him to be proclaimed at the gate of the house. 

Within the last few years Peterhead has made several important advances ia 
the scale of civic improvement. Among these are the new academy in St. Peter- 
street ; a new parochial school, on an extended plan ; a handsome pillar in Broad- 
street, with other objects of public interest or embellishment ; a saw-mill propelled 
by wind ; and two steam-engines for crushing bones for manure and cutting stave- 
wood. A supply of excellent water has been secured at great expense for the use 
of the town and shipping, and the streets are now lighted with gas. The parish 
church, the Episcopal chapel, the United Secession, the Congregational, and the Me- 
thodist Meeting-houses are the places of public worship. A news-room, a reading- 
society, and a public library are open to every student and politician. The increase of 
trade ensures an increase of inhabitants ; and these, possessing a high character for 
industry, probity, and intelligence, afford the best guarantee for securing the per- 
manent interests of Peterhead. — We now take leave of the subject, with a hearty wish 
that every successive year may throw open to the town and its spirited citizens new 
sources of prosperity and happiness.f 

The population, in 1838, amounted to 6200. The town, as already mentioned 
is represented in Parliament by the Hon. Fox Maulc. 

* Rae'i History of the KebeUioo. 

t Peterhead was long the farourite summer residenoe of Dr. Beattie. ^ He was constant,** says his biographer, 
Sir William Forbes, '' in his visits to Peterhead, a place to which he was strongly attached ; and in which, as 
in the society of some friends there, he much delighted. He thought the air of the place particularly healthy 
and useful to his constitution ; and I hare often, says a friend, seen him stand for a long time on the adjoin- 
ing promontory, inhaling the pure air from the ocean, enjoying the majestic prospect which spread before him 
and expressing great delight in both. He had great confidence, too, in the tonic powers of the mineral spring 
and of the saluwater baths ; and his hope of being able to go throng his professional duties with comfort 
during the winter, was m exact proportion to the length of time he had been able to spend at Peterhead the 
preceding summer. Nor was it on account of the waters, the baths, and the salubrious air' alone, that he was 
so greatly attached to Peterhead ; he lored the people, and they lored and respected him. During the fine 
weather, he dedicated many hours to his fsTOutite and healthful amusement of walking in the fields, or along 
the sea-shore ; and he used pleasantly to say, that there was not a road, nor a footpath, nor a rock, nor any 
remarkable stone in the neighbourhood of Peterhead, with which he was not personally acquainted." — VoL 
iLp. 86. 

1 In 1647) when the city of Aberdeen was infected by the plague, the academic classes were transferred to 
Peteriiead. 
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"Blyth Aberdein ! thou beruOl of all tounis. 
The Ump of bewtie^ bounde, and bljrthun ; 
Unto the heaven ascendit thy renown is 
Off vertew, wiidom, and of worthines ; 
BenottU is thy name of nobilnes;— 
Be blyth and blissful, burgh of Aberdein I''— Dukbar. 



The Port op Aberdeen is now universally known among seafaring men as 
one of the safest and most commodious in Scotland. The skill and practical efforts 
of both Smeaton and Telford were successively employed upon it ; and after 
an arduous and extensive enterprise, the grand object has been fully obtained. 
To those who are only acquainted with the harbour under its present aspect, it will 
be difficult to convey a correct notion of its appearance in ancient times. There is 
reason to suppose that at a period beyond the reach of history, the river Dee must 
have discharged its waters into the sea at the Craiglug — where the chain-bridge is 
seen in the engraving — and that by their alluvial deposits, and the effects of the 
north-east winds, in accumulating the sands in the neighbourhood, the ground now 
occupied by the village of Footdee, the shorelands and Sandilands, the Links and 
the islands in the estuary were gradually raised above the level of the sea. At a 
less remote period, it is believed that the river Don poured its floods into the frith 
of the Dee : and the conjecture derives strength from the notices of Roman geogra- 
phers. The occurrence of great changes is attested by various remains which 
have been disinterred at different periods. Thirteen feet under low-water mark in 
spring-tides, and twenty-eight feet below the general surface of the Inches, were 
discovered two human skulls, a large piece of flint, and great quantities of shells 
and other marine deposits ; and in excavating the canal, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, anchors and other articles of shipwreck were found deeply 
imbedded in the earth. For many centuries after the foundation of this city, the 
harbour was nothing more than an open expanse of water washing the base of the 
Castle-hill on the north, the rising grounds of Torrie on the south, and communi- 
cating with the sea by the narrow and shallow mouth of the river. Of this basin 
the greater part was lef^ dry at ebb of tide ; while several large but low islands were 
never wholly overflowed. The most ancient, and during many years the only 
erection, within the port was a bulwarks extending from the Ship-row southwards, 
and now known as the Shore-brac. Its extremity was called the Quay-head, a 
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Dame afterwards applied to the wharfs extending from the vicinity of the Trinity 
Kirk eastward, beyond the present Weigh-house. At what time it was built is 
altogether unknown* ; but it was in existence in the fourteenth century, and was 
probably constructed in the preceding age. In 1484, having become ruinous, it 
was eitlier repaired or rebuilt ; and about the same time, beacons for the guidance of 
ships were erected, and the wreck of a Spanish galley on the southern shore, which 
had long obstructed the channel, was removed. In 1512, the quay was again 
repaired ; and in 1526, still further operations became necessary, and a great portion 
of the wharf was reconstructed. In 1549, repairs being once more required, a 
stair was added; and in 1582 a crane was erected. In 1621, two corn-mills were 
built within flood-mark ; and about thirteen years later, a weigh-house, which served 
also for a custom-house, was erected. In the course of the same century, various 
other additions were made to the wharf, and several municipal statutes introduced 
for the better regulation of the port In 1566, a lighthouse, containing ** three 
great flaming lights, to bum from daylight to daylight, between the first day of Sep- 
tember and the last day of March,** was erected on St Ninian's chapel, on the 
Castle-hill. 

The entrance to the harbour, however, was still bad, owing to a bar at the mouth of 
the river, where, at ebb-tide, the depth of water was often not more than two feet. 
To remedy this evil the next grand objects were to erect a bulwark on the south side 
of the entrance, and to remove a great stone, called '^ Knock-Maitland,^' which lay 
nearly in the middle of the river, both of which were accomplished in succession ; the 
first in 1608, and the latter in 1618. Between 1623 and 1658, the quay was extended 
eastward, towards Futtie ; by which means a considerable portion of ground was 
redeemed below the Castle-hill, and is now covered with buildings. In 1755, an ad- 
ditional quay was built a good way further down, opposite the village of Torrie. In 
1770) ftirther improvements were projected ; and, on a report from Mr. Smeaton, 
recommending the erection of a pier on the north side of the entrance, so that the 
influx of sand from the north might be prevented, and the removal of the bar eflected 
by confining the water of the river Dee within narrower bounds, the work was com- 
menced in I'J'JSyaud finished in less than six years. The length of this pier was 
twelve hundred feet, and it terminated in a round head of sixty feet in diameter. 

* The Quay-head was, for a long period, one of the chief pUoei of punishment in the hurgh. Adultery, in- 
oontinenee, profone iwearing, and other yiolations of good morals were here expiated hy ducking , by means of 
the eukstcolf and afterwards of the crane. When the latter instrument was employed, the culprits, it is said, 
were seated on a ** ram's horn,** which was to be seen still attached to the crane not many years ago. Here^ 
likewise, death by drowning was repeatedly inflicted, in a deep pool opposite the Shore Brae, known within 
the present century by the name of '^ the Pottie." Between the years 1584 and 1687 no fewer than six 
criminals suffered at this place. — Bo(A of Bon Accardy a new and able work on Aberdeen. 
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Owing however to a departure from Mr. Smeaton's plan, by which the pier was 
founded too far to the north, it was found that a heavy swell entered the harbour ; 
and to obviate this formidable inconvenience, a bulwark was projected from the pier, 
to about one third across the channel. 

By these means considerable improvement was effected ; but as the trade of the 
city increased, inconvenience was still felt from a deficiency of water on the bar ; 
and Mr. Telford, having been consulted in 1810, on the means of remedying this 
evil, recommended that the pier should be extended, and that wet-docks should be 
formed in the harbour. These works were commenced forthwith, and the pier, 
carried out to the extent of nine hundred feet beyond the head of Smeaton's pier, 
and finished with a round head, was completed in 1816. In the course of the fol- 
lowing winter, however, this head was destroyed by the storms ; but being rebuilt 
with a slope towards the sea, it has since stood without very material damage. A 
breakwater, extending to the length of eight hundred feet, was also built on tlie 
south side, by which the mouth of the channel was narrowed, and the entrance pro- 
tected from the storms of the south-east. Wharfs were built along the south-west 
side of Futtie; the pier opposite Torrie was enlarged; and, latterly, the quay 
has been extended westward from the old quay-head ; and by raising embankments 
on the Inches, a considerable range of quay-room has been gained there, which is 
connected with the town by a swivel-bridge, opposite Marischal-street. By all 
these combined measures, quay-room has been provided to the extent of about 
four thousand feet ; a tide-harbour has been formed, in which, at spring-tides, the 
depth of water is about eleven feet at the west-end, gradually increasing to ffteen 
feety where it joins the course of the river; while the depth of the water on the bar 
has been increased to about nineteen feet. 

The wet-docks, planned by Mr. Telford, not having been executed, another plan 
for completing the harbour, and not very materially different from his, was lately 
recommended by Mr. Walker. A bill, founded on this plan, was introduced 
into Parliament, but thrown out in committee, in consequence of the opposition 
made to it by many of the merchants and ship-owners. To them it appeared that it 
would have the efibct of greatly curtailing the extent of the tide-harbour, without 
giving any adequate compensation by the increase of accommodation which it was 
proposed to provide in the docks ; while a very serious addition would be made to 
the debt by which the harbour funds are already encumbered. 

Shipbuilding is carried on in Aberdeen by several firms with considerable 
spirit, as the table of the vessels and tonnage here subjoined will evince.* Within 
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1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


Vessels 


2 


6 


8 


8 


14 


17 


23 


Tonnage 


190 


HOC 


1329 


1673 


191G 


3517 


4058 
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the last year, the building of iron vessels has been commenced in this port, and a 
very large one of this description was lately finished. In 1836, the trustees fur- 
nished a patent slip for hauling up vessels in want of repair, the cost of which was 
£333^. The number of vessels, and the amount of their tonnage, roistered as 
belon^ng to the port of Aberdeen, for the last seven years, is shown in the table 
annexed.* 

The introduction of steam-navigation at Aberdeen took place in 1821, when the 
'* Velocity," a vessel of two hundred and fifty-six tons, and furnished with two 
engines of one hundred and ten horse-power, began to ply between Aberdeen and 
Leith. Another vessel was soon put into the same trade, and again two others, 
with more powerful engines, were added, which now run during the greater part 
of the year between Aberdeen and Lcith, making also stated voyages to Greenock 
and Kirkwall, and to Wick and Inverness.-f In 1827» a large steam-vessel of five 
hundred and fifty-six"tons burthen began to ply between London and Aberdeen, 
and soon after another was put into the same trade. More recently a third vessel, 
still larger than these, was added ; and an opposition having been attempted by an- 
other company, a junction was soon after effected, in consequence of which a fourth 
steamer was employed. These vessels continue to sail weekly from Aberdeen and 
London ; but it is cause of regret to many that the time fixed on for their sailing 
is the evening tide of Saturday, by which means they are necessarily at sea on 
the Sabbath ; and when any detention occurs from weather or other causes, they 
most improperly leave the port on the Sabbath-^ay. Attempts have been made 
to put an end to this abuse, but they have not as yet been successful.:^ One of 
these vessels makes weekly voyages to Hull. There is one inconvenience, however, 
attending the use of vessels of this size, which is, that from their large draught of 
water they are unable to enter or leave the harbour except at the height of the 
tide. Besides these, there are two other steamers which sail between Dundee and 
Aberdeen, and one between Aberdeen and Peterhead, during the summer season. 
Steam-vessels have been built and wholly fitted up at Aberdeen ; and the making 
of marine steam-engines is carried on by two firms to a considerable amount. The 

1838. 1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 

• Veoeli 191 178 173 175 173 177 . 186 

Tonnage 28,096 96,489 96,063 27,274 86,635 29,060 31,063 

t The amount of iteam-power at present employed in this trade is 640-hor8e power, and the tonnage of 
the reaseU is 1360. 

X These objections, which are given in the words of one of the ministers of Aberdeen, maj sound rather 
strange in the ears of our more southern readers ; but they express the sentiments, we are happy to say, of a 
numerous body of our fellow-citiiens, among whom the strict observance of the Sabbath is stUl felt as the 
sacred duty, no less than the happy privilege, of every one who professes obedience to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 
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extent of the shipping-trade of Aberdeen for the last five years, may be estimated 
in some degree by the annexed table, drawn up by Mr. Riddell,* clerk of the 
Shore Dues Office, and which exhibits a view of the shipping actually arriving at 
the port in the course of each year, terminating on the 1st of July. 

There are few springs of any consequence in Aberdeen or the neighbourhood ; 
and although a supply of water can be had in most places by digging to a depth of 
from ten to thirty feet, it is generally so hard as to be of comparatively little value. 
Close by the boundary of the parish, on the west side, are two springs, quite conti> 
guous, which have been long known as the *' Well of Spa." Both these springs, but 
especially the least copious one, are impregnated with carbonate of iron, and on 
that account have been long noticed as medicinal. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury an account of the properties and power? of these springs was published 
by Dr. Barclay, under the title of ** Callirhoe, commonly called the Well of Spa, 
or the Nymph of Aberdene.'* A building, which at that time protected the spring, 
having fallen into decay, was repaired by the celebrated painter George Jamieson, 
but was not long afterwards demolished by a flood of the Den-bum, which runs 
close beside it. In I67O, another building was erected over the spring, which still 
remains, consisting of a stone enclosure, with steps or benches, and an entablature 
bearing these incriptions :-» 

*^ Af Heaven girei me, 
So give I thee. 

Hoc ibnte derivatm salus in Patriam populumque Auat, 
Spada Rediviva 1670.** 

Within the last two centuries both these springs have repeatedly disappeared 
and been recovered, and always retaining their chalybeate qualities till of late. 
Within the last few years, however, while digging upon the adjacent eminence for 
the foundations of the west wing of the new infirmary, it would seem as if the course 
of the water had been disturbed, or some other change produced, the consequence 
of which is, that now the larger spring appears to possess hardly any chalybeate 
impregnation, whilst the smaller one is much weaker than formerly. 

The sinking of Artesian wells,f by several spirited companies of Aberdeen, to 

TThnnage, 

* VesseU belonging to Aberdeen iB 1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 

156,835 165,496 175,652 168,810 173,809 

„ „ other BritiBh ports 25,871 28,947 24,273 2.3,906 30,846 

„ „ Foreign Ports 2.888 1,732 2,118 2,721 4,224 



Total 184,994 196,176 202,043 195,437 208,872 
f The Artesian well, as the reader is probably aware, is so called from the province of Artois, where it 
has long been in familiar use. It is now introduced into nearl j every port of £uiope, and has proved a real 
blessing in the deserts of the East, where the operation has recently been attended with the happiest results. 
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whom an abundant supply on the premises had been long an almost hopeless deside- 
ratum, has at last been completely successful, and a supply, varying from forty to 
one hundred and eighty gallons per minute, obtained as a reward for the under- 
taking. This was accomplished at very considerable labour and expense, owing 
to the depths at which the water was found, and the dense layers of granite which 
they had to perforate in the operation.* 

* The particular department to which the present work ia necessarily confined, forbids our indulging in any 
description of this classic City, long and justly famed as a seat of learning and refinement, and for the numer* 
ous and noble institutions with which it is enriched. Aberdeen, as a contemporary has justly observed, 
is sanctified by the most remote antiquity. It has been the habitation of a collection of people since the third 
century, and a priTileged burgh since the ninth. It is the place where commerce first took its rise in Scot- 
land. Long before Edinbur^^ was anything but the insignificant hamlet attached to a fortress, and while 
the germ of the mercantile character as yet slept in Glasgow in the matrix of an Episcopal city, Aberdeen 
was a flourishing sea-port, the seat of a body of active and prosperous merchants. Having thus got the start 
by many centuries of every other commercial city, it has preserved all along a certain degree of advance ; and 
though no longer the chief port of Scotland, yet it is certain that nowhere is .the mercantile science more 
thoroughly understood, or the commercial character carried to higher perfection. 

The LiGHTHOUBE.--Immediately to the south of the small bay of Greyhope stands the Girdleness Light- 
house ; an erection by which the trade of Aberdeen has been greatly benefited. The Girdleness, from which 
it takes its name, is a conspicuous promontory of which the Commissioners of the Northern Lights took 
advantage to erect this monitory beacon, which was lighted up for the first time on the night of the 15th 
of October, 1833. It is a lofly drcular tower, built of granite, and crowned with two copper domes, one 
within the other, in order to prevent the effects which would follow from the condensation of vapour from the 
heated air of the lamps. The dwelling-houses of the keepers are at the bottom of the tower ; and a field of 
considerable extent has been walled in, and cultivated for their accommodation. It is on the larbosrd, or left- 
hand side, as we enter the port, and is known to mariners as a double-light, a distinction produced by placing 
two lights in the same tower, the one above the other. Of these, the lower light is visible in dear weather at 
the distance of thirteen, and the higher attliat of sixteen miles. They are under the charge of two keepers, one 
of whom mounts guard at sunset, and in case of emergency can summon assistance by means of an alarm-bell, 
placed in the sleeping apartments, which may be rung from the light*n>om, by means of an air-blast through 
tubes laid for that purpose. This edifice, of incalculable benefit to the cause of humanity, was erected afler the 
design of Kobert Stevenson, Esq., and does great honour to his talents. The bay of Greyhope above named 
is memorable as the scene of numy a disastrous shipwreck, particularly that of the Oscar, in which, out of 
a crew of forty men, only two were saved. This occurred on the Ist of April, 1813.^ 

The Exports from the port of Aberdeen consist prindpally of horses, cattle, sheep and lambs, pigs, dogs ; 
meal, oats, barley, butter, pork, eggs, and salmon ; porter, flax, cotton and woollen goods, and granite, for 
which the whole of this.coast is celebrated. The Imports are coal, English and native ; lime^ cotton, hemp, 
flax, and wool ; iron, saltj bones for manure, whalebone, whale-blubber, timber, wheat, and flour. 

The population of Aberdeen in 1837 amounted to 31,354. The dty has been represented in Parliament 
from the session of 1832, down to the present time, by Alexander Bannerman, Esq. The present county 
Member is the Hon. William Gordon, brother to the Earl of Aberdeen, and a captain in Her Majesty *s Navy. 

* See.Book of Bon Accord. Satist: Ace. for 1839-40. Scotland. East Coast. 



THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. 

« If I had any malice against a walking spirit, instead of laying him in the Red Sea, I would ooodemn him to 
reude in the BulUr of BucAan.**— Samuel Jobmsov. 



The Butler of Buchan, one of the most remarkable natural curiosities in Scot- 
land, is about six miles south from Peterhead. It is a vast hollow in a rock pro- 
jecting into the sea, open at the top, and communicating with the water by means 
of a natural arched passage, about fifty yards high. The basin within is nearly 
circular, about thirty yards in diameter ; and around the extreme edge of the 
chasm is a narrow footpath, from which to the water in the abyss below, measures 
about thirty fathoms,* more or less, according to the state of the tide. It is a 
scene upon which all travellers dwell with feelings of mixed awe and admiration. 
Even Dr. Johnson, the learned philologist from whom we take our motto, visited 
and retired from the spot with amazement. *^ We soon turned our eyes," he 
observes, '' to the Buller, or Bouillair^ of Buchan, which no man can see with 
indiiFerence, who has either sense of danger or delight in rarity. It is a rock per- 
pendiculaiiy tubulated, united on one side with a high shore, and on the other rising 
steep to a great height above the main sea. The top b open, from which may be 
seen a dark gulf of water, which flows into the cavity through a breach made in 
the lower part of the enclosing rock. It has the appearance of a vast well, 
bordered with a wall. The edge of the Buller is not wide, and to those who walk 
round appears very narrow. He that ventures to look downward sees that, if his 
foot should slip, he must fall from his dreadful elevation upon stones on one side, or 
into water on the other. We, however, went round, and were glad when the circuit 
was completed.i" When we came down to the sea, we saw some boats and 

• Two hundred and fifty feet, according to more recent admeasurement. 

t There is a local anecdote of a young lady who, alMmt thirty years ago, while on a visit at Slaines Castle, 
made this perilous circuit on horseback. It is prohable, tiowerer, that the path in those days was consider- 
ably wider than at present. But a feat of thb kind is less surprising when compared with mule-traTelling in 
the Alps ; where, as we have often witnessed, that surefooted and sagacious animal will carry his rider along 
the brink of precipices, from which the eye shrinks with instinctive horror, and where it appears next to im^ 
possible that anything living could attempt a footing.^We learn from the same authority, Mr. Mackie^ 
that a fanner of the neighbourhood passing this way, and having business in the village, left his horse and 
cart at a short distance from the Buller. In his absence the horse, moved either by a spirit of adventure or 
allured by the sweemess of the grass along its margin, continued to advance till he was actuaUy progressing 
round the very rim of the gulf, enjoying his repast, and the *Muml)ering wheels" dangling over the precipice 
right and left. The astonishment of his owner may be imagined, but the hone and cart, it is added, were 
fortunately retrieved.>-Such a horse would have made a figure at Astley V. 
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rowers, and resolved to explore the BuUer at the bottom. We entered the arch 
which the water had made, and found ourselves in a place which, although we 
could not think ourselves in danger, we could scarcely survey without some recoil of 
the mind. The basin in which we floated was nearly circular, perhaps thirty yards 
in diameter. We were enclosed by a natural wall, rising steep on every side, to a 
height which produced the idea of insurmountable confinement. The interception 
of all lateral light caused a dismal gloom. Round us was a perpendicular rock ; 
above us, the distant sky, and below, an unknown profundity of water."* 

To the above description, written in the autumn of 1773» little needs to be added : 
the wild features of the scene, and the effect produced upou the minds of travellers, 
continue to present nearly the same aspect and to awaken the same impressions as 
in the days of the great Lexicographer. The scene of horror, however, is often 
enlivened by pic-nic parties from Peterhead, during the fine season, and is 
deservedly considered as one of the great * lions' on this coast, a title to which its 
continual ' roar' gives it a more especial title. 

The geological features of this locality are very interesting. The rocks are of 
primitive granite, and appear to have been upheaved to the surface by some 
internal expansive force, and have an inclination from east .to west of 25^. Reposing 
upon the granite, is a bed of diluvial clay of from ten to fifteen feet deep, con- 
taining numerous small water-worn stones, of different species of the secondary 
formation ; besides large quantities of flint, originally embedded in limestone, 
which must have been rolled from a great distance, as there are no beds of lime- 
stone on this coast, or in any of the neighbouring districts. From atmospheric 
action and other causes the rocks are rapidly disintegrating ; and great quantities 
of dAm are annually accumulating at the bottom of the precipices, where wild 
grasses and lichens springing up, produce by theur decomposition a vegetable 
mould which is gradually increasing. 

* The aeooiniMaijriiig view has been justly pronounoed as by far the best that has ever appeared of this 
lemazkable scene; and is taken at the same point from which it was contemplated by Dr. Johnson, after his 
walk from Slames Castle, about two miles distant. Sir Walter Scott, when on his excursion to the Shetland 
Isles, and while becalmed off this coast, paid a visit to the Buller ;* and we are of opinion, says Mr. 
Madde, that in his description of the CaTem of Staffa, we can discover some of the general features of tlie 
scene described, shadowed forth in the ** Lord of the Isles.'* 



1 It is proper to mention, that although now generally written Buller, it is uniformly known in the district 
as the Bulleri^iet BouilUnrt, or boiling caldrons. 
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STONEHAVEN. 

<* The flocks are white upon the moor ; 
The forert 't filled with deer ; 
There '■ industry at every door. 
And shipping at the pier.** 



Stonehaven, like Aberdeen, has its old town and iu new ; but ^* with this 
distinction, that of the latter, the new town is the older of the two." The old town 
of Stonehaven, or Steenhiye as it was formerly written, was built on feus granted 
by the ' Earls Marischal,' by one of whom it was erected into a burgh of barony. 
The new town, or * Links of Arduthie,^ is separated from the old town by a brook, 
called the water of Carron, and is built upon the estate of the pairiotic Mr. 
Barclay AUardyce, of Ury. It is the county-town; and hither, in 1660, the 
sheriflT-court was removed from Kincardine by act of Parliament 

On the south-west of a bare rocky promontory, called Garron-point, at the entrance 
of Stonehaven Bay, are seen the ruins of Cowie Chapel, which is said to have been 
dedicated to the blessed Virgin.* From this point on the north, called Garron, to 
that of Downie on the south, is what is termed the Bay of Stonehaven. The 
town stretches from the bridge over the Cowie river, on the north, to the above- 
mentioned head-land, Downie Point, on the south; but is divided, as already stated, 
into two parts by the " Carron ;^ the north part being the new, and the south the old, 
or sea-town ; close to which last, and to Downie Point which is a protection to it 
from south-east gales, stands the Harbour, erected, like most others on the east coast, 
«^award. It is a capacious basin, and would contain a great number of vessels, 
but until lately, when two cross-jetties were built, it was very insecure, or afforded 
little protection to vessels during north-east and east gales, to which it is much 
exposed, the entrance being to the east. It is now, however, comparatively secure; 
and gas-lights being erected, the one bearing on the other, vessels bound southward 
in winter find it a very agreeable retreat, and about thirty so situated have been 
seen in it at one time. 

The exports consist of grain, timber, herrings, and other fish : the imports are 
principally coals and lime, of which a great quantity is required for agricultural 
purposes. 

* " East Coast" Description, &c. 
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Stonehaven, from the deep water contiguous to it, is admirably adapted as a 
fishing station, and some years ago the herring-trade was carried on with abundant 
success-r-even to the manuring of the land, as we have seen elsewhere, with that fish. 
Afterwards, from some cause not very well ascertained, that trade fell off, until 
last season, when it was again resumed, and a very fair fishing was obtained. 
The number of boats now preparing for the ensuing season will be much 
increased. 

The Harbour, in spring-tides, will admit vessels drawing fourteen feet water, 
sometimes upwards ; but in ordinary tides the depth can hardly be reckoned at 
more than from ten to eleven feet. 

The trade of curing fish by smoke-drying, in imitation of the Finnan haddies^ is 
carried on with much spirit : several large houses have been fitted up for this 
purpose and for red-herrings; and a stranger would scarcely believe the extent done 
in this business, the haddocks thus, cured being sent to London, Edinburgh, and 
other markets in the south, by all conveyances. 

The other trade of the place is principally in manufacturing woollen, linen, and 
cotton cloths, a branch of native industry in which great numbers of people are 
employed. The Glenury distillery is a large concern, and close to the town, from 
which a great quantity of whiskey is constantly shipped ofi: The population of 
Stonehaven in 1831 was found to be 2965 ; but it has not much increased within 
the last nine years. 

Among the disasters which, in its day, Stonehaven has had to deplore, we may 
cite the following, as characteristic of those unhappy times, when the country was 
torn by the violence of faction, and fire and sword laid waste this ill-fated district. 
On the 20th of March, 164f5, the Marquis of Montrose, then quartered at Stone- 
haven, addressed a letter to Earl Marischal, at his castle of Dunnottar, about two 
miles from this, exhorting him to espouse the royal cause ; but receiving no answer, 
he proceeded to wreak his vengeance on the earFs lands and dependents. *' There- 
after," says the historian,* ^^ he fires the Tolbooth, a prison of Stonehaven, wherein 
there was store of grain, and the whole town, with all the barnyards, houses, and 
other buildings, except those of James Clark, wherein Montrose himself was 
quartered. They plundered a ship lying in the harbour, then set fire to her, as 
well as to all the fishing-boats then in the harbour. They burnt up the whole 
town of Cowie, houses, buildings, com, and corn-yards ; and in like manner plun- 
dered the whole goods, gear, horses, oxen, sheep, which they could get ; plundered 
the parson of Dunnottar's house and set it on fire. The people of Stonehaven and 
Cowie, it is said, came out, men, women, and children at their feet, and children 

* Spalding. 
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in their arms, crying, howling, and weeping, praying the earl for Code's sake to 
save them from this, fire as soon as it was kindled; but these poor people got 
n oanswer, nor knew they where to go with their children. How lamentable to 
behold ! 

" Fetteresso was also fired, and a quarter of it burnt ; but the whole corn-yards 
and low buildings were utterly destroyed, and burnt up. They set fire to the 
pleasant park of Fetteresso : some trees being green would not bum, but the hart, 
the hind, the deer, and the roe skirled* at the sight of fire, but they were all taken 
and slain ; the horses, mares, oxen and cows were all likewise killed, and the whole 
baronies of Dunnottar and Fetteresso, the principal seat of the Earl Marischal, 
utterly spoiled, plundered, and undone.'*^ 

Stonehaven is fifteen miles south-west of Aberdeen, sixty-one from Banff, thirty- 
four from Arbroath, fifty-one from Dundee, and twenty-three from Montrose. A 
market is held here every Thursday, and five annual fairs give additional stimulus 
to trade and agriculture. 

Kincardineshire is represented in Parliament by Major-General, the Hon. Hugh 
Arbuthnot, next brother of Viscount Arbuthnot. In 1831, the population of 
this county amounted to 31,431, and its real value to £94,861. 
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DUNDEE. 

Here busy commerce spreads her sail ; 

The Tay flows broad and iVee ; 
And sea and river, hill and dale, 

Pi^y tribute to Dukdee.** 



Highly favoured by nature in point of situation, Dundee has enjoyed, from 
the remotest period of our national history, many facilities for the encouragement 
of trade. But it is only in more recent times that she has risen to that eminence 
which now places her among the first-rate commercial towns of the empire. That 
laudable spirit of enterprise which has encircled the whole island with new, or 
improved ports and harbours, has operated most beneficially for those of Dundee ; 
where, within the last twenty or thirty years, almost every improvement which 
either science could suggest or wealth accomplish has been carried into effect. 

* Screamed shrilly. 
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By reverting to the earliest records of Dundee,, as a sea-port, we find that the 
principal part of the fleet, sent in pursuit of the fugitive Both well, in 1569, con- 
sisted of three vessels furnished by the port of Dundee. But in less than a century 
after this, when the town was surprised and sacked by General Monck, in 1651, a 
hundred ships were found in the harbour, sixty of which were loaded with booty 
captured by the besiegers. In making this statement, however, it is probable that 
among these were some vessels from other ports, which had sought temporary 
refuge in the harbour, as almost the only stronghold which had successfully 
resisted the bribes or the hard blows of the assailants. From the year which 
succeeded this disastrous event, the progressive increase of the trade and commerce 
of Dundee fully evinced the elasticity of that national character, which could never 
be easily depressed nor permanently subdued. It was not till the middle of the last 
century, however, when the people of Scotland had availed themselves of their 
connection with England, that their trade and commerce began to exhibit not 
only symptoms of life, but certain indications of health and vigour. 

On the return of peace in 1815, the first great impulse was given to the manu- 
factures and commerce of Dundee, by the renovation and extension of the harbour. 
Prior to that epoch, the accommodation provided for shipping was adapted to the 
most limited commerce only. One small pier and two or three clumsy erections in a 
state of dilapidation, and which it required a boat to reach, constituted the sole pro- 
tection afforded to the shipping, and the only convenience for discharging or loading. 
Although the spirit of enlightened enterprise had been at work for several years, 
it was only at this late period that application was made to Parliament, and a bUl 
obtained for separating the harbour from the other branches of the common good 
and for investing the management of it for a term of years in district commission- 
ers, who were selected partly from the magistrates, and partly from the public 
bodies of the town. Oreat pains were taken to procure the best plans ; and after 
all preliminaries had been settled, the work was begun and carried on with such 
extraordinary activity, that, although everything was finished in the most sub- 
stantial manner, all was accomplished within the time specified. The plan 
comprised the new harbour, consisting of a wet-dock of about six acres; a tide- 
harbour of much greater extent ; a graving-dock, capable of containing three of the 
largest merchant-vessels frequenting the Tay ; extensive carpenters' and other yards 
for ship-building ; wide and capacious quays, afibrding berthage for about thirty 
vessels to load or discharge at the same time. From the first moment that measures 
were taken to ensure this superior accommodation, the number and tonnage of the 
ships were increased by their owners, and the trade and commerce of the port most 
materially improved. The expenditure incurred by these great public works, 
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though amounting, from 1815 to 1833, to i?242y000, or upwards, was judiciously 
(says our Statistical authority) applied, and with great advantage both to the 
private trust and to the public at large. 

When the plan for the new harbour was adopted in 1815, it was considered to 
be so extensive, especially when compared with what preceded it, that it was 
generally believed that the accommodation it promised would exceed the necessities 
of the trade of Dundee for many years; but this was so far from the fact, that 
some years ago the want of sufficient berthage became so much a subject of 
complaint, that measures were taken as soon as possible to remedy the evil. A 
new harbour-bill was applied for, and obtained, vesting the shore-dues permanently 
in a board of trustees. A plan was adopted for extending the tide-harbour, and for 
converting the greater part of it into a wet-dock, and for other improvements, 
rendered necessary by the rapidly increasing trade and commerce of the town, all 
of which have been completed. 

Since 1821 the rents levied at the port of Dundee have been reduced more 
than once ; and, since the last act came into operation, a reduction has also taken 
place in several articles of trade. 

The manufactures of Dundee have become of great interest not only to the 
town, but to the nation at large. The proportion which they bear to the general 
produce of the industry of the state is very high ; and their rapid and continued 
progress holds out the most encouraging prospect of still greater accessions in 
every department of trade. Of these manufactures the linen-trade holds the first 
place; it employs the greatest number of hands and the greatest capital, and gives a 
stimulus to all other branches of trade and commerce. The materials for this branch 
of manufacture are imported from Russia, Prussia, Holland, and Brabant, and thus 
employ a great number of ships and seamen. Thirty-five years ago, almost all the 
linen yarns used in the manufactures here, were hand-spun, part of them in 
town and part in the country. In 1811, there were only four spinning-mills in 
Dundee driven by steam, making altogether about sixty-one horse-power, and 
converting into yams about one ton and a half of flax per day. In 1832, 
there were upwards of thirty flax spinning-mills in Dundee and the immediate 
neighbourhood, with a six hundred horse-power, and converting to yarn fifteen 
thousand tons of flax annually. In these mills about three thousand persons — ^men, 
women, and children — are employed daily, working twelve hours and a half, 
exclusive of half an hour allowed for each meal. The yarns thus manufactured 
are generally sent from the mills direct to the bleach-fields, or to the wash-mill, 
where they are scoured or whitened, and prepared for the loom. In weaving sail- 
cloth and other heavy goods, men only are employed ; but in the lighter fabrics, 
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women perform the work as well as the men. Formerly, the women were employed 
in spinning only; but here, as everywhere else where steam is employed, the 
introduction of machinery has wholly superseded the use of the domestic wheel and 
distaff, and compelled the females to earn a scanty subsistence in a much less 
appropriate labour. 

Full tide in the estuary of the Tay is generally said to occur, on the days of the 
new and full moon, at a quarter past two o^cIock, but in the harbour of Dundee it 
flows till about half-past two. The average height of the spring-tides, as measured by 
an index at the entrance to King William'^s Dock, is about seventeen feet, while that 
of the neap-tides is about eleven feet. The water opposite the town, though saline, 
is not wholly marine, but considerably diluted by the fresh-water flowing down the 
river : and this is the reason, probably, why sea-water insects never attack the piles, 
buoys, or beacons about the harbour. Opposite the town, the river Tay is very nearly 
two miles broad. The channel across is much interrupted by a sand-bank, 
which, though formed within the last forty years, has now at full spring-tides 
only about ten feet water over its surface, and at neap-tides scarcely more than 
four.* 

Within the last forty years the population of Dundee has been more than 
doubled; its charitable contributions have risen from under two thousand pounds to 
upwards of seven thousand pounds per annum ; its shipping has increased fourfold, 
while its linen-trade has been called almost entirely into existence. But the 
reverse of the picture must not be concealed : — the assessment for the poor has 
advanced tenfold ; in 1791 it was £400, it is now j?4000, or probably upwards. 
This is an evil, it has been said, inseparable from prosperous communities ; for the 
poor generally flock to, or are rapidly increased in them ; and where multitudes are 
gathered together at various employments, example does not always favour 
economy, industry, and virtue. Nor is it easy, amidst the spirit of enterprise 
which is now abroad, to suggest any improvement for the town, which the resident 
authorities have not already in contemplation. 

In population, trade, and manufactures, as above stated, Dundee has advanced 
faster perhaps than any town so situated in the United Kingdom. There are men 
now living who remember when its population was less than one fifth of what it 
now is ; and when its harbour was a crooked wall, affording shelter to only a 

* Its position is not far from midway across ; its fonn is spindle-shaped ; its length, as seen at low.water, 
upwards of a mile ; and its oomae, parallel with that of the river. At present, its lower or eastern extremity 
is stretching down in the form of a curve, concave towards the harbour of Dundee ; but it is so oonstanUy 
altering its features, that no further remark needs to be made upon it than this, that it is always accumulating, 
and slowly moving down the river. This sand«bank, in reference to the navigation of the Tay, is naturally 
an object of ac small interest and solicitude. — Statist. Aec. 1839. 
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few fishing or smuggling-craft ; when its spinning-mills were things unknown and 
un thought of; and when its trade was hardly deserving of the name.* 

The town of Dundee is now represented in Parliament by the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pamell, Bart, brother-in-law of the Earl of Portarlington, and Paymaster- 
General to the Forces. 



MACDUFF. 

" .... A place, where indastry and health 
Their sure abode have found ; 
When want ha* ripened into wealth, 
And gladdened all around. 
How gweet on that romantic bay 
To gpcnd the live-long summer-day !** 



Macduff, which in the course of a century has emerged from its humble origin 
of a few fishermen's huts, into a town and harbour of no little importance on this 
coast, is now an object of increasing interest to all who delight in tracing the 
gradual rise and progress of national prosperity, in the ramifications of our trade 
and commerce. The town is situated about a mile and a half to the east of Banff*, 
already described; and in the grouping of its buildings presents an aspect 
sufficiently romantic to arrest the attention of every stranger who has a taste for 
the picturesque. The Earl of Fife, on whose property it is built, has greatly 
contributed to its advancement in all that regards the comfort of the inhabitants, 
and the improvement of its harbour, which is now considered one of the best in the 
Moray Frith. At the instance of this patriotic nobleman, Macduff^ was created a 
burgh of barony by his Majesty George III. ; and from that time large sums of 
money have been annually expended in improving the town, encouraging industry, 
and extending the harbour. The import and export traffic of this port continues 
on the increase, and employs upwards of a dozen vessels that carry on a regular 
trade with London and the ports of the Baltic. The exports consist chiefly of corn, 
salmon, cod-fish, and granite, for which the quarries of this coast have been so 
long known and appreciated. It is also a favourite fishing-station, and pos- 
sesses a numerous fleet of boats engaged in the herring-fishery, which is here 
prosecuted during the season with great activity and success. 

• For many of the preceding facta we are indebted to the New Statistics of the Town and Port of Dundee, 
a work indispensable to all who desire correct information on the subject 
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The town contains a thriving and industrious population of neariy two thousand: 
it has a grammar-school, a town-hall, and a jail. The church, which forms 
so prominent a feature in the picture, occupies a conspicuous situation on the 
eminence, and owes much to the taste and munificence of Lord Fife, who has 
erected a fine massy cross in its immediate precincts, and thereby contributed an 
ornament which, by its peculiar elevation, gives additional interest and effect to the 
whole scene. 

To the bridge across the Devon, by which Macduff communicates with Banff 
and the surrounding scenery, we have already adverted in our notice of the latter 
town and harbour. Owing to the acknowledged excellence of its accommodation 
for shipping, Macduff is gradually acquiring fresh testimony in its favour as a 
sea-port ; and promises to insure to its inhabitants, at no remote period, their 
full proportion of maritime prosperity. So be it ; and in this wish and prospect 
every one, who is acquainted with the place or the people, will cordially sym- 
pathize. 



MONTROSE. 

** Maie ditat : Rosa decorat." 

<« MontitMe— a beauty that lies concealed, as it were, in the bosom of Scotland; most delicately dressed up, 
and adorned with ezceUent buildings, whose foundations are laid with polished stone and her poru all washed 
with silver streams that trickle down from the famous Ask.** — Richahd Faaxk, a.d. 1858. 



Montrose, a royal burgh and sea-port town of Forfarshire, is agreeably situ- 
ated on a level plain, or peninsula, bounded on the north-east by the German 
Ocean, on the south by the river South-Esk, and on the west by a large expanse 
of this river, called the Basin of Montrose. The erection of this town into a royal 
burgh has generaUy been referred to the year 1«352, being the twenty-third of the 
reign of David II.; but it appears to have been a place of some note long before it 
acquired this dignity, and is connected with many important events in the history 
of Scotland. It is mentioned by Froissart, as the port from which the gallant Sir 
James Douglas embarked in 1330, for the Holy Land, attended by a numerous 
and splendid retinue, and carrying with him the heart of King Robert Bruce. 
This, as the reader knows, was in execution of the last charge committed to him by 
his royal master, namely to carry the heart of the deceased monarch to Jerusalem, 
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and there deposit it in the holy sepulchre.* The disastrous failure of this pious 
enterprise is too well known to require further notice in this place. 

Montrose is the scene of an humiliating event, which is thus strikingly recorded : 
^* This year, 1296, John Comyn, Lord of Strathbolgie, basely and traitorously, 
contrary to his faith, delivered King John (Baliol) to Edward, King of England, 
at the castle of Montrois in Angus, in the fourth year of John *s reign, and there he 
surrendered his crown. The crown was snatched from his head, the ermine torn 
from his mantle, the sceptre wrested from his hand, and every thing taken from 
him belonging to the state and dignity of a king. Dressed only in his shirt and 
drawers, and holding a white rod in his hand, after the manner of penitents, he 
confessed that by evil and false counsel, and through his own simplicity, he had 
grievously offended his liege-lord, recapitulated all the late transactions, and 
acknowledged himself to be deservedly deprived of his kingdom."f 

In the year 1648 Montrose was visited by the plague, when, ^^ because of the 
pestilence enlarging and spreading itself, daily destroying and cutting down many, 
there was no session nor collection in the church,^ between the month of May in 
that year and the February following. It was from this harbour that the '* Che- 
valier,^' after the failure of his designs upon Scotland, sailed in the month of 
February, 17^6, attended by several of his principal adherents.;*: 

The principal manufactures carried on in Montrose are the spinning and weaving 
of flax. For this purpose there are four steam-mills of one hundred and twenty- 
nine-horse power for spinning, and one on the North Esk driven by water. These 
four steam-mills produce annually 854.869 spindles. There are also in the town 
soap, starch, rope, and sail manufactories ; and two for making steam-machinery. 
Shipbuilding is carried on to a considerable extent, and there is a patent slip 
introduced for repairing ships. There are five breweries, two tan-works, two 
candleworks, a foundry, and a steam-mill for grinding meal and flour. 

Montrose is a port of the Custom-House, and, as such, comprehends within its 
bounds all that district between the lights of Tay on the south, and the Todhead 
on the north, thereby including Arbroath, and other places of less importance. 
The account of shipping for Montrose alone amounts to one hundred and eight, 
with an aggregate burthen of eleven thousand tons, but that of the whole district 

* While he was on this expedition, says Froissart, he kept court in a royal manner, with the aound of 
trumpets and cymbals; and aU the ▼essels for his table were of gold and silver. 

t New Satist. Ace. Balfour's Annals. Buchanan's HisL yol. L ed. 182?. 

1^ At eight o'clock at night, having ordered his horse to the door of his lodging, with all his guards 
mounted as usual, he retired from his lodgings, by a back-door, to those of the Earl of Mar ; and thence, in 
company with the earl and a domestic, by a private foo^ath to the water-side^ where a boat was waiting, whidi 
carried him on board the Maria Theresa of St. Maloes. 
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comprjses one hundred and eighty-seven ships, registered at eighteen thousand two 
hundred tons.* The trade of this Port, at the time we are writing, is understood 
to be on the increase. 

The principal foreign imports into Montrose consist of flax, hemp, tallow, whale- 
fins and oil, fir-timber, oak and oak-planks, deal, and deal*ends. But as the 
goods manufactured here are sent coastwise to London, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
other towns, there are few or no ea:ports to foreign places from Montrose. Owing, 
however, to the bonded system having been extended to this port, nearly all the 
foreign wines and spirits consumed in the district, are brought coastwise to the 
bonded-warehouses, and pay duty at the Custom-House when taken out for 
consumption. 

The exports from this district by the coasting-trade consist of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, peas, beans, and potatoes ; salmon, codfish, and pork, the latter chiefly 
for the London market : great coal, culm, parret, lime, blue slate, iron, tallow, 
rosin, barilla, kelp, salt, and herrings from the Moray Frith, chiefly smoked and 
sent to the Hull and London markets. The principal import from the English 
coast is coal ; but various other articles are imported and exported by four regular 
traders to London, two to Glasgow, and two to Leith. 

Montrose contains several public edifices, all designed with considerable taste 
and substantially executed. Among these are the church, with a fine gothic tower, 
St. John*s church ; St. Peter's Episcopal chapel, the Town-Hall, the Academy, the 
Lunatic Asylum, and the Jail, erected within the last few years. The finest 
object, however, and which combines ornament with utility, is the new Chain- 
Bridge, erected, like many others in the United Kingdom, after a plan by Captain 
James Brown, of the Royal Navy. The foundation-stone of this admirable struc- 
ture was laid on the 18th of September, 1828, and the whole was completed before 
the close of the following year. The distance between the towers at the two 
extremities of the bridge, measured from the centre, is four hundred and thirty-two 
feet. The height of each tower is seventy-one feet, namely, twenty-three and a 
half from Jthe foundation to the roadway ; forty-four from the roadway to the top 
of the cornice ; and three feet and a half forming the cornice. It spans the river, 
South Esk, and is justly considered the finest specimen of the kind in Scotland. 
The whole cost is stated at twenty thousand pounds. 

The population of Montrose, which in 1831 amounted 12,055, continues rapidly 
to increase. The society is very superior to that of most country towns, and 
includes amongst its members, men who have distinguished themselves in every 

* See the reriied Stotif t. Ace. for Feb. 1836. 
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department of the state. It was fonnerly represented in Parliament, by Joseph 
Hume, Esq., a native of the place, and long known as a leading Member in the 
House of Commons. The present member is Patrick Chalmers, Esq.« of Auldbar. 



PORT GLASGOW. 

Here, tafely moored, our ▼essek ride, 

Here plies the busy oar; 
And every ship that stems the tide 

Brings treasures to our shore : 
Here trade and industry command 
The trusty heart and steady hand. 



The ground on which this town has been erected belonged originally to the 
estate of Newark, and was purchased by the magistrates of Glasgow, in 1668, in 
order to provide a convenient harbour for the merchant-vessels belonging to that 
city — hence the name of Port Glasgow. In 177^9 ^ charter was obtained from 
parliament, conferring on the town the privilege of a burgh of barony, and granting 
a constitution, which vested the management of its municipal afikirs in a council 
of thirteen, including two baillies. By the late Burgh-Reform Act, the number 
was reduced to nine, consisting of a provost, two baillies, and six councillors. By 
the Reform Bill the town has been elevated to the rank of a parliamentary burgh. 
It embraces a constituency of two hundred and eleven qualified voters; and, in 
connexion with Kilmarnock, Rutherglen, Dumbarton^ and Renfrew, sends one 
member to parliament. The present representative is John Campbell Colquhoun, 
Esq , son of the Lord Registrar of Scotland, and a first classman of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

In its general appearance. Port Glasgow presents an air of much neatness and 
regularity. The streets are straight, and for the most part cross each other at 
right-angles ; while the houses, nearly uniform in size and generally whitewashed, 
give to the whole a light and regular appearance. Among the modem buildings 
the town-house, and parish-church are chiefly deserving of notice. The town-hall, 
of plain but substantial workmanship, is ornamented in front with a portico, resting 
on four massy fluted pillars, and surmounted with a handsome spire, which rises 
from the centre. Of this edifice, the ground-floor has been laid out chiefly in 
shops ; but the upper story, in addition to the chambers of the council and town- 
clerk, contains a large and commodious reading-room, with several apartments 
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occupied as mercantile counting-rooms. The church was finished seventeen 
years ago, and affords accommodation for about twelve hundred persons. It is 
square in form, and plain in its exterior ; but is much and deservedly admired for 
the simplicity and elegance of its internal arrangement. The wealthy inhabitants 
of the place did themselves great honour, and at the same time set a valuable 
example to others, by gratuitously contributing a sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
to assist in the expense of its erection. There are two other places of public 
worship — the one a chapel-of-ease, belonging to the Established Church of Scotland, 
sufficiently large to accommodate fifteen hundred persons ; the other a meeting* 
house in connexion with the Associate Synod. 

Attached to this Port are two capacious harbours, substantially built, and so 
completely sheltered from storms, that the vessels moored within them have rarely 
been found to suffer injury even in the severest weather. These harbours are 
furnished with ample quay- and shed-room, and also with a commodious graving- 
dock — the oldest in Scotland, and lately improved at a great expense for the 
repair of shipping. The largest vessels that trade to the Clyde are found at this port, 
measuring about six hundred tons, and all of them carrying nearly double the 
amount of their re^ster tonnage; yet such is the facility of access to this 
harbour, that vessels which draw twenty-one feet of water are towed up and down 
the channel with the greatest ease and safety. 

A very important addition to the harbour accommodations of Port Glasgow has 
just been obtained, in the erection of wet-docks. The present harbours having been 
found much too small for the increasing number of ships belonging to the port, the 
inhabitants of the town resolved to avail themselves of their local advantages, by 
converting the Bay of Newark, naturally adapted to the purpose, into a spacious 
dock, where vessels of the largest class might lie securely afloat in every state of 
the tide. Accordingly, the trustees of the harbours obtained an act of Parliament, 
investing them with the necessary powers for carrying this desirable object into 
effect; and funds having been secured to the amount of thirty-five thousand 
pounds, they were enabled to commence the work, which was soon in rapid progress, 
and completed about four years ago. This dock, being the only one of the kind on 
the west coast of Scotland, and having spacious quays, with a twenty-five feet 
depth of water alongside, holds out special advantages to the trade, both in point of 
safety and convenience. 

Of the improving trade of Port Glasgow a pretty correct idea mav be formed by 
reference to the harbour revenue collected in the course of two years.* The 
charges levied at this port are all on the most moderate scale, and considerably 

• In 1831 the hjurboor duet amouiited to £1454. Of. 9d and in 1884 to £1639. 8f.— Scatut. Aee. 
VOL. II. U 
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below the rates imposed at the neighbouring ports of Greenock and Glasgow. To 
merchants engaged in trade with the Clyde, Port Glasgow thus presents the doable 
advantage of low charges and very superior accommodation ; while, at the same 
time, the privileges of the warehousing system are on a footing equal to those of 
any other port in the kingdom. Warehouse-room is provided on a very extensive 
scale, and is open for the general accommodation of the trade, on very moderate 
terms. The buildings- are aU of stone, and with only one exception, of special 
security. In addition to the regular bonded warehouses, there is a large area for 
receiving wood into bond, and an excellent warehouse for crushing refined sugars, 
in which large quantities of that article are prepared for exportation to the 
Mediterranean markets.* 

Shipbuilding is also carried on at this port to a very considerable extent : but 
of late years the carpenters have been chiefly employed in the construction of 
steamboats, of which they have produced a great number, some of them of the 
largest class, and all of very superior workmanship. From the nature of the trade, 
the rope-work and canvas factory are here in a state of constant activity, and give 
employment to a great number of hands. There are also two houses actively 
engaged in the business of sugar-refining. But, vast improvements having been 
effected within the last few years, by deepening the river, and extending the 
harbours and docks as already mentioned. Port Glasgow has just cause to 
anticipate all the advantages arising from a prosperous and extending commerce. 

It is gratifying to add, upon the best possible testimony, that the inhabitants of 
Port Glasgow (amounting in 1835 to upwards of six thousand) ** are generally well 
informed, diligent in business, liberal in charity, and unaffectedly attached to the 
duties of religion. Engaged in maritime and commercial avocations, they cannot be 
expected to have either time or taste for the pursuits of literature ; yet, with 
excellent local facilities for that purpose, many of them have received a liberal 
education, and generally speaking, they are highly respectable in point of intelligence 
and judment. Few of them possess great wealth, but a large proportion are in 
circumstances of independence. What redounds especially to their credit is that 
the principle of attachment to the British constitution and government, both in 
church and state, is nowhere more deeply rooted, more stedfastly maintained, or 
more unequivocally expressed, than among the spirited inhabitants of Port Glasgow.** 

* The foreign trade of this port may ht etlimated by the annexed table for 1834. 

From the West Indies 26 Ships, carrying 6,934 tons. 

East Indies ... . 3 „ ^ 1,040 „ 

British North America . . 36 „ „ 17.317 „ 

United States 6 „ „ 1,867 „ 

Mediterranean .... 11 „ „ 1,545 „ 

Amount in Shins . . 82 in tonnage 28,693— Stotut. Aee 



LEITH. 

Here AIary stood ! and ftom the Pier 
Saw Scotland's bulwarks towering near ; 
While countless voices swelled the theme 
Of '^ Welcome to our lovely Queen ! 
Here George, ** the Augustus of his time, 
First trod the unconquer'd Scottish clime; 
While every hand displayed the wreath 
Of— « Welcome to the Pier of Leidi ! " 






Leith,* which performs nearly the Bame important services to the ^ modern Athens,' 
as the * Pirseus' did to the ancient, has long served as the port and harbour of 
Edinburgh, to the prosperity of which, as well as to that of the whole country, it 
has greatly contributed. As early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, Uie 
citizens of Edinburgh received from King Robert I. a grant of the harbour of 
Leith ; but, owing to the resistance of a powerful family, to whose interests it was 
prejudicial, the royal grant was of little or no value to the city. As soon, however, 
as the difference was adjusted, and the corporation of Edinburgh had obtained 
undisturbed possession of the harbour, symptoms of mercantile prosperity became 
visible. But as this prosperity was confined to the corporation, the inhabitants of 
Leith were naturally incensed at the monopoly ; they felt themselves debarred 
from the natural advantages, profits, and employments of their maritime position, 
and daily beheld the wealth which flowed into their port transferred to the hands 
of those who were neither residents nor proprietors in the place. Force and 
authority, however, were sufficient to support the corporation in their new enter- 
prise, and to hold the people of Leith in subjection, whose only privilege was, that 
they might enter into certain conditions of partnership with the merchants of 
Edinburgh. This, however, was ultimately withdrawn; and in 1483 an Act of 
Council was passed, by which the citizens of Edinburgh were prohibited from 
engaging in partnership with the inhabitants of Leith, an act which was observed 
with a degree of rigour well calculated to foment the irritation already existing. In 
1555 a strong efibrt was made by the inhabitants of Leith to throw ofi^ their 
humiliating dependence. With this object in view they petitioned the Queen 
R^ent of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, for the royal sanction and assistance ; and 

* This Tiew is uken from the pier, with Edinburgh, the Castle, the Calton-hill, Salisbury-crags, and ArthurV 
in the background. 
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succeeded so far as to get Leith erected into a burgh of barony, a preparatory step 
to its being raised to the independence of a burgh royal. But, says Maitland, in 
bis History of Edinburgh, ^^ the Queen Regent died soon after, to the great loss and 
grief of the inhabitants, who, instead of having anything further done for their 
serTice, had the misfortune to learn that the king and queen had granted the 
superiority of their town to the Edinburghcrs, for the sum of ten thousand merks, 
and the reversion thereof, which the town-council of Edinburgh many years after 
purchased of Lord Thirlestane, for the sum of fourteen thousand merks ; whereby 
the unfortunate Leithers were in as bad a condition as formerly ; nay, worse, by 
the loss of their money, paid for the superiority aforesaid ; for I cannot learn that 
it was ever returned." From this epoch, however, having obtained letters patent, 
empowering the inhabitants to elect magistrates, and charters for erecting divers 
of their trades and arts into corporations, Leith acquired the name and distinction 
of a town. By these charters the people were divided into four classes, each of 
which became an incorporated body, known as the shipmasters, the traffickers or 
merchants, the maltmen, and the trades* companions ; the last of which possesses 
exclusive privileges. 

The port and harbour of Leith have always been an object of paramount 
interest to the country at large, and, from time to time, various plans for their 
improvement and extension have been carried into effect. There are now two dry- 
docks for building and repairing vessels — a branch of the craft which is here brought 
into extensive operation — and two wet-docks, each three hundred feet wide, by 
upwards of seven hundred feet long, and occupying, with their appurtenances, a 
space of about three hundred acres. On these important works upwards of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds have been expended. The basins are enclosed 
by well-constructed quays and capacious warehouses for the reception of mercnan- 
dise.* 

Leith enjoys an extensive commerce with the Baltic, the northern parts of Europe, 
Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean, North America, and the 
West Indies ; besides a widely ramified coasting-trade, and a share in the whale and 
herring-fisheries. The Leith smacks have been famous for their safety and swift- 
sailing properties ; and the powerful steam-ships, which now maintain an almost 
daily intercourse with London, are proverbial for their speed and accommodation. 

The growing prosperity of Leith is fully evinced by the number of trading 
vessels in its port ; the mercantile business carried on in every street, the crowded 

* The Custom-house, the Exchange, the Trinity-house, the Bank, the Court-house, the Baths, the G'raiii<- 
«]ar'>school, &c. are all elegant buildings, designed with classic taste, and of modem erection^ 
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warehouses and ships, its rope-works, canvas manufactories, sugar-refining-houses, 
breweries, distillery, soap-works, iron-foundries, glass-works, and other establish- 
ments of local industry. But the tide of prosperity, it is said, is prevented from 
reaching its height by the corporation of Edinburgh, who, by increasing the rate 
and number of the port-dues of Leith, have caused various branches of commerce 
to seek encouragement in Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Aberdeen, and other places. 

The depth of water in the harbour of Leith is stated at only sixteen feet at 
spring-tides, and ten feet at neap-tides ; so that very large vessels cannot enter the 
port ; but at a mile from the mouth of the harbour, there is excellent anchorage in 
what is called Leith Roads.* The fort, garrisoned by the royal artillery, is a place 
of great strength. 

The municipal government of Leith is vested in a provost, four baillies, a treasurer, 
and ten common-councillors. The police-force exists under the regulations of a local 
act, and the expense is defrayed by an assessment of eighteen-pence in the pound, 
upon the rents of all lands and houses of not less than three pounds per annum. 

Leith, in connexion with Portobello and Musselbui^h, returns one member to 
parliament, and is now represented by Andrew Rutherford, Esq., Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. 

In 1831, the united population of North and South Leith amounted to 44,294, 
and is understood to be rapidly increasing. 

The historical events with which Leith has been intimately connected are nu- 
merous and interesting ; but in no instance has it presented a picture of such im- 
posing splendour as on the appearance of the royal squadron in its harbour, in the 
month of August, 1822, when his late majesty George IV. landed for the first 
time, amid the acclamations of his Scottish subjects. 

A few minutes before twelve o^clock a gun from the Royal Oeorge announced 
that the king had entered his barge. The signal was immediately answered by a 
simultaneous shout from the thousands assembled on shore, the effect of which was 
indescribably striking. The roar of the cannon from the ships and the battery, 
and the combined voices of the multitude, seemed contending for mastery in their 
loyal enthusiasm. The royal barge was preceded by that of the Admiral of the 
station, followed by those of all the captains of his majesty's ships in the Roads — 
an immense number of private boats, all gaily trimmed, brought up the rear of this 
grand aquatic procession. As soon as the royal barge came within hail of the 
pier, the royal standard was hoisted on the lighthouse, and a deafening cheer, 
with the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, burst from the multitude. 

« The number of ships that entered the port ot Leith in 183S vis 254 British tnd 253 foreign, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 60,859. 
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As the royal barge passed the pier-bead, some young gentlemen of Leith struck 
up a patriotic air ou tbe great Scots' bagpipe, which, mixing with the rapturous 
shouts that now ascended from every quarter, gave a fiational tone to these de- 
monstrations of welcome^ which greatly delighted the king. As the baige ad- 
vanced in a line with the custom-house, the band struck up * God save the King,' 
while the magistrates, deacons, and traders advanced, and lowered their standards. 
When his majesty advanced to the landing-place, three distinct, well-timed cheers 
were given with great effect, by the tars who manned the numerous vessels dose by» 
which were followed up by the universal shouts of all upon shore — shouts the most 
hearty and prolonged that ever greeted the ears of a monarch. Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs now waved in such profusion from the ships, windows, and scaffoldings, 
that those who used them may literally be said to have shouted in the shade. His 
majesty was most sensibly affected by these demonstrations of loyalty. 

About noon, the king — dressed in an admiral's uniform, with a thistle and a sprig 
of heath in his hat, and the cross of St. Andrew, presented by the ladies of Edin- 
burgh, upon his breast — was received at the landing-place by all the great officers 
of state, the civil and military authorities, and ascended the gangway amidst the 
shouts of the multitude, the thunder of artillery, the clang of trumpets, and every 
demonstration of a ^ right royal' welcome. 

Our prescribed limits do not admit of our continuing the account of this memo- 
rable day — the brightest in the history of Leith harbour ; but to those of our read- 
ers who feel an interest in the subject, we recommend the leading journals of 
that day, all more or less eloquent on the king^s '^ landing and reception at 
Leith." 
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'< Majestic Clatha ! as a princess moring. 
From the paTilion of thy morniDg rest, 
To where the Athmtic sits, with smfle Approving, 
And folds his daughter to his ample breast. 
Throned in the sunset— monarch of the west : 
On thee he pours the treasures of his reign 
And wreathes Columbia's riches round thy crest. 
The Indies love thy name, and the long train 
Of myriad golden isles that p^em the azure main. 



»t 



The river Clyde, in a commercial point of view, is of the greatest importance, not 
only to the city of Glasgow, but to the whole western district of Scotland. Till 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, the channel of this noble river was 
so incommoded by fords and shoals, as to be hardly navigable even for the small 
craft of that day. Sensible of this great evil, and aware that it admitted of a 
remedy, the inhabitants of Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dumbarton entered into an 
agreement to excavate the channel of the river, and, by working six weeks alternately, 
succeeded in their enterprise. The principal ford and several others of less 
importance were removed, so that by the middle of the sixteenth century, flat- 
bottomed lighters could be floated with ease and safety to the landing-shore at the 
Broomielaw, which, in the process of time and events, has become the great 
commercial port of Glasgow. 

Till the middle of the seventeenth century, the merchants of Glasgow had their 
shipping-harbour at Cunningham in Ayrshire ; but owing to the distance, expense 
of land-carriage, and other disadvantages, measures were taken to establish a port 
and harbour at Dumbarton. After much discussion, however, the project fell to the 
ground, owing to certain fears entertained by the Dumbarton magistrates, that the 
sudden and great influx of seamen would raise the price of provisions to the 
inhabitants, and thus neutralize every promised advantage. This great object was 
next attempted at the village of Troon, but again defeated on the same ground 
which had occasioned its failure at Dumbarton. About ten years later, however, 
as we have already stated in our notice of Port Glasgow, the magistrates having at 
last succeeded in purchasing sufficient ground for the harbours so long con- 
templated, the plan was speedily carried into execution, to the eminent advantage 
of the public, and the especial encouragementof mercantile enterprise. 

Soon after the Revolution of 1688, while the trade of Glasgow was exhibiting a 
gradual increase, the Broomielaw became an object of great interest to the 
merchants, and a quay was accordingly built at an expense of thirty thousand 
merks Scots, no inconsiderable sum in those days. Thus, with a quay and a 
shipping-harbour, the trade of Glasgow continued to flourish, till ampler accommoda- 
tion being wanted, and mercantile enterprise becoming every year more apparent, 
Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, was engaged to inspect the river in 177^* ^^ ^^^ 
report, several improvements were recommended: an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for their execution ; but the commencement of operations was postponed 
from time to time, and the plan ultimately abandoned. Mr. Gilbome * of Chester 
was next consulted, and having suggested that a survey of the river should be 
made, the magistrates engaged Mr. James Watt — afterwards the celebrated 
improver of the steam-engine — who, in conjunction with Dr. Wilson and Mr. James 

* Mr. Gilbonie proposed to oontimct the river by jetties for dght miles below Glasgow, and to dredge 
and deepen it at an expense of £8640. — Statist, Ace. 
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Barrie, reported that several parts of the river from the Broomielaw to the Pomt 
House had less than two-feet water. In 177^ Mr. GiIborne*a plan was carried 
into operation ; one hundred and seventeen jetties were erected on both sides of 
the river, which, by confining its waters within much narrower bounds, allowed 
vessels drawing more than six-feet water to come up close to the Broomielaw al 
the height of the tide. Some years later, the same engineer suggested measures 
for bringing up vessels drawing seven-feet water; and since that time nearly 
all the celebrated engineers of this country have been consulted upon the same 
important question, most of whose suggestions have been adopted with advantage to 
the prosperity of Glasgow.* 

The rapid increase of trade at the Broomielaw, in consequence of the facilities 
thus afforded, is almost incredible.f Less' than sixty years ago, says a local 
authority, only a few gahbards of thirty or forty tons could come up to Glasgow. 
But in 1831, vessels drawing thirteen feet six inches of water could enter the 
harbour ; and at the present date vessels of three hundred tons and upwards, from 
America, the East and West Indies, and the continent of Europe, are often to be 
found lying three deep along nearly the whole length of the harbour.;^ During 
the year 1834 about twenty-seven thousand vessels passed Renfrew Ferry; and at 
some periods in the year, between twenty and thirty passed in one hour. 

A few years ago, the harbour of Broomielaw was only seven hundred and thirty 
feet long on one side; it is now 3340 feet long on the north side of the river, and 
1260 on the south. Till of late years there were only a few punts and ploughs 
for dredging the river ; there are now four dredging-machines, with powerful steam*^ 
apparatus and two diving-bells. The shed accommodation on both sides of the 
river is now most ample ; and one of the cranes for shipping steamboat boilers, 
and other articles of thirty tons, made by Messrs. Claud, Girdwood, and Co., 
may, for the union of power with elegance of construction, challenge all the 
ports in the kingdom. For the space of seven miles below the city the river is 

* In July of last year, 1839, Mr. Bold gave it as his opinion, that if the natural hreadth of a river be 
narrowed, it will acquire iii depth what it loses in width ; taking into account the nature of the soil at the 
bottom and sides of the river, and the velocity of the water> current. And among other suggestions for 
improving the river, he thought that any plan that should increase the volume of water in the upper reaches 
of the Clyde, above the dty of Glasgow, would be attended with the most beneficial results. By the 
removal of the wear at the New-Bridge, the Clyde would be deepened upwards, in such a manner as to allow 
a volume of water to ascend with each tide towards Dalmamock ford of about 18,200,000 cubic feet of water, 
equal to 367,242 tons. 

t The first vessel belonging to Olasgow that crossed the Atlantic, sailed from the Clyde in the year 1718. 

t The greatest number of vessels that ever entered the harbour of Broomielaw in one day did so on 
Mon^y l^st (Dec 6th, 1840). The number of arrivals, (m^gnen and coastwise^ as ttfomed in thebookl of 
|h€ harbour-master for that day amounts to tii'ty-'nine,^GUng<no Courier^ 
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confined within narrow bounds, and the sloping banks, formed of whinstone, in 
imitation of ashUr, are anequalled as a work of beauty and utility. 

The river and harbour dues of the Broomielaw, which were formerly disposed of 
by public sale, are now collected by the trustees, and in 1834 amoimted to £21,260. 
During the last six years they have greatly augmented, owing to the increased 
activity of trade and steam-navigation ; and as the improvements of the river are 
still carried on with great spirit, a corresponding increase in the harbour revenue 
may be confidently anticipated. 

From the Broomielaw, till it begins to expand into an estuary, the Clyde is 
everywhere overlooked, at short intervals, by the rising hulls and finished decks of 
steam-boats and other craft preparing for the launch. Compared with the bulk of its 
waters, and the breadth of its stream, this river is unequalled for the amount and 
stir of its navigation. Here it is seen bearing along ships of heavy burden and deep 
draught of water ; there plentifully dotted with yawls and wherries, and kept in a con- 
stant state of foaming agitation by large steam-ships, freighted with heavy cargoes 
from the shores of England and Ireland — by numerous coasting steam-vessels, 
careering over its surface with thousands of human beings, and by steam tug- 
boats, dragging behind them trains of sailing craft, too unwieldy to pilot their own 
way within its narrow channel. First in the practical working of steam-ship 
architecture and steam architecture, the Clyde may be safely said to maintain its pre- 
eminence over every other river in the world.* 

The Bboohiblaw Bbidgis, which forms so prominent a feature in the engraving, 
was begun after a design by Mr. Telford, the late celebrated engineer, and 
built by Messrs. Gibb and Son. It is faced with Aberdeen granite, and has a very 
gentle acclivity. It is 560 feet in length over the newals, and 60 feet in width over the 
parapets ; it has seven arches, and is wider than any river-bridge in the kingdom.f 

Tides. — The tide at Greenock j; is two hours earlier than at Glasgow. At 
places situated near the ocean, the tide flows nearly as long as it ebbs. At 
Greenock it flows generally about six hours, but at Glasgow it flows only for five 

* The progresi in fteam-naTigation is truly wonderful. In January, 1812, there was not a steam-boat in 
Europe, except the ** Comet," an experimental boat of three-horse power, constructed by Mr. Henry Bell, a 
man of great mechanical genius, who died in 1830, and to whose memory an obelisk has been lately erected 
on a rock overlooking the Clyde. Some of the Glasgow steam-boats have now upwards of 240-horse power. 

t The laying of the foundation-stone, on Sept 3, 1833, gave occasion to a grand masonic festival. In 
additiou to the dvil and ecclesiastical authorities of the city, the procession was attended by the magistrates 
of Ruther^en, Irvine, Renfrew, Paisley, Hamilton, Gorbals, Port Glasgow, Greenock, Pollodc-Shaws, Calton, 
Airdrie, and Anderston. In addition to these, the Interest of the day was greatly heightened by the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, and thirty-two provincial masonic lodges, all of whom attended the procession in the 
splendid badges of the craft. The details of this ceremonial — the most splendid and imposing that ever took 
place in Glasgow — have been preserved in a pamphlet printed at the expense of the trustees. 

X Dr. Hemn, Anderson's University. 
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hours and ebbs in about seven ; this however is modified by the winds. High 
winds in the Clyde affect the time and elevation of high-water; and by 
considering the form and course of the Frith of Clyde, it is obvious that a gale 
from a northerly quarter, by opposing the flow of the tide, will cause the time of 
high-water to be earlier, and the height of the water to be less than would 
otherwise be the case ; while a gale from an opposite direction, acting in concert 
with the. flowing tide, will produce a contrary efiect. 

The merchants and citizens of Glasgow have ever been characterized as a loyal, 
patriotic, and generous people. When the country was suffering under civil war, 
they raised an armed force in defence of their civil and religious liberties, and when 
menaced by the enemies of their country they stood nobly forward in its defence. 
In times of local distress their liberality knows no bounds ; and their support of 
Teligious and benevolent institutions has never been surpassed in any community. 
That the citizens of Glasgow have done honour to departed worth is abundantly 
proved by the monuments and statues erected in the city ; and that their gratitude 
is not confined to the dead is daily evinced by their respect and admiration of 
living merit. Such is the testimony borne to them by one of their fellow-citizens. 
Such they are known to be in their intercourse with strangers ; and none, we will 
venture to say, have ever spent a week in the precincts of the Broomielaw, 
and shared in its hospitalities, without a cordial assent to the city motto — 
Let Glasgow flourish ! 

Glasgow is represented in Parliament by John Dennistoun, Esq. and James Oswald, 
Esq., both merchants of long-standing and reputation in that city. The population 
in 1831 amounted to 202,426 of whom 93,724 were males, and 108,702 females. 



NEWHAVEN, 

(near EDINBURGH.) 

« To boat to boat !** Sir Eustace cried, 
^' For the tempebt gains apace. 
And our only hope in this whelming tide, 
Is * Our Lady's Port-of-Gnu*.' "• 



Newhaven derives its name and origin from James the Fourth, the most 
accomplished monarch of his day : here he erected a yard for shiphuilding, a har- 
bour for the reception of vessels, and a chapel dedicated to the V^irgin Mary and 

* The ancient name of Newhaven. 
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$aint James. The superior advantages which the new harbour possessed in depth 
of water was sufficient to give it a decided superiority over Leith, from which it is 
only a mile distant ; but, as this result was easily foreseen, measures were promptly 
adopted for its prevention, and the people of Edinburgh — to whom the prosperity 
of Leith was of vital importance — succeeded in purchasing the town and harbour, 
with all rights and privileges thereto belonging. Thus the rising importance of 
Newhaven was completely checked, and its rival trade restored to Leith. This 
import'int arrangement was completed between James the Fifth and the Town 
Council of Edinbui^h in 1511. 

The great natural advantages of Newhaven as a harbour, however, were not lost 
sight of; and in recent times the subject was once more revived by the city of 
Edinburgh, and arrangements for its improvement unanimously agreed to. 
Within the last few years these arrangements have been completed. A pier and 
harbour have been erected, beautiful in design and substantial in execution, 
affording abundant accommodation and shelter for the large steam-vessels and 
other craft frequenting this part of the coast, and to which the depth of water 
affords, for the most part, an easy entrance or exit, at all states of the tide. 

To the westward of Newhaven is the elegant chain-pier, erected for the special 
accommodation of steam- vessels ; and along the coast, and the intervening space 
between that and the city, numerous villas, cottages, and gardens, contribute great 
beauty and animation to the scenery, which is here peculiarly rich and variegated. 
On the opposite shore of Fife is seen the picturesque village of Aberdour, with its 
feudal keep and richly-wooded declivities. Half-way across the frith stand the 
venerable ruins of Inchcomb, the ancient iSlmonia, one of the earliest monastic 
establishments in the kingdom, and the subject of many a pious and monastic legend. 
On the south, the bulwarks of Edinburgh Castle, the blending structures of the 
*« new city and the old," the Calton-hill, with its Acropolis-like finish of monumental 
splendour, Salisbury Crags and Arthur's Seat refresh the eye and fill the mind with 
such striking combinations of nature and art, as are nowhere to be met with but 
in the precincts of the Scottish ' Athens.' 

Although the establishment of a harbour has operated greatly to the advan- 
tage of Newhaven, by giving additional value to every rood of ground in its 
vicinity, it has not materially interfered with the internal economy of the village, 
which retains most of those ancient characteristics, which for ages have given its 
inhabitants an isolated position in the community. Among the numerous buildings 
which have recently sprung up, as the fruit of modem speculation, it stands forth 
in its own primitive grotesque features, like a Gothic letter in the midst of a new- 
gilt alphabet. A stranger cannot enter it without being struck by the singularity 
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of everything around him — men, women, children, the fish-^creeP and the fishj 
cabin make their appeal to his senses in a manner not to be misunderstood. The 
remotest village in the Alps has not been left by the ^ march of improvement' more 
decidedly in the background than that of the fish-dealing denizens of Newhaven. 

That they are of Flemish or Dutch origin is evinced by many peculiarities in 
dress, habits, and observances ; and which by constant intermarryings amongst 
themselves, have been handed down to the living generation, little impaired by the 
constant changes which have metamorphosed everything else around them. They 
are nevertheless a very industrious race ; and in the exercise of their calling 
exhibit a strong resemblance to the sister colonics which still exist in many parts of 
the Flemish and French coasts. The * Courgain^ at Calais, for example, is but 
another Newhaven in all except its patois. The fishwives of the one and the 
poismrdes of the other bear a strict family likeness.* 

These singular Amazons dress themselves in a manner which, however coarse 
or homely in appearance, is not uncostly. They are unable to wear any head-dress 
except a napkin, on account of the necessity of supporting their burden by a broad 
belt which crosses the forehead, and must be slipt over the head every time they 
take off their merchandise. They usually wear, however, a voluminous and truly 
Flemish quantity of petticoats, and several fine napkins enclosing the neck and 
bosom. Their numerous petticoats are of different qualities and colours, as in the 
Netherlands ; and it is customary, while two or three of these are allowed to hang 
down to the ancles, to have as many more bundled up over the haunches, so as to 
give a singularly bulky and sturdy appearance to the wearer. Thirty years ago, 
the pmasardea of Newhaven wore neither shoes nor stockings; but in this 
particular they have at last yielded to the force of example, and clothed their 
nethermost extremities in comfortable worsted stockings and neat's-hide. Along 
with the fishermen occupying the village of Fisherrow, those of Newhaven supply 
the fresh fish consumed in Edinburgh and Leith ; while their wives, sisters, and 
daughters carry them to market or hawk them about the streets in baskets. They 
generally ask, like their sisters in the Courgain of Calais above mentioned, three 
times the value ; but their customers, aware of this propensity, have little 
difiiculty in reducing the " upset price'' to the estimate of the buyer. The female 

* << They are of robust fhunes and constitution, and usually cany from one to two hundred-weight upon 
their backs in creels or wicker baskets, and evince a masculine strength, not accompanied, however, with 
manners equally masculine. There is indeed a complete reversal ot the duties of the sexes ; the husband 
being often detained at home by bad weather, and employing himself as a nuree, while the wife is 
endeavouring, by the sale of her fish in Edinburgh, to earn the means of supporting her fiunily. A woman 
of Newhaven would think she had little cause for boasting, if she could not by this species of industry gain 
money sufficient to defray her domestic expenses, independently of her husband's exertioos,'* — A^ewAoven. 
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inhabitants of Newhaven enjoy the exclusive right of supplying the capital with 
oysters during two-thirds of the year. Whatever be their designs on the public 
purse in the way of trade, they exhibit a degree of honour in all dealings with each 
other; and are, in the main, an honest, peaceable, and industrious class of the 
community.* 

Newhaven has long been the £Etvourite bathing quarter of those citizens whose 
summer avocations detain them in the immediate vicinity of the capital, from which 
it is distant only a mile and a half. 



MARYPORT, 

CUMBEBLAND. 

*< Here Solway'B silver wave expands ; 
There Scotia's mountaiiis gleam ; 
While Skiddaw's giant crest commands 
HiU, valley, lake, and stream." 



The county of Cumberland is proverbial for the richness and variety of its 
scenery, for its mountabs, lakes, and rivers, its highly cultivated valleys, its 
thriving towns, industrious hamlets, and for the number and quality of its manu- 
factures, which, within the last ten years, have been carried on with great spirit and 
success. It possesses great advantages in an extensive line of coast ; where, at the 
confluence of its inland waters with the sea, ports and harbours, both of ancient 
and modern construction, afford every encouragement to those branches of foreign 
and domestic trade, to which the application of steam-power has now thrown open 
a new source of prosperity. 

Before entering on the particular subjects which have been selected, during an 
actual survey to illustrate the ports and harbours of this coast, we shall offer a 
few general remarks on the county at large ; and thence descend to those particular 
features which never fail to engage the stranger's attention in a tour of the ancient 
and romantic Cumbria. The inhabitants of this coast appear, from the earliest 

* Some of them have been noted for the remarkable compass and music of their voices. The cries of 
** Caller (fresh) haddies'^ and " Caller o*s " (oysters) are heard in every street in Edinburgh, and have been 
formally set to music 
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records, to have occupied, under the distinctive appellation of Cumbri, a large por- 
tion of the Brigantine territory. Under the Romans this county formed part of 
Britannia Inferior, and was afterwards incorporated with the province of Valentio. 
Subsequently to this epoch it was included in the '' kingdom "" of Cumbria, which 
appears to have been the hereditary domain of the renowned King Arthur, and 
long preserved its independence after the other divisions of the kingdom had 
gradually submitted to the Saxon yoke. At last, however, Cumbria also swelled 
the list of conquest, and was incorporated with the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria. At an early period of the Scottish monarchy, Cumbria appears to 
have been held in feudal authority by that crown ;* and hence the origin of those 
numberless disputes which rendered the *' Border'* a place of interminable hostili- 
ties, where aggression on the one hand, and reprisals on the other, laid the 
foundation of those stirring incidents and adventures which give the annals of that 
period an air of romance rather than of sober history, many vestiges of which are 
still observable in the living descendants of these Border disputants. 

As soon, however, as Cumberland was finally incorporated with England, the 
preservation of peace and the punishment of marauders were entrusted to the 
Lord Warden of the Northern Marches, an officer of high responsibility and ample 
jurisdiction, and generally elected from among the great landed proprietors of the 
county. 

On the accession of James the First to the throne of the United Kingdom, the 
causes of national animosity were happily removed. The moss-irooper laid aside 
his coat of mail for the cultivation of domestic arts ; the midnight raid'wtLS replaced 
by enterprises of a more rational character, and acts of mutual plunder and outrage 
were forgotten in the interchange of mutual kindness and hospitality. The slogan 
that had so frequently broken upon the slumbers of the devoted hamlet was 
exchanged for songs of peace; those who had hitherto been rivals in military 
enterprise were now cemented by new and growing sympathies ; their mutual 
attachment to agriculture, commerce, literature, and the arts, — all of which re- 
ceived a fresh and lasting impetus at the union of the two kingdoms, — engaged 
them in pursuits and occupations, the happy ftuits of which are now visible in 
every department of civil life. 

* There is a charter of Kmg David, after his accession to the Scottish throne, (a.d. 1139,) which is 
dated at Carlisle, and addressed to his men — *' Cumberlandiat Francis, Anglicis, et Cumbrensibus,** (Dug- 
dale's Mon^st. vol. i. p. 399,) from which we observe that Cumbria had now acquired the name of Cumber" 
land, and that it was inhabited by Normans and English, as well as by the ancient Cumbrians. This sudden 
change in the ancient population of Cumbria is very remarkable; but the cause is explained by the folio wing 
passage in the Saxon Chronicle (p. 198) : — << This year, 1092, King William, with a great army, went into the 
North, restored Carlisle, and built its castle. Returning into the South, the king sent a great multitude of Eng- 
lish, with their wives and flocks, to inhabit and cultivate that northern land.** See alto Caledonia, vol. iL p. 352; 
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Cumberland abounds in vestiges of Roman domination, and to the eye of the 
antiquary presents a fertile field of investigation.^ Of all these, however, the 
Roman wall is the most remarkable. It was built by the Emperor Adrian early 
in the second century, as a barrier against the Caledonians, and extended across 
the whole island from sea to sea. Its length was one hundred miles, and its 
breadth six feet, by twelve in height In its course it had twenty-five strong 
castle&» planted at regular distances ; the foundations of which, as well as of the 
wall itself, can still be traced, and in some places present a solid mass of several 
feet above ground. Besides these there are also Roman, Danish, or Saxon encamp- 
ments, in various parts of the county, as well as ancient Roman and British cause- 
ways, and several remains of Druidical circles. 

The mountains of Cumberland are exceedingly numerous, lofty, and of striking 
conformation. Around the lakes they are often finely grouped, generally clothed 
with copse-wood : there pastoral, and dotted with flocks ; and here rugged, precipi- 
tous, and hewn into deep ravines by those thundering torrents which convey their 
foaming tribute to the lakes. Every mountain in Cumberland has its name cele- 
brated in poetry, — every lake has been the subject of some inspired lyric ; and 
such was the favour in which the charming scenery of this county was held by 
several of the master-spirits of the age, that the lakes of Cumberland and the 
adjoining county were adopted as their residence ; and from the banks of which 
the strains of Wordsworth and Southey are still welcomed as the genuine emani^ 
tions of inspired minds. 

These mountains are very prolific in minerals. The celebrated black-lead mine 
is situated in Borrowdale, at the head of Keswick lake, and affords a supply to all 
Europe of that rare material, so useful in the arts, and as profitable, it is said, 
as a gold-mine to the proprietor. 

The principal river which falls into the sea on this part of the coast is the 
Derwent, which rises in Borrowdale, traverses the lakes of Keswick and Bassen- 
thwaite, and discharges its liberal volume of water into the sea at Workington. 

The former means of communication between the various districts of this county 
have been greatly facilitated by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway, (opened in 
1838,) which is intended to be carried through Wigton and Aspatria to Maryport, 
according to the late act, so as to afford immediate intercourse between that port 
and all the towns situated on the Newcastle line. Another railway is projected, 

* The great store of antiquaruui treasure lies nt a short walk from Maryport, where the Romans have left 
abundant proofs of their long sojourn on the banks of the Solway. The character of our present work, how- 
erer, does not permit our enlarging on this subject ; but to all those who visit Allonby or Maryport during 
the summer, and have a taste for antiquarian lore, the some thus briefly adverted to will furnish a source of 
many dasaical reminiseenoea. 
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as a continuation of the Grand Junction line from Manchester, and is to run, 
by embankments, through Morecombe and Dudden bays ; and thence, by the 
coast of West Cumberland, to Dearham on the Maryport railway. This will be 
of incalculable importance to Maryport, as the certain means of insuring a steady 
and extensive commerce. 

The ship-canaly* which runs from Carlisle past Bnrgh-on-the-sands (the ancient 
Axelodunum) towards Bowness, is the only canal in the county ; and, by com- 
municating with the Solway Frith, makes Carlisle an inland port, from which 
steam-vessels of various power keep up a regular intercourse with Liverpool, and 
all the intermediate towns along the coast. The port of Carlisle extends nominally 
from the mouth of the river Sark to Bankends near Maryport. 

Maryport derives its name from that of a patriotic lady in the neighbourhood, 
the wife of Mr. Humphry Senhouse, of Netherhall,f who, in 1750, took a lively 
interest in the place, and, with the assistance of her family connexion and the 
spirited inhabitants of the place, succeeded in raising it to the distinction of a port 
town ; a title to which it has added many additional claims within the last ten 
years. The original name was EUenfoot, so called from its situation at the 
embouchure of the river Elne with the Solway. It is a chapelry of Cross Canonby, 
or Crosby, — a parochial village about three miles distant, — in the church of which, 
dedicated to St. John, are several ancient monuments of the Senhouse family, 
already mentioned, a member of which, Richard Senhouse, was bishop of Carlisle 
in 1624. 

The commerce of Maryport, according to the last report, is decidedly on the in- 
crease ; and the many advantages which it possesses for shipbuilding and refitting 
are more and more appreciated by all trading-vessels frequenting this coast. The 
exports consist principally of coal for Scotland and Ireland, which is furnished in 
great abundance by collieries in this district, and affords the means of comfortable 
subsistence to a hardy race of seamen, who in the hour of danger have often " done 
the state some service.^ The importations consist of timber, flax, and iron, from 
the Baltic, and various articles of domestic utility from the opposite coasts. The 
herring-fishery has hitherto been prosecuted with great success ; upwards of twenty 
boats were lately engaged in this enterprise. In winter the boat-crews are employed 
in the taking of cod-fish, which is here caught in great abundance, and finds a ready 

* This canal is twelve miles long, and is supplied with water from the Eden, by means of a powerful steam- 
engine delivering 763,200 cubic feet every twelve hours, and raising it to a height of fifty-six feet. In 1888 
Carlisle had cotton-miUs employing 1486 hands and 186 power-looms. In 1840 there were 1968 hand-looms, 
and 3814 persons dependent on them. 

t Netherhall, the scat of Humphry Senhouse, Esq., contains a fine coUection of Roman antiquttiei, found 
at £llenborough. It was visited, so far back at 1 599, by Sir Robert Cotton and his friend Camden. 
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sale on the market-days of Tuesday and Friday. The river Ellen, or Elne, affords 
no inconsiderable supply of salmon-trout during the season ; and as the daily 
steam-vessels running between Carlisle, the Scottish coast, and Liverpool, generally 
touch at Maryport for the convenience of passengers, there is a constant air of 
bustle and activity about the pier,* which renders the place very agreeable as a 
sojourn in the summer months. The view across the Frith is one of the finest on 
the coast, and the inland scenery is proverbially beautiful. It is only six miles 
from Cockermouth; and is further enlivened by the continual traffic along the 
great coast-road which connects it with Carlisle on the east, and with Workington 
and Whitehaven on the west. The population is stated to be under four thousand, 
but increasing in a ratio with the advance of trade and commercial enterprise, 
which are now attracting fresh settlers to the place^ and offer the prospect of its 
being doubled at no very distant period. 



BATH. 



<< 0*er ancient Badon*8 mystic spring 
Hygeia broods with watchful wing, 
And speeds from its sulphnnous source 
The steamy torrent's secret course, 
And fans the eternal sparks of latent fire 
In deep nn&thomed beds bdow, 
By Bladud'b magic Uught to flow. 
Bladud, high theme of Fancy's Gothic lyre !'* 

Warton. 



The origin of Bath, like that of other celebrated towns, is involved .in obscurity. 
To its. medicinal springs, however, it is solely indebted for the great reputation 
it has enjoyed for centuries, as a sanctuary for the afflicted, a cheerful asylum 
for the invalid, and as a favourite point of reunion,. where social pleasure and 
mental cultivation were sure of a kindred reception among the many gifted spirits 
who have sought health or relaxation in its shades. The comparative, quiet which 

* The stonns whidi annually visit this coast, about the autumnal equinox, are severely felt by the 
trading-vessds in the Solway Frith and Irish Channel, where shipwrecks too frequently occur. The former in 
tempestuous weather is always attended with risk of life and property. Owing to shoals and sandbanks lying 
at various points of the intervening channel, the navigation is intricate at all seasons to those who have not had 
the beneht of long experience in the trade. 
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here prevails is not without its importance to the invalid ; after the dissipation of 
a season in Town, a retreat to Bath is like the tranquillity of a monastery after the 
excitement of a military campaign. This was more particularly felt and acknow- 
ledged as long as the continent remuned shut ; but during the last twenty years 
the temptation to foreign travel and the fame of certain continental spas have 
annually diverted from home a great many of those whose cases, it is probable, 
would have benefited in an equal measure by resorting to the thermal waters of 
Bath. Travelling, however, is of itself a sanatory process ; and to this, to the 
changes of scene, of society, of diet, and to the mental excitement produced by a 
succession of new scenes and incidents, the invalid is more indebted than to any of 
the numerous spcLSy to which the credit of a cure is so generally ascribed by tb^ 
recruited votaiy. This is a fact well known to the physician, and corroborated by 
the results of daily experience. When such means are impracticable, however, the 
society and the waters of Bath furnish excellent substitutes ; and the testimonies 
in their favour are too well supported by ancient and ** modem instances" to 
require any eulogium in a work like the present 

The interestbg tradition by which the foundation of Bath has been handed 
down to posterity supplies a shadow for the substance of history, and is recorded 
as follows : — ^^ Bladud, son of Lud, King of Britain, — about 890 before the Chris- 
tian era, — having been afflicted with leprosy, which compelled him to retire from ^ 
court, wandered about the country in the anxious search of something that might 
alleviate or remove that frightful malady which had made him an outcast fi^m 
society. Having at last come to the waters of Bath, he was induced to make trial 
of them ; and, by duly persevering in their use, recovered his health and vigour. 
Grateful for this uuexpected favour he returned to court, and, on his accession to 
the throne, built a palace on the spot, around which a town gradually sprang up ; 
and, becoming renowned for the marvellous effects of its water, drew a constant 
influx of lepers and invalids from all the surrounding districts.'* This edifying 
circumstance was gravely commemorated by an inscription* upon a statue of 
the said leper-king, erected so late as 1699, in the royal bath. — So much for 
tradition. 

It is supposed that, long prior to the occupation of the Romans, these waters 
were well known to the Britons, and that there was a town here called Gaet 
Badon, or ^* the place of baths.*" It is quite certain, however, that the ori^nal 

* In the King's Bath, Bladad*8 statue is still to he seen, with the inscription on copper, which, happily for 
itself, says the Ghiide, cannot blush. " Bladud, son of Lud Hudibras, eighth king of the Britons ftom Brute, 
a great philosopher and mathematician, bred at Athens, and recorded as the first disooTerer and founder of 
these biuhs, eight hundred and sixty-Oiree years before Christ, that is, two thousand five hundred and sixty, 
two years to the present time, a.d. 1099.** 
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town was enlarged, and baths* erected, by the soldiers of the Emperor Claudius,, 
and soon became a favourite resort of the Romans, under the name of Aquae 
Solb, ** the waters of the sun." By Ptolemy and Antoninus they were known as 
the Pontes Calidse, ** the warm springs of Britain." 

After the Romans had abandoned the country in the fifth centtiry, Bath received 
another name, that of Gaer Palladur, or *^ the waters of Pallas ;" and, falling into 
the hands of the Britons, continued in their possession upwards of a century. 
About the close of the sixth oentuty, however, the Saxon power was established in 
England ; and, in consequence of the memorable victory at Dearham, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, Bath was given up to the conquerors, instantly ravaged, and 
abandoned to indiscriminate plunder- But the demolished walls rose once more on 
their ancient foundations, and thence it became a Saxon city, under the name of 
Hat Bader, *^ hot baths," and Acemannes Ceaster, '^ the city of the sick." 

One of the earliest monastic institutions, which followed the conversion of Eng- 
land to Christianity, was founded at Bath. King Osric f built a nunnery here, 
A.D. 676; which being destroyed by the Danes in the war of the Heptarchy, 
King Offii, about a century later, 77^9 ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ rebuilt the church of St. 
Peter, and to have placed secular canons therein, who soon became famous over 
the country. 

At the time of the Norman survey, Bath was returned as containing one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight burgesses. The town was taken by assault, and burnt to 
the ground, by Oeofirey, Bishop of Constance, and Robert de Mowbray, who sup- 
ported the claim of Robert, Duke of Normandy, in opposition to William Rufus. 
At the close of the eleventh century, Bath was purchased by John de Villula, Bishop 
of Wdls, who restored the church of St Peter, and took up his residence in the 
town. During the reign of Stephen, Bath and its vicinity became the scene of 
frequent conflict between the adherents of the king and the partisans of the 
Empress Matilda, who had her head-quarters at Bristol. The bishops, in right of 
the first purchaser, John de Villula, continued to be the feudal superiors till the 
end of the twelfth century, when it was transferred to Richard the First, in 
exchange for the abbey of Glastonbury ; and, being made a free borough, with 
great privileges attached, began to rise into wealth and importance. The abbey 
became very rich ; the monks introduced the manufacture of woollen doth ; and, 
in commemoration of this event, the shuttle was thenceforward adopted into the 
armorial bearings of the monastery. In the early part of the civil wars Bath was 

* The lite of cfaoe bftthi was disoovered in 1755, whUe remoying the foandatioiis of the old Abbey-houjey 
or priory, at the depth of from devfo to twenty feet below the turface. 
i See Bishop Tanner. 
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fortified for the king; but, on the retreat of Hertford into Wales, it was taken by 
the Parliamentary forces, and made the head-quarters of General Waller. The 
battle of Lansdown was fought in its vicinity in 1643; and, two years later, the 
city was surrendered to Parliament After the restoration. King Charles, by the 
advice of his physicians, made a progress to Bath for the benefit of the waters, and 
the royal example added prodigiously to the number of visitors. In the reign of 
James the Second, Bath closed its gates against the Duke of Monmouth ; and, 
even so late as the rebellion of 171^9 many of the inhabitants exhibited a strong 
partiality in favour of the exiled family. 

From this period downwards, there are few salient points in the history of Bath 
on which public attention has been fixed. The vast improvement which it has 
gradually exhibited since that epoch, is sufficient testimony to its rapid advance 
in all that characterises a liberal and enlightened age. The project of extending 
and embellishing the city with handsome streets originated with Mr. Wood, an 
enterprising architect, who, in 17^9 submitted his plans to public approbation, 
and was so warmly seconded in his classical enterprise, that a new city gpradually 
sprang up, which, in point of taste, workmanship, and materials, was the admira- 
tion of every stranger, and every way worthy of an Augustan age. The abundance 
of excellent freestone, supplied by the neighbouring heights, contributed most 
essentially to the architectural embellishments, and enabled the builder to execute 
his plan after the finest Italian models ; so that Bath,* independently of its many 
natural advantages, is justly considered one of the most elegant cities in Europe. 

The trade of Bath, like that of most great watering-places, is greatly dependent 
on its visitors. Hotels and lodging-houses are numerous, elegant, commodious, and 
fitted for the accommodation of all classes of society. Projperty, nevertheless, has 
suffered much depreciation of late years, owing to various causes, and not a little 
to the preference given to those continental spas already alluded to, by which 
many of the streams which used to flow in upon Bath as a regular source of pros- 
perity have been greatly diminished or entirely dried up. The manufacture of 
coarse woollen cloth, first introduced by the monks, was carried on here and in 
the neighbourhood for many years, under the name of ^* Bath-coating ;^ but that 
has long ceased, and the principal manufacture at present is paper, the quality of 
which is universally known and appreciated. Great facilities for trade are afforded 
by the extensive ramifications of the Kennet and Avon canal, by the Great Western 
railway, and that between Bath and Bristol. 

* The popuUtlon in 1831 unountod to 38,063 ; houieg, 5063 ; aero, 980. Poor^s-rfttea, in 1837, £32,107* 
The Bath Poor-law Union comprehends twenty-four parishee, with a population (1831) of 64,230. — ^Art. 
Bath. 
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The public amusements of Bath are numerous and liberally conducted. Of 
these the most important are the subscription-assemblies and concerts, at which a 
master of the ceremonies presides, — a functionary of high authority, who holds his 
office in regular descent from the hands of the celebrated Beau Nash. The latter 
gentleman, by a peculiar union of good sense, ** eiirontery, wit, vivacity, and 
perseverance, acquired an ascendancy among the votaries of rank and fashion which 
rendered him a species of modish despot, to whose decrees it was deemed a part 
of the loyalty of high breeding to yield in silent submission." The assemblies are 
held in the Upper Rooms, in the vicinity of the Circus, which were erected in 
I79I9 at an expense of twenty thousand pounds. The Ball-room is one hundred 
and five feet long, forty-three feet wide, and forty-two high. The Lower Assembly- 
rooms stood near the Parade, and were also very elegantly fitted up, though on a 
less extensive scale, but were destroyed by fire in 1820. The theatre is a hand- 
some edifice, fitted up in splendid style, with three tiers of boxes, and the roof 
divided into compartments, containing the beautiful paintings by Cassali which 
formerly occupied a similar place in Fonthill Abbey. 

In the vicinity of Bath, especially on Lansdown and Claverton Downs, there 
are delightful spots for equestrian exercise. Races take place on the former of 
these, the week after Ascot races. 

Bath is resorted to by strangers chiefly at two seasons of the year. The first of 
these commences in April, and ends in June ; the latter begins in September, and 
continues till December. The present representative in Parliament is Viscount 
Powerscourt. 

Bath is eminently distinguished for its numerous public charities, its literary and 
scientific institutions, its society for the encouragement of agriculture, the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce ; its clubs, subscription-rooms, libraries, schools, and 
hospitals. A college, to be called Queen's College, has been projected in this city, 
the works of which are in prog^ress, at an estimated expense of £26,000. 

The diseases in which the waters of Bath are resorted to are very numerous, 
and in many instances consist of such as are the most difficult and important of all 
that come under medical treatment. In most cases the bath is used along with 
the waters as an internal medicine — ^first adopted in the case of King Charles. 
The general indications of the propriety of using these medicinal waters are chiefly 
in cases where a gentle, gradual, and permanent stimulus is required. Bath 
water may certainly be considered as a chalybeate, in which the iron is very small 
in quantity, but in a highly active form, whilst the degree of temperature is in itself 
a stimulus of considerable power.* The cases to which it is peculiarly suited are 

* The temperature of the King*s Bath is IU° ; the Queen^s Bath if aomewhat lower ; the Cnm Bath hat 
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mostly of the chronic kind ; and, by a steady perseTerance in this remedy, very 
obstinate diseases have given way. Chronic rheumatism, habitual gout, dy^psia 
— ^from A long course of intemperate living, — are disorders not to be removed by a 
short course of any mineral water ; and many of those who have once received 
benefit at the fountains, find it necessary to repeat their visits yearly, in order to 
repair the waste of health incurred in the interval. 



A L L O N B Y, 

CUMBERLAND. 

^ Why droop* my Flower of AUerdmle f 
So sad, go pensive, and so pale ; 
Whence the tear that dims thine eye — 
That downcast look and finequent sigh ? 
The breese of Allonbt shaU bring 
Back to thy cheek the rose of Spring.** 



The banks of the Solway are much frequented during the summer months by 
families from the interior, who resort thither for the benefit of sea-bathing, to 
which great importance is attached as a preventive, no less than a curative process 
in the economy of health. . Among the various localities selected for this eiyoy- 
men(, Allonby bears a long-established reputation, and is annually resorted to by 
many families of distinction and respectability from both sides of the Channel, 
who seek, in the invigorating ait of the sea, the pleasures of social intercourse, and 
in the delicious walks and drives with which the coast abounds, the restoration of 
health or temporary relaxation from business. Several of the distinguished public 
characters of the day have here spent the recesses of Parliament, and found in the 
tranquillizing atmosphere of Allonby a safe remedy for the enervating influence of 
the capita], and the cares and irritations of public life. It was long a favourite 
resort of the Scottish gentry,< and still maintains a degree of pre-eminence as an 

a temperature of 109° ; and the Hot Bath, so denominated ftom its superior temperature, ranges about 117° 
Fahrenheit. According to Mr. Phillips, a quart of water taken ftom the Hot Spring contains : 

Carbonic acid .... 2*4 inches. Sulphate of soda . .3* gr. Oxide of iron. . -0039 gr. 

Sulphate of lime . . 18- grains. Carbonate of lime . • 1*6 99*6039 

Muriateofsoda .. 0*6 Silica '4 
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attractive watering-place. The accommodation at the hotels is excellent, and 
furnished with every convenience for hot-baths. 

Allonby is only five miles from Maryport, and ten from Wigton, and is flanked 
by a fine undulating country, celebrated as a field for rural sports, and industriously 
cultivated by a numerous and thriving population. The village itself is small, its 
permanent inhabitants being considerably under a thousand ; most of whom depend 
upon the annual visitors, and a share in the herring-fishery, for the means of life. 
The latter, however, has become much less productive than formerly ; the herrings 
are very capricious in their visits, and, according to Hutchinson, after continuing 
the same annual track for ten years, change their route, and only resume their 
visit after an interval of ten years. In this respect, says our authority, they are as 
r^ular as the tides or the vicissitudes of the seasons : but, as annual ^* customers*' 
for the net, these savoury visitors are not to be depended upon ; and although, like 
Owen Olendower, the anxious fisherman may call up " spirits from the vasty deep,^ 
the question is, will they come ? 

Allonby has the benefit of good assembly-rooms, a reading-room, a free school, 
and two other daily schools ; and here too that exemplary body of men the Quakers 
— ^who are numerous and influential in this county — have a meeting-house. The 
character of these dissenters from the Established Church is generally praise- 
worthy ; and in this part of Cumberland, where they have long been established, 
their reputation as a moral, peaceable, and industrious commiuiity, is established 
by the daily evidence of facts and the testimony of all who have enjoyed their 
intimate and personal intercourse. The Society of Friends — such as they are in 
this district — ^bear a closer resemblance to those primitive Christians secluded 
among the Alps of Piedmont ^ than to any other religious body with which I am 
acquainted. 

Allonby enjoys the honour of having given birth, in 17^1 > to Captain Joseph 
Huddart, of the Royal Society, a man of great scientific acquirements, and eminent 
as a naval engrineer and hydrographer. The patronage of the chapel founded here 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomlinson, and consecrated in the eventful year 17^5, is vested 
in the representatives of that distinguished churchman. The Gill, a seat of the 
Reay family ; West Newton, the ancient residence of the Musgraves ; Langrigg 
Hall, the fortalice of the Barwis family, are among the domestic relics of the ** olden 
time,'' which give an interesting character to this district. But, with the fall of 
that despotism from which they rose, these feudal mansions have been left to 
decay, except in a few instances where the jrogresB of dilapidation has been 

* See a recent work by the writer of this, << The WaldeiiMB ; or Protettant Valleys of Piedmont Illustrated," 
embellished with seventy-two highly-finished engravings of their history and scenery. 
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arrested by the taste of the proprietor, and the Border tower of his ancestors 
preserved as a landmark to indicate the vast progress which has been effected since 
then in all the departments of civilised life. Crookdake Hall, celebrated as the 
residence of ^* the worthy warrior, Adam of Crookdake,^ ^ is now a farm-house ; 
and in the very court, probably, where the knight and his retainers once donned 
their mail for the onslaught, or displayed their booty after a successful raid across 
the *' marches," the spectator sees only the homely instruments of domestic hus- 
bandry, where the sword is literally ** converted to a ploughshare and the spear to 
a pruning-hook.'^ 



HARLECH CASTLE, 

NOBTH WALES. 

^ The tower that long had stood 
The crash of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook hy the slow but sure destroyer — Time^ 
Now hangs fa) doubtfiil ruins o*er its base." 



Harlech Castle, according to the Welsh historians, derives its origin from 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, who flourished at the commencement 
of the sixth century. The present castle appears to have been rebuilt by Edward 
the First, on the foundations of the original fortress, portions of which are still 
observable in the masonry of the latter epoch, so well known as the ** castle-building 
reign*' in England. In the reign of Henry the Fourth the castle was seised by 
Owen Glendower, but was retaken four years later ; and, after the battle of North- 
ampton, in 1460, afforded temporary shelter to Margaret of Anjou. 

In 1468, the castle of Harlech was captured, after a short siege, by the Earl of 
Pembroke ; of whom Sir John Wynne, in his history of the Owydir family, quotes 

• « Of all the chieftains of the North 
Since famed Sir Launc^lot da Lake, 
Not one that led his vassals forth 
Could hoast more valour, strength, or worth, 
Than brave Sir Adam of Crookdake.'' 

BoftDER Ballad. 
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some Cambrian lines* expressive of the ravages committed by him in the counties 
of Merioneth and Denbigh at that unhappy period. The last of the many 
tempestuous scenes with which this fortress has been visited, occurred in 16479 
when William Owen, with a garrison of only twenty men, surrendered it to Crom- 
well's forces under General My tton ; but this was not accomplished till every other 
castle in Wales had deserted the royal cause. 

This castle is a strong square building, with a round-tower at each angle, and 
one of the same form at each side of the gateway. Besides these there are four other 
turrets, smaller and higher, which rise above the towers at the angles, and are in 
a more dilapidated state. The entrance is under a pointed arch, which formerly 
contained ax gates of massive strength and construction. Although the roofs, 
doors, and casements of this interesting stronghold have long disappeared, it still 
presents in the distance an air of even habitable preservation. There are the remains 
of stone staircases in every tower, and in the area one of these, leading to the top 
of the battlements, is still entire. In all the rooms fireplaces, with pointed arches, 
are visible, as well as window-recesses, which in the state apartments are three in 
a row, and of spacious dimensions ; while those in the smaller rooms gradually 
contract outwards till they terminate in a ^slit^ or loophole, as in most other 
castles of this style and period. 

The view of Harlech Castle is among the finest in this picturesque and interest- 
ing county ; the situation is commanding, and the effect of these venerable towers 
and battlements, as they first burst upon the traveller's eye, is strikingly bold and 
impressive. His fancy is hurried back to the days of other times : the shades of 
native harpers and native heroes flit before his eye ; history and romance divide 
the empire of his mind; and for a time he rests with mute but inti>nse interest on 
these castellated landmarks of Cambrian history. 

The rock upon which the fortress is built rises from the Oamlas, — a level 
marsh, resembling water in the distance, nearly a mile in breadth, and which it 
is probable was once covered by the sea. On the side overlooking this marsh, 
the rock is precipitous, and steep at either end. In front it is on a level with 
the town of Harlech, from which it is separated only by a deep trench or 
moat, and overlooked by a group of magnificent mountains in the rear, from 
which the view is stupendous. The whole platform of the rock is occupied by 
the castle, except a narrow belt of about four or five feet in width, forming a 

• Harlech a Dinbech 
Fob dor yn Ciinnew 
Nanconway yn farwor 
Mil a phedwarcant mae lor 
A thrugain ag wicfa rhagur ! 

VOL. II. « 
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beautiful green path, which winds round the outer walls, skirting the very brink 
of the precipice. 

The town of Harlech is an ancient free burgh, and originally one of the chief 
places in the county of Merioneth. It is now reduced to the condition of a 
secondary village, has a corporation governed by a mayor, is one of the polling- 
places for the county members, and is enlivened during the year by several 
periodical fairs and weekly markets. 

In 1694* this neighbourhood was the scene of a remarkable phenomenon, 
in appearance like a prodigious fire, or kindled exhalation from the sea, which 
set fire to numerous stacks of hay and two bams, — ravaged the country and 
poisoned the pasture around Harlech for the space of twelve days. The 
flame, which was peculiarly destructive during the night, had a pale blue ap- 
pearance, and was easily extinguished without injuring the people, who were 
frequently surrounded by it in their efforts to save their effects. It was of so 
infectious a nature that it absolutely killed the cattle that fed upon the grass, 
and that not only while it lasted, but for three years afterwards, it is affirmed, 
caused a great mortality among the horses, cattle, and sheep of this immediate 
district.* 

<< See, it kindles from the deep, 
Climbs in flame the ragged steep, 
Oirds with fire th' enchanted coast. 
Scares the watdiman at his piist, 
Blights the pasture and the soU, 
Fires the peasant*s haryest toil. 
With terror damps the gBier*s brow. 
Dread Herald ! whence and what art thou ?" 

Various objects of antiquity have been discovered from time to time in the 
neighbourhood of Harlech. In 1692 an ancient gold torque was dug up in a 
garden near the castle. It is in the form of a wreathed bar, or several rods 
twisted together, about four feet long, flexible, bent in the form of a hat-band, 
neither sharp nor twisted, but plain, evenly cut, an inch in circumference, and 
in weight about eight ounces. This interesting relic is an heir-loom in the 
Mostyn family. Several coins of the Roman Empire have also been found in 

* Afr. Llwyd has attributed this strange phenomenon to locusts, which had arrived about two months 
before, and, being drowned in the sea, or dying of the extreme cold on land, are supposed to have caused this 
infection. This hypothesis is founded on the fact of vast numbers of dead locusts being found at this time 
along the shore. It appeared chiefly in stormy nights, but also at times during the adm of the evenings ; 
although any loud noise, such as soiuiding of horns, the firing of guns, &c., appeared sufficient to repel or 
extinguish it, and that probably by the sudden concussion of the atmosphere. By these simple means, it ia 
said, much hay and com was preserved ; but it made a lasting impression upon the minds of the inhabitants, 
and awakened many superstitious fears and apprehensions lest this singular phenomenon should repeat ita 
unwelcome visit. 
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and near this town, which afford indisputable evidence of its great antiquity. 
The distance of Harlech from London is two hundred and twenty-nine 
miles. 



THE SOL WAY FRITH, 

»0H HAHBINOTON fieb. 



** The son sets with a rosy smile 
On CriiTers peak and Mona*s ule ; 
The wave assumes a deeper blue. 
The mountain wean a brighter hue. 
And many a seaman on the mait 
Unfurls his canvas to the blast** 



HiRRiKOTON 16 a small maritime Tillage, about two miles from Workington, 
with a commodious harbour opening on St. George's Channel, which is a prolific 
source of industry to this portion of the coast The outward trade consists chiefly 
of coal and lime, in both of which the immediate district abounds. The limekilns 
of Dissington and the coal-mines of Workington are the sources from which these 
exports are obtained in excellent quality, and which employ a great number of 
hands in the several departments of mining, burning, carting, and exportation to 
the opposite coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, where the cargoes 
are readily disposed of, and such articles selected for importation as the season, or 
the peculiar state of the markets at home, appear to recommend. In this manner 
a d^ee of local prosperity is insured, and another efficient nursery of seamen 
kept up by the spirited ship-owners in their regular intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring coasts. It is by the combined influence of such nurseries that the 
maritime power of England first acquired, and still maintains, her supremacy at 
sea ; and to the thousand harbours by which she is encircled she is indebted for 
those naval victories which, under Providence, have preserved her integrity and 
independence amidst the shock of surrounding nations. The humblest fisherman 
on the waters of the Solway, if thoroughly skilled in the management of his trim- 
built craft, is not without his importance in the scale of national utility ; for the 
same qualifications which give him superiority among the comrades of his hardy 
calling, would procure him distinction on the deck of a seventy-four. No effort 
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should be spared to encourage nautical science wherever men and ships are to be 
found on our coasts.* *^ Britannia rules the waves^ only by those ^* hearts of 
oak" which have been so long and devotedly at her command; and her real 
strength and security consist, not in the number of her ships or their weight of 
metal, but in the education and discipline of her native seamen, whose uncom- 
promising gallantry has long passed into a proverb. But from this digression we 
return to the subject more particularly under notice. 

Harrington, it appears, was the hereditary domain of the ancient and baronial 
family of that name, the title of which became extinct in 14!57*i' It was lately 
proposed to carry the railway, alluded to in our notice of Maryport, across the 
upper part of Harrington, by means of a bridge or viaduct ; but the objections to 
such a measure, so far as it would affect the maritime interests of this place, are 
insurmountable. The report of the committee appointed by the Lords of the 
Treasury to examine this subject on the spot is as follows : ** The whole extent of 
this harbour is only seven hundred and sixty-two feet in length, and two hundred 
and twenty in breadth ; and as it is used as well for a port of refuge as for lading, 
and there is an insufficiency of space for vessels to anchor and swmg in, an artificial 
beach has been formed at the eastern or upper end, on which they are enabled to 
bring up. The proposed viaduct would cut off about a third of the harbour. This 
would not only be objectionable on account of its diminishing the capacity of the 
port, but also by its depriving the shipping of the artificial beach to which we have 
just alluded. The objection to curtailing the sise of the harbour will be apparent, 
when we state that the harbour-master supplied us with a return, verified by the 
Custom-house officer, by which we find that in the course of the last year, 1839, 
no fewer than Jive hundred and ten Vessels used this port ; and that during the 
gales of wind it was frequently so full that they were in actual contact from side 
to side. After well considering this part of the subject, we are of opinion that, 
whatever expense or other inconvenience it might cause, it would be necessary to 
adopt some other mode of carrying the railway past Harrington than that proposed.*" 

The population of this port is gradually increasing, and in 1831 amounted 
to nearly eighteen hundred. The number of shipping is also increased; and 
altogether Harrington may be pronounced as in a flourishing condition. The 
light now at the pier-head was first used in 1797) ^^^ i^ always exhibited when 
there is a depth of eight feet water in the harbour. It is a fixed light, hoisted 

* No man better understood these essentials to national prosperity than his late Majesty, with whom, 
while Duke of Clarence and Lord High Admiral, the writer has often had the honour to converse on this 
subject, during his attendance upon him, — more particularly at the Court of Wirtembcrg, where the '* naval 
power of Great Britain'' was a daily topic. 

t Harrington, created Baron a.d. 1324, became extinct 1457. 
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upon a mast forty-four feet above high water^ and in clear weather may be seen at 
the distance of ten miles at sea. 

Little more than two miles from Harrington is the populous town of Working- 
ton,^ with its flourishing port, where shipbuilding and the manufactures therewith 
connected are carried on with great spirit and success. Vessels of six hundred 
tons and upwards, copper-bottomed, and remarkable for their elegant shape and 
finish, are here constructed for the merchant service of Liverpool^ Cork, and other 
commercial cities. The prominent feature in the landscape is Workington Hall, 
the residence of the ancient and patriotic family of Curwen, who for many ages 
have maintained a high name and standing in the county. The late proprietor, so 
justly celebrated for his agricultural improvements, continued during a long series 
of years to be the Parliamentary representative for Cumberland. He was a fine 
example of the **good old English gentleman," hospitable, generous, public- 
spirited. In his efforts to serve his native county, he pursued a similar course to 
that of Mr. Coke of Norfolk, — now the venerable Earl of Leicester, — whose life 
has formed an important epoch in the history and practice of rural economy. 



CONWAY CASTLE, 

NOBTH WALES. 

*'T4nt6t c'est un Tieoz fort, qui, du haut da ooUinei, 
Tyran de la oootrie, efirei de aes vassaux, 
Portait jusqu^au del rorgoeil de sea cr^naux ; 
QuU dans oes temps ai!reux de disooide et d'alannes, 
Vit lea grands coups de lance et les nobles faits d*armes 

De nos preux chevaliers 

AujouAl*hui la moisson flotte sur ses debris.'* 



Conway, or more properly Aberconway, — so called from its position on the river 
of that name, — makes no bconsiderable figure in the page of ancient history. It 
appears, on the testimony of Suetonius, the Roman governor in Briuin, that the 

♦ Workington is inverted with much additional interest by its association with Mary Queen of Scots. 
When that unfortunate Lady Unded from the fishmg-boat that had wafted her in exile across the Frith, on 
dw 16th of May, 1668, she is said to have found a temporary asylum under thereof of the old HaU; ftom 
which, alter haTmg addressed a letter to Queen Elitabeth, she proce«Jed to CJockerroouth, under a loyal 
of the neighbouring gentleinetu 
VOL. XI. **' 
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chief motive entertuned by his countrymen in their occupation of this coast was 
a pearl-fishery at the mouth of the river Conway ; a specimen of which, presented 
by Sir R. Wynne to the Queen of Charles the Second, is said to have found a 
place among the jewels that now adorn the British diadem. 

The town of Conway is large, though not populous, and in situation and 
appearance highly picturesque. It is surrounded by lofty embattled walla, a mile 
and a half in circumference, well preserved, defended by twenty-four round-towers 
and four gates, and presenting at all points a striking picture of the ancient style 
of fortification. From the side towards the river ran two curtain-walls, terminating 
in watch-towers, but of which only one remains. 

The castle, a truly grand and imposing structure, was built in 1284 ; an epoch 
which gave origin to so many of those native fortresses, which will long continue 
to be the subject of interest and admiration to every traveller in this romantic 
country. Its position on a lofty rock commanding the river, and with eight round- 
towers in its circuit, gives striking eflect to the scene, and fixes the attention by a 
charm which it is difficult to describe. The principal entrance was from the town, 
northward over the bridge, and leading into a large oblong area, with a spacious 
terrace on the west. On the south,* near the river, is a splendid hall, one hundred 
and thirty-nine feet long, thirty-two broad, and thirty high, with a chapel at one 
end. The roof was supported by eight fine Gothic arches. At one extremity is a 
fireplace, and another on the side, each in proportion to the vast dimensions of the 
hall. It is perforated by nine windows, through which " a dim religious light^ 
was introduced to the hall ; and underneath were spacious vaults for securing the 
various implements and ammunition of war. Near the east end is a square court, 
surrounded by galleries and small apartments ; and on the north is the King's 
tower, a vaulted chamber with a recess or cell of seven pointed and groined 
arches, three of which are open and supported upon others, with a basement all 
round, which is distinguished as the king's seat : the other is named the Queen's 
Tower. On the south side half a tower is fallen from its foundation, which had 
been accidentally undermined by the workmen in digging for slate. Many of the 
towers, as observed in the engraving, have others of a smaller sise rising out of 
them, similar to those of Caernarvon. 

During the reign of Charles the First, Conway Castle was a fortress of great 
importance, and was selected as a place of security for a vast amount of property 
at that unhappy and distracting period. Here the inhabitants deposited whatever 
was considered of most value ; and for a time, it is said, the wealth of nearly the 
whole county was within its walls. It was at last compelled to abandon the Royal, 
and surrendered to the summons of tlie Parliamentary general in 1646. 
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The district of Coniray * is mostly agricultural, and possesses do distinct manu- 
fiurtures by which the prosperity of the town and its population can be greatly 
promoted. A few small trading-vessels belong to the port ; and here also ships of 
burden are occasionally repaired. The great improvement to the harbour is the 
new quay; and the channel of the river having been deepened, and every 
impediment to the navigation removed, it is fully anticipated that a speedy 
increase of trading intercourse will succeed its recent languor and inactivity. The 
exports consist chiefly of timber, slate, and lead ; and the imports, of coals from 

« 

Flint and Liverpool, and of tea, sugar, cotton, with various other articles of do- 
mestic consumption. 

The chain-bridge, which constitutes so beautiful a feature in the picture of 
Conway, was erected by Mr. Telford, of whose genius Wales possesses several of 
the noblest monuments. That immediately under notice, — constructed on the same 
principles as the bridge over the Menai, but much smaller in its proportions,-^is 
three hundred and twenty feet between the supporting towers, and eighteen feet 
above high-water mark. Nothing can be more elegant and beautiful, as it appears 
lightly spanning the river, and suffering the eye to penetrate its net-like fabric, so 
as scarcely to oiTer an obstruction to the landscape which shines through it. The 
scenery at this point is exceedingly interesting, and presents the works of nature, 
and art, and human genius, in striking combination. 



CLIFTON, 

OLOUCESTBBSH IBB. 



" Scared at thj preienee, start the train of Death, 
And hide their whipe and leorpioni ; thee, eonfiued. 
Slow Ferer creeps from ; thee tlie meagre fiend 
Consumption flies, and checks his rattling coagh !" 

Address to thc Bristol Foumtatit. 



Tmx village of Clifton has long been distinguished among our native watering- 
places as the Montpelier of England. In point of situation, and the beautiful 



* The town was incorporated by charter, 5to Edward III. The boioagh is abont ei^teen miles in 
cfacait The Boundarj Act has not disturbed the andent limits t the municipal and parliamentary bovmigh 
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and varied scenery which it commands, it is without a rival among those numerous 
springs which, from their medicinal virtues, have risen into universal repute. It 
occupies a very elevated position ; and from the windows of his apartment the 
visitor may enjoy enchanting views of the western part of Bristol, the Avon, and 
the numerous vessels that glide to and fro upon its waters. The plateau, which 
terminates a gradual ascent from the river, is covered with elegant buildings, 
which furnish excellent accommodation to the numerous visitors who annually 
resort to these salubrious fountains. Many private families of opulence and 
respectability make this their principal residence, and with justice, for few 
situations in the British empire can supply more varied and rational sources 
of enjoyment. Those who seek to combine the blessings of health with rational 
amusement and mental cultivation, will very rarely be disappointed in selecting 
the now * classic' shades of Clifton as a residence. 

The Bristol hot-well — " Bristoliensis aqua " — ^is a pure thermal, slightly acidu- 
lated spring. The fresh water is inodorous, perfectly limpid and sparkling, and 
sends forth numerous air-bubbles when poured into a glass. It is very agreeable 
to the taste, and in specific gravity approaches very nearly to that of distilled 
water ; a fact which proves that it contains only an extremely minute admixture of 
foreign ingredients. The temperature of this water, taking the average of the 
most accurate observations, may be reckoned at 7^°; a degree of temperature 
which is scarcely, if at all, influenced by the difference of season. The water 
contains both solid and gaseous matter, and the distinction between the two 
requires to be attended to, as it is owing to its very minute proportion of solid 
matter that it deserves the character of a very fine natural spring. To its excess 
in gaseous contents it is principally indebted for its medicinal properties, — ^what- 
ever these may be, — independently of those of mere water, with an increase of 
temperature. The principal ingredients of the hot-well water are a large propor- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, — fixed air, — a certain portion of magnesia and lime 
in various combinations with the muriatic, sulphuric, and carbonic acids. The 
general inference is that it is remarkably pure for a natural fountain, from the 
fact of its containing no other solid matter — and that in less quantity — than what 
is contained in almost any common spring- water.* Much, however, of the merit 

«re coextensive. The former is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, coroner, water-bBiliff, and 
other officers ; the latter is a contributory borough to Caeniarvon. The county magistrates hold petty 
sessions here once a month ; there are a court-leet and a baron-court in the borough, the jurisdiction coex- 
tensive with the limits ; there is a town-hall, but no jail except a lock-up-house. The assises were formerly 
held sltemately here and at Caernarvon. Population in 1831, 1245. 

* It has long enjoyed a high reputation in cases of pulmonary consumption, although many writers of 
emuience have denied the beneficial effects attributed to it in this and in several otlier diseases. It may be 
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ascribed to the Bristol and Clifton wells is due to the mild and temperate climate 
of the place, which of itself is sufficient to recommend Bristol as a desirable 
residence for invalids. 

Independently of its medicinal waters, Clifton has many attractions, which from 
time to time have been the subjects both of painting and poetry, and made it the 
favoured residence of many distinguished individuals. Of the latter, none have 
deserved better of their country than Mrs. Hannah More, whose writings breathe 
the purest sentiments of religion and morality, and whose personal Memoirs form 
one of the most interesting volumes in English biography. 

At the entrance to Clifton Downs is an elegant house built by the late General 
Sir William Draper, — a name fiimiliar to every reader of ** Junius.'* He was the 
son of a custom-house officer at Bristol, and equally adroit, says his biographer, 
with the pen and the sword; for with the former he proved no mean antagonist 
for Junius himself, and with the latter he conquered Manilla. He erected an 
obelisk here in honour of the great Earl of Chatham, with verses and inscriptions 
to the memory of those gallant officers and men of the 76th regiment who fell at 
Madras, Arcot, Pondicherry, and Manilla. But as we purpose to resume the 
subject of Clifton in a future portion of the work, we now proceed to one of the 
most interesting scenes on the Welsh coast, so that we may contrast, as far as we 
are able, a maritime view with an inland watering-place. 

Clifton, as already observed, is proverbial for the natural beauties that surround 
it ; but the pleasure with which every stranger is impressed on his first entrance 
upon its romantic landscapes, will be soon eclipsed by his surprise at beholding 
the great work of art now in progress, — namely, the suspension-bridge which is to 
connect the opposite cliffii of the river Avon,* — ^a work which will form a chef" 
d^asuvre in the annals of modem science, and equal in the beauty of execution 
the boldness of the design. 

nftly affirmed, howerer, that the hot-wdl water, though bj no means a specific in oonsamption, aUeriatet 
some ef the more harassing sjmptoms of this formidable disease. It is particularly efficacioun in moderating 
the diint, the dry burning heat of the hands and feet, the partial ni^t perspirations, and those symptoms 
which are peculiarly hectic ; and thus, in the incipient stage of phthins, it may very possibly contribute to the 
re-catablishment of health, and, in the latter stage, mitigate some of the more distressing symptoms,— even 
when the cure is hopeless. The sensible effects of this water, when drank warm and fresh from the spring, 
are a gentle glow of Uie stomach, succeeded sometimes by a sli^t and trensient degree of headache and 
g*AiitMif>^ \n!i which pass off by a oontinned use of the water, keep the skin moist and perspirable, and 
improve the ^petite and health. 

• The diasm through which the narigable Avon flows is walled in by stupendous diffs, shooting up 
precipitously to a vast hei^t, and co m posed of limestone, or marble of Yarions shades, ftooi lig^t red to 
brown, and from grey to blue. In the fissures of these rocks are found numerous quarts crystals, — known 
as Bristol dianMH^fj — ^ihomboidal stalactites and spars. 
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BARMOUTH; 

OR, ABEBMAW. 

'< Here, beneath the inountain*8 brow, 
Hygeia hean the pilgrim's vow ; 
Here the breath of summer seas, 
The balm of mom, the evening breeze, 
The charms of a romantic land. 
Refresh and gem the Cambrian strand, — 
Where still the muse of Cymry lingers, 
And strikes the harp with raptured fingers. 



»> 



Babmouth, the only port in Merionethshire, occupies a romantic situation at the 
mouth of the river Mawddach, where the tide at high-water forms a bay of about 
a mile across, but rather hazardous, owing to the shifting sandbanks by which the 
channel is interrupted. Overhung by lofty mountains, which leave no adequate 
space for the horizontal expansion of the village, the houses appear to hang almost 
perpendicularly from the steep side of the cliffs, so that the chimneys of the one 
appear to be the foundation of the other.* They form eight successive tiers or 
terraces, to which there is no better approach than by steps hewn in the rock. 

This romantic village, which consists of only one irregular street, is much 
frequented as sea-bathing quarters, for which it has every accommodation, and in 
respect to bold and picturesque scenery, has few rivals in the whole Principality. 
The sea-beach affords every facility for pedestrian exercise ; the walks along the 
banks of the river are numerous, and command the most striking points of view ; 
while regular assemblies, and some of the best Cambrian harps, promote social 
intercourse and hilarity among the visitors, and give a stir and animation to the 
whole neighbourhood. 

Barmouth, says Mr. Roscoe, is considered to the north-west part of the 
Jcingdom, much like Weymouth and other fashionable watering-places to the 
south ; and is resorted to during the summer months, not only by numbers of 
families in the Principality, but by many others residing in the surrounding 
counties. The sands are very fine and hard, extending along the beach for 
several miles, and the bathing is at all times as excellent as can be desired. The 
restless tides of the Channel dashing against the surrounding coast produce that 

* " An inhabitant of one of the upper tiers,'* says Bingley, <' standing at his own door, may look down 
the chimney of his neighbour below.** 
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constant and salubrious motion which is extended to the waters of the bay. There 
are two convenient inns, the * Commerciar and the ^ Cors y Gedol Arms,* besides 
a number of respectable lodging-houses. 

The town has the benefit of weekly markets, with an excellent supply of fish 
and poultry at a cheap rate, and is further enlivened by two annual fairs in 
October and November. The native manufactures consist chiefly of flannel and 
hosiery, a great quantity of which is exported.* The number of small coasting 
vessels, and others belonging to this haven that trade with Ireland, is stated at a 
hundred or upwards ; and commercial business, upon the whole, is considered to 
be in a flourishing state. 

The distance of Barmouth from London is two hundred and twenty-two miles, 
and it communicates with Caernarvon by a cross-mail. The resident population 
is considerably under two thousand, but is greatly augmented during the bathing 
season. The shipping at the new pier communicates to the place a particular air 
of prosperity and cheerfulness, and gives employment to a very considerable portion 
of the inhabitants. 

The places of public worship consist of the parish chapel-of-ease, and two meeting- 
houses, belonging to the Calvinistic Methodists, and the Independents. The town it- 
self belongs to the parish of Llanabar, the church of which is a mile from Barmouth. 

The tranquillity and retirement of this little town render it well fitted for the 
indulgence of study and reflection;'!' and here, we are informed, Mr. Wilberforce 
resided for several years, during the parliamentary recess, while prosecuting the 
grand and hallowing aim of his life, — the abolition of the slave-trade. 

'^ The beauties of the road from LlaniUtyd to Barmouth," says Mr. Pratt, '^ are 
80 manifold and extraordinary that they literally beggar description. New pastures 
of the most exuberant fertility, new woods rising in all the majesty of foliage, the 
road itself curving in numberless unexpected directions, — at one moment shut 
into a verdant recess, so contracted that there seems neither carriage nor bridle- 
way out of it, and at another the azure expanse of the main ocean filling the eye. 
On one side, rocks glittering in all the colours of that beauty which constitutes the 
sublime, and of a height which diminishes the wild herds that browse, or look down 
upon you from the summit, where the largest animal appears insignificantly minute. 
On the other hand, plains, villas, cottages, or copses, with whatever belongs to that 
milder grace which belongs to the beautiful.'" 

* The other §sporU coDflist of com, hatter, cheese, oak-bark, timber, Ac. ; the tmporu, of coal, culm, and 
other artidet for the use of the interior. 

t Within theie few yean there were still the remains of an ancient tower here, in which Henry Earl of 
Ridmiond used to conceal himself when he came over to consult his friends about the proposed revolution, 
and which is celebrated m a poem of that period, comparing this place, hi point of strength, with Reinalf s 
Tower near Mould. 



BANGOR. 

^ Duu oette Ttite nef, ce long rang de tocDbeaux, 

Ou det saint! fbndateun, trompant TatteDte Taine, 
Leun Doms piesque effac^ ne at liunt qa*i peiM»— 
Co ▼itraux oolor^s, pr^dtuz i lliiatoin, 
Qui dee falti du Tleux tempi orn gard^ la mdmoire.** 

<' On foot, on horseback, or in my faTourite sails along the coast, I fbimd inexhaustible souiees of pleasure^ 
and could have gi^en months instead of days—had they been mine — to Bangor and its vicinity." — Boscok. 



Bangob, although a city aDd the oldest see in the principalitj, is inconsiderable in 
sise and population ; but the natural beauty of its situation, the advantages which 
it commands from its inland as well as maritime connexion, and its excellent 
society, render the town and environs a most desirable place of residence, as well 
as a favourite resort for those families and individuals who employ the summer 
months in the pursuit of health, recreation, or improvement. The numerous walks, 
rides, and drives in the vicinity, all enhanced by their immediate and varied pros* 
pects of the sea, offer those facilities to health and enjoyment which cannot be too 
highly appreciated either by the tourist or resident. The city consbts principally 
of one irregular street, fully a mile in length, with a fine viata towards the river 
Menai — a name which the genius of Telford has rendered familiar to all the 
admirers of science and art. The houses are well built, of a moderate siae, neat 
in their appearance, and present to the stranger's eye a pleasing air of domestic 
comfort and progressive improvement. In the latter respect, no year passes away 
without contributing something to the public ornament or utiUiy-^-objects which 
are xealously patronised by the influential inhabitants, and encoinraged by those 
numerous and spirited visitors, estimated at fifty thousand annually, whom 
business or relaxation attract to the place. But to convey the best pr<K^ of the 
advances which Bangor has realised in the scale of provincial importiuiee» and in 
all that has immediate reference to social and local improvements, we need only 
state that at the commencement of the present century the number of houses was 
only ninety-three, but that now it amounts to nine hundred or upwards. During 
three-quarters of the year a regular communication between Bangor and Liverpool 
is kept up by the steamboats which ply along this romantic and much-frequented 
coast, and contribute greatly to the interests of the place. The environs arc 
enlivened by many picturesque villas, and every accommodation is provided in 
the hotels and private lodging-houses for the reception of visitors. 
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The great object of general interest in Bangor is its cathedra!,* — a very ancient 
and venerable structure, — ^the foundation of which was among the earliest of those 
primitive temples which marked the triumphant progress of Christianity on the 
British soil. It is understood to have been founded by St. Daniel^ at the com- 
mencement of the sixth century, and bears the sainted name of the founder. The 
choir was built by Bishop Deane, in or about 1496, and is used only for the cathe- 
dral service. The nave, built by Bishop Skivington in 1532, is fitted up as a 
parish church ; and in one of the transepts the service is read in the Welsh 
tongue. 

The service of this cathedral is performed with great solemnity and decorum, 
and cannot fail to make a lasting impression upon the hearer, whatever may be his 
creed or religious connexion. The bishop is lord of the manors of Bangor and 
Vaynol, and exercises immediate jurisdiction over the city. During the sanguinary 
struggle which followed the revolt of Owen Glendower the cathedral was burnt to 
the ground ; and at a still earlier period of the war between the Welsh and Henry 
the Third, it was allowed to fall into ruins ; for so long as possession remained 
doubtfol, the spirit of devotion was held in subjection, the maintenance of warlike 
forts robbed the sanctuary of its rights, and employed its revenues in acts of 
mutual destruction, leaving 

<< Les autds tans cnlte, et leun nints nns orades, 
DoDt la vidlle Ugende a Tant^ les mixadtt." 

The other public buildings of Bangor consbt of the episcopal residence, the 
andent deanery, the free-school, market-house, assembly-rooms, and several well- 
built and commodious inns. The Wesleyans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Roman Catholics, have all places of worship in this town ; and in their 
daily intercourse with each other afford pleasing evidence that the torch of reli^ous 
persecution is extinguished, and the doctrines and duties of Christianity better 
understood and practised than in those unhappy times when the worshipper at one 
altar challenged his brother at the next, exclaiming, with truculent eye and marked 
emphasis, *' Believe that I have spoken to the angel Gabriel, or die !" — " Crois que 
j'^ai parl^ k Tange Gabriel, ou je te tue I'^f 

The free school, — founded in 1657 hy Dr. Glynn, brother of the bishop of that 
name, — ^five duly schools within the parish, the central National school, four 

* DimennoDs : — leogth, 814 feet ; length of the nave, 141 ; height of the tower, 00 feet ; length of the 
cn»a«islc8, 96 feet ; of the nde-aUlet, 00. The whole of the present fabric ia of Gothic azdiitecture, with no 
particular features of ornament to distinguish it, except some Ytxy pidnTeM{ue rains around its ancient foaada- 
tion. It is kept in thorough repair. 

t Suite dcs M 6L de Lit.— Art de Mahomxt. 
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Sunday-schools, and almshouses, give a most favourable impression of the religious 
and civil advantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of Bangor, who evince a spirit 
and zeal worthy of those blessings which, in comparison with other and far more 
populous towns, place them in so enviable a position. 

The principal export is the product of the slate-quarries, which is conveyed on a 
railway from Llandegai, six miles distant, to port Penrhyn, at the egress of the 
river Cegid into the Menai. This port is now capable of receiving vessels of large 
burden. It is nine hundred feet in length, and in all respects well adapted for the 
trading-craft which here take in their cargoes. The slates are of all dimensions, from 
large tombstone slabs down to the smallest sijse for roofinl;. For ciphering-slates, 
inkstands, and other fancy articles, there is a manufactory near the port. At a 
short distance is a handsome building containing hot and cold sea-water baths, 
with rooms for dressing and refreshment. The construction of this esublishment, 
with its terrace and other appurtenances, is said to have cost the late Lord Pen- 
rhyn thirty thousand pounds. In the straits of Menai there is a good fishery, 
near Garth Ferry. There is a weekly market every Friday, and fairs are held 
in April, June, September, and October. In 1831 the population amounted to ten 
thousand, and has much increased within the last ten years. No stranger should 
neglect to visit Penrhyn Castle, one of the finest baronial mansions in Europe. 



BLACKPOOL, 

LANCASHIBS. 

" Southward — old Cambria's Alpine chain 
Cast their broad shadows o*er the plain ; 
Northward — the Cumbrian summits sweU 
In many a glittering pinnacle ; 
In front— the waves, so darkly blue. 
Refresh the heart and cheer the Yiew ; 
While further — Monads mountains swim 
Like clouds upon the horizon's lim." 



Blackpool is a favourable instance of that spirit of enterprise which is at work 
on almost every point of the British coast, and under the creative influence of which 
so many obscure or little-frequented localities have suddenly risen into provincial^ 






"I 
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and even national importance. Wherever nature had thrown out any encouraging 
hint, it has been eagerly taken advantage of by the hand of art, and, under the 
guidance of taste and liberality, been turned into a source of public emolument. 
It is, comparatively, only a few years ago that Blackpool exhibited in its appear- 
ance nothing superior to that of an inconsiderable hamlet, with few visitors, less 
trade, and little opportunity of extending the sources of native industry. It is now 
a fashionable and well-frequented watering-place, deriving a certain annual revenue 
from its visitors, and enjoying a considerable share of trade, with every reasonable 
prospect of a progressive increase. These are gratifying facts which abundantly 
prove the healthful vigour with which the country is animated, and the boundless 
resources which are everywhere thrown open to native industry and talent. 

The line of coast at Blackpool runs in a nearly straight direction for several 
miles ; and the difis which form the sea boundary, mostly clay, rise to various 
heights, — ^the greatest elevation above high-water mark being about twenty yards. 
The sea-bank is lined with houses at considerable intervals to the extent of a mile 
or more; not grouped together as in villages, but each occupying a position 
independent of its neighbour. Most of those houses intended for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors have an aspect due west, so as to command an uninterrupted marine 
view, which at this point presents a field of interest of which the mind and the eye 
are never weary. The land, gradually rising as it recedes from the beach, acquires 
a degree of elevation which excludes the eastern landscape ; but for this defect the 
other points of the compass make ample amends, and present landscapes so varied 
and extensive as can be rarely met with on the coast of Great Britain. To the 
southward, at the distance of fifty miles or more, and gradually stretching forward 
till lost in the horizon, the Cambrian ^Alps^ present a grand and imposing, 
feature, connected with glimpses of Cheshire, Flint, Caernarvon, and the Isle of 
Anglesea. On the north, the promontory of Fumess, the mountainous features 
of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the craggy summits of Lancashire, give a bold 
transition to the picture; while in front the dimly-visioned Mona finishes the 
panorama, and conjures up many a slumbering image and recollection of the 
past 

The sea on this point of the coast retreats nearly half a mile at ebb-tide, so that 
an ample space of nearly twenty miles, on a bed of hard sand, is left for the enjoy- 
ment of pedestrian, horse, and carriage exercise. These, indeed, are the principal 
outdoor resources during the fine season, and, with the additional luxury of a 
salubrious and bracing atmosphere, produce a highly invigorating effect upon the 
constitution of invalids, — particularly dyspeptics, who derive great and almost 
uniform benefit from this new and salutary mode of life. The air of Blackpool is 
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proverbial for its salubrious quality ; the best evidence of which is afforded by the 
patriarchal age of many of its inhabitants. 

* About half-a-mile from the beach, the stranger^s attention is directed to a small 
rock in the sea, called the * Pennystone/ which, according to local tradition, marks 
the place where a public-house once stood on dry land. In thb stone, it is added, 
were fixed iron hooks, to which travellers usually fastened their horses^ bridles 
while they alighted to refresh themselves with 'penny pots of beer,' — a circum- 
stance perpetuated in the name which it still retains. 

A theatre, library, and news-room have lately been erected, and the periodical 
assemblies which take place afford abundant means of enjoyment to the various 
pursuits, tastes, and characters of the visitors. The sea appears to have made 
from time to time many encroachments at this point of the coast. At the south 
3nd of the town is the now dilapidated building called Vauxhall, where, in 
1715, the Chevalier St. George lay for some time concealed, while the secret 
measures were concocting by his adherents for a general insurrection. Thb house 
belonged to the family of the Tyldesleys, who at that time, and long previously, had 
considerable possessions in this county ; but, being faithful adherents of the House 
of Stuart, they embraced the desperate cause of the royal exile with undissembled 
zeal. Sir Thomas Tyldesley, the head of the family at that moment, prepared this 
house for the reception of the royal adventurer ; but this open declaration of his 
attachment proved ruinous to himself and his descendants. 



BEAUMARIS, 

ANGLBSBA. 

<' I have stood gaiing on Snowdon ind Plinlimmon, the rale of Clwjd, the gtmits of Menai, — ^Uke, riw, 
sea, and land, — tiU thej seemed of themselres to say, Stranger, well mays! thou gaxe ! we merit thine 
admiration^ we are of Ood ! " 



Beauuabis is finely situated on the picturesque banks of the Menai, where it opens 
into the bay, and presents many attractions derived from its historical monuments, 
ks natural advantages, and modem improvements. As the principal town in the 
island and county of Anglesea,"^ it has long been a place of fashionable resort, and 

• Or AnglcMy. 
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being at the same time the borough anH market town^ it is a scene of considerable 
activity, cheeifiilness, and animation. It is in general well built ; particularly one 
street, the houses of which are large and commodious, and of superior design and 
execution. Of the original wall by which it was once enclosed, considerable 
portions still remain, — sufficient to demonstrate, by their massive strength and 
durability, the iron features, and the no less iron policy of feudal times. The 
Castle— erected by Edward the First, and now an imposing ruin in the demesne of 
Rulkeley Williams, Esq., successor to the late Lord Bulkeley — close to the town, 
covers a large space of ground, but stands too low to produce that effect upon the 
spectator which it would have done had it, like so many of its cotemporaries, occu- 
pied an isolated and commanding position. It is surrounded by a deep fosse, with 
an entrance between two embattled walls on the east, with round and square towers. 
The gate opens into a spacious court, measuring fifty-seven yards by sixty, with 
four square towers, and an advanced-work on the east, called the Gunner^s Walk. 
Within these was the keep, — the body of the castle, — ^nearly square, having a 
round-tower at each angle, and another in the centre of each fafade. The area 
forms an irregular octagon, of the dimensions above named. In the middle of the 
north side is the hall, twenty yards long by twelve broad, with two round-towers, 
and several others about the inner and outer walls, built of a bluish stone inter- 
mixed with square stones, which produce a rather novel and pleasing effect. 

There appears to have been originally a communication round the whole buildings 
of the inner court by means of a gallery two yards broad, and which still remains 
nearly entire. In various recesses in different parts of the sides of this gallery are 
square apertures, which appear to have had trap-doors or openings into a dungeon 
beneath. The two eastern towers served also as dungeons, with a dark and narrow 
descent to each, — sufficiently characteristic of the dark and despotic purposes to 
which they were applied. On the east side of this building are the remains of 
a very small chapel, arched and ribbed with painting and intersecting arches ; 
also some Gothic pilasters and narrow lancet-headed windows, and various com- 
partments, with closets constructed — ^after the manner of those times — in the centre 
of the massive walls. 

When Edward the First built the town, and erected it into a corporation, he 
endowed it at the same time with various lands and privil^s of considerable 
value, in order to secure more firmly his possessions in the island, and changed 
its name firom Bonover to Beaumaris,* in allusion, it is supposed, to its low but 
pleasant situation. He caused also a canal to be cut, in order that vessels might 

* Bonover, from Bannt auvre ? Beftuinaris, from Bwu marau. 
VOL. II. Y 
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be brought up close under the battlements to discharge their cargoes, as the iron 
mooring-rings affixed to the walls clearly indicate. 

The church, which forms a prominent feature in the picture of Beaumaris, is a 
spacious and very elegant structure, having a lofty square tower, visible at a great 
distance, and presenting in all its proportions and compartments a fine specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The other public buildings consist of the county-hall, 
the town-hall, the free-school, and the custom-house ; each possessing, in an 
eminent degree, every ornament and accommodation befitting buildings of their 
class and destination. The view from the Green commands a striking prospect of 
the most interesting portion of the Menai Strait, bounded in the distance by the 
Caernarvon mountains, which gradually overtop each other till they unite in the 
majestic Snowdon, whose summit — ^now belted with clouds, and now glittering in 
the sunshine — ^asserts his claim to undivided empire as * Sovran^ of the British 
Alps. 

The civil authority of Beaumaris is vested in a mayor, four aldermen, and 
twelve councillors. In conjunction with the neighbouring boroughs of Holyhead, 
Amlwch, Llangefni, and their suburbs, it sends one member to Parliament, and 
is also the place of nomination for the county member.* Anglesey ranks 
deservedly high for the patriotism and liberality of its inhabitants ; and of these 
virtues no better proof can be adduced than by adverting to the number of its 
public schools, where, at little or no cost to their parents, the children of the poor 
are generously provided with the means of a sound religious education.'!' 

With respect to trade, Beaumaris can hardly be said to enjoy any exclusive 
advantages: the vessels belonging to the port are generaUy hired by neigh- 
bouring merchants and others, who have trading connexions with Liverpool and 
other ports on the English and Irish sides of the Channel. The bay, though not 
spacious, is safe and commodious, and affords shelter and good anchorage for 
vessels that take refuge here in tempestuous weather. The town has a weekly 
market on Wednesdays, and three annual cattle-fairs in February, September, and 
December. During the season it is much resorted to as bathing-quarters, and has 

* The present member for Anglesey is the Hon. William Owen Stanley, second son of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and brother of the member for Cheshire. Beaumaris is represented in the present Parliament 
(1841) by Frederick Paget, Esq., of Plasnewydd. 

f In 1831 the number of daily schools amounted to 74, attended by 3,303 children ; that of Sanday- 
schools amounted to 159, attended by 15,829 young people and children ; which, considering the population 
of the county, agreeably to the last return, at 48,345, is a high maximum upon the inhabitants of this island. 
In 1838 there were 31 Sunday-schools in connexion with the National School Society, and attended by 
2,816 children. In Beaumaris alone, there are a free-school, four daily schools, and four Sunday-schools; 
and to these the Dissenting congregation have been most liberal and exemplary in their support — 
Statistical Account* 
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eTeiything to recommend it as m summer residence. A steam-boat plies regularly 
between this and Liverpool^ thereby affording every facility to visitors, and pre- 
senting in the passage a rich succession of beautiful, picturesque, and sublime 
scenery, which successively invites and fascinates the eye of the spectator. 

In adverting to the steam-boat communication between Beaumaris and Liver- 
pool, the appalling disaster which happened in this bay, by the wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle, in August, 1831, must be painfully familiar to every reader. 
This ill-fated vessel had sailed from Liverpool the same morning, with at least one 
hundred and thirty souls on board. But the weather becoming boisterous, and 
the sea running high as night approached, much alarm was excited among the 
passengers, who, seeing that the risk was imminent and the vessel made little 
progress, united their entreaties that the captain would put back, — offering to 
relinquish their fares, or indemnify him for any consequences that might ensue 
from altering his course. The captain, however, was obstinate ; and, although not 
blind, probably, to the danger, was deaf to the entreaties of those whose lives and 
property had been confided to his care. About sunset the vessel had reached 
Little Ormshead,* and in two hours more was off Great Ormshead,* having run a 
distance of only four miles, — a fact which sufficiently proved the wretched state of 
the engines, and their total inefficiency to impel the vessel through such a heavy 
sea. At this point of the course the rolling of the ship was increased, the water 
was augmented by the springing of fresh leaks, the cabin-floors were deluged, 
the female passengers dislodged, and — the vessel continuing to lurch heavily — ^all 
hands were summoned to the pumps, which were now plied without intermission. 
Still, however, the leakage gained upon them, and a feeling of despair rapidly 
difliued itself throughout the ship. A few resolute hands, nevertheless, continued 
the struggle, and deriving courage from desperation — ^hoping against hope — still 
kept the vessel afloat. They were now ten miles from Beaumaris ; but when they 
entered the Menai Straits at midnight, they were overwhelmed with a deep sense 
of their utter helplessness. Every stroke of the engine sounded like a death- 
knell ; the clanking of the pumps became feeble and interrupted ; the pulse of life 
quivered in fearful suspense in the devoted hearts that now looked upon the angry 
waters as their grave ; the waves, rushing through the slackened timbers into the 
engine-room extinguished the fires. At length, having become totally unmanageable, 
rolling like a log on the waters, veering round and at every lurch exhibiting fresh symp- 
toms of despair, the vessel struck violently on a sandbank, — the 'Dutchman'^s Bank,* of 
disastrous notoriety in these waters, — and became a total wreck. ** At this moment,"^ 

* Two pictureiqae and ttriking promontories on the immediate cout. 
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says a survivor,* ^' I felt a shock as if the vessel bad grounded : all was a scene of 
confusion, and there was no obtaining information about what had happened. 
Shortly, however, she began to strike fore and aft ; and at last we were completely 
aground, and incapable of advancing. The concussions continued as warnings of 
our impending doom, and our alarm kept pace with these dismal forebodings. I 
was desirous of going into the cabin, but found the way blocked up by ladies 
clinging to the steps. I returned to one of the benches on the poop, where several 
ladies were beside me, much agitated. The gentlemen were then ordered forward, 
with a view to lighten the vessel astern, while it was attempted to work the 
engines ; but each stroke of the wheels seemed like the expiring ticking of a 
watch, and we made no way. I succeeded a person in ringing the bell, — a station 
which I occupied for twenty minutes or more. The individual who succeeded me, 
however, lost the iron tongue, and was then obliged to take a piece of wood instead 
of it: the feeling of despair which I thought actuated this, sunk deeply into my 

soul, and low as each rap was, it sounded like the death-kneU of us all ! The 

captain, I believe, was mostly in the bow of the vessel. The last time I noticed him 
he was standing perfectly motionless, with one hand on the windlass, and appeared 
to be looking out a-head. The water was now washing strongly over us, and I 
had some difficulty in regaining a place in the larboard comer of the poop. There 
was a rush at this time towards the boat ; but those who had got into her came 
out again, for they were told that she could not live in such a sea, that she bad no 
oars, and that there was a hole in her keel. I now threw off my clothes, leaving 
only my waistcoat, shirt, stockings, and drawers ; and of these also I soon after 
divested myself. I looked at my watch, and found it within a quarter of two 
o'clock, — the weather dark, thick black clouds flying about the sky, and only one 

bright star to be seen reflected on the troubled sea From this time the 

vessel laboured excessively, till some important timbers giving way, she speedily 
filled with water, and rolled and pitched violently. This, says Mr. Adshead, was 
the limit of her fearful career ; she struck again with tremendous force, and her 
fragile shell-work, which had previously given way through the insufficiency of her 
fastenings, was torn asunder by the mightier shock, leaving ample space for the 
fierce gush of waters in every direction ; and she soon lay a helpless wreck on the 
waves, — clogged by the fatal indraught, staked by the weight of her engine and 
apparatus to the sand, and surrendering human victims to almost every wave that 
shattered her. Fearful and heart-rending," he adds, ** was the unequal conflict. 
The young man was cut off in his strength, the maiden in the flower of her age ; 

* Mr. Tinne, whose words are quoted by Mr. Roscoe in his affecting notice of the catastrophe. 
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the matron perished with the child, the veteran with the youth ; the rich fell by 
the stroke that cut down the poor ; the sacred diaracter of the priesthood suffered 
with the nan of the world, — all were swept away in indiscriminate union, and 
shared in one mingled mass a common grave !^ 



HURST CASTLE. 



« Here Walter Soott has woo*d the Northern mute ; 
Here he with me has joyed to walk or cruise; 
HeDce have we ranged by Celtic camps and barrows. 
Or climbM the expectant bank, to thread the Narrows 
Of HuEffT, bound westwaid to the gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prisoned in yon island>tower." 

W. Stewart Rose. 



Among the numerous objects which confer particular interest and beauty on the 
neighbourhood of Lymington, the most prominent is Hurst Castle, of which a 
striking view is presented in the annexed engraving. It was erected by Henry the 
Eighth, as a fortress for the protection of this part of the Channel from piratical 
inroads and hostile aggression, and to give his * loving subjects ' a strong and 
lasting pledge of his * paternal solicitude' for their welfare. It is situated near the 
extremity of a remarkable natural causeway, or point of land, which runs boldly 
into the sea to a distance of nearly two miles, and exhibits these massive battle- 
ments to great advantage. Its works of defence consist of a circular tower, 
strengthened by semicircular bastions ; and when armed and garrisoned in a manner 
becoming the important trust confided to it, must have presented a very formidable 
appearance. 

There is a melancholy association which connects the fortress with the last days 
of King Charles the First, who, in the month of September, 1648, was brought a 
prisoner from Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, by Colonel Corbet, and 
incarcerated for several days in this stronghold. Colonel Harrison was then 
charged by * Parliament' with his removal to London, where, as every reader knows, 
the sovereign was arraigned at the bar of his subjects, condemned, and thence 
hurried, off to the scaffold. On the way from Hurst Castle to Windsor, and thence 
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to London, his afflicted subjects crowded around him to have a last sight of their 
king, and were greatly affected at the marked change which appeared in his 
face and person. He had permitted his beard to grow; his hair had become 
venerably grey, much more by the pressure of an anxious mind than by the hand 
of time, while the rest of his apparel bore evident proofs of misfortune, neglect, and 
decay. He had long been attended by an old decrepit servant, whose name was 
Sir Philip Warwick, who could only deplore his master'^s fate without being able 
to revenge his cause. All external marks of sovereignty were now withdrawn, and 
his attendants had strict order to serve the fallen monarch without ceremony. He 
could never be persuaded to believe, however, that his adversaries would bring 
him to a formal trial ; but every moment he expected to be dispatched by private 
assassination, and in this manner reached London. — But to proceed further in this 
tragical subject would be inconsistent with the plan of the present work : we could 
not, however, avoid alluding to the interesting fact, that from the drawbridge of 
Hurst Castle, King Charles proceeded to his martyrdom at Whitehall. 

Lymington, to whose neighbourhood this formidable stronghold serves as an 
attractive feature, is now well known and much frequented as a delightful watering- 
place. It stands about a mile from the narrow channel which separates the main 
land from the Isle of Wight. Owing to the daily increasing facilities of com- 
munication, the picturesque scenery of the New Forest, the various objects of 
interest and notoriety with which the vicinity abounds, and the delightful prospects 
which may be enjoyed from the windows of the apartments as well as from the 
adjoining walks, Lymington is well deserving of the commendation which it has 
uniformly received from all strangers.^ 

Among the many tempting rides and walks which are open to the public, and 
present a continual variety of sea and inland views, the most interesting are those to 
Mudiford, Miiford, Boldre, Beaulicu, and High Cliff. On the latter the late Earl 
of Bute erected a magnificent edifice, in consequence of an early and strong partial- 
ity to the spot; for here, he observed, he had always slept soundly, when he could 
find that luxury nowhere else. The view from this point is one of the finest in 
the kingdom. The house, though much reduced in size and modernized by the 
present owner, has rather gained than lost by the change ; while the salubrious 
quality of the air has certainly not deteriorated. Boldre contains much picturesque 
scenery, which will be still more highly appreciated when the stranger is informed 
that in the vicarage of this parish, and amidst the scenes which daily met his eye, 
the late Rev. and pious William Gilpin composed his popular work on forest 

* Tlie cliffs which extend towards Hunt Castle abound in marine foeails, aheUs, and petrifactions, from 
which many excellent collections have been made. 
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scenery.* Beaulieu is interesting as having been the scat of a rich abbey, founded 
in 1204; the refectory of which has been long used as the parish church.-|- Mudi- 
ford possesses a fine level sandy beach of wide extent, admirably adapted for sea- 
bathing, and commanding a variety of scenes and objects of great beauty. It 
was a favourite with their late Majesties, George the Thurd and Queen Charlotte, 
when at Weymouth, who honoured Mr. Rose with a visit at his picturesque 
cottage on the beach. 

In the motto selected for this subject, we have quoted some lines from an 
unpublished poem by Mr. Rose, commemorative of Sir Walter Scott^s visit to his 
marine villa here in April, I8O79 while composing his * Marmion.' The poem is 
entitled ^ Oundimore,' — the name of Mr. Rose's cottage, — and we can hardly do 
better than conclude the subject with a few more lines from the same source, 
descriptive of a scene which has afforded pleasure and relaxation to so many illus- 
trious men of genius. 

-' Here, witched from tammer sea and softer reign, 
FoBcoLO courted mate of milder strain. 
On these ribbed sands was Coleridge pleased to pace, 
While ebbing seas have humm'd a rolling base 
To his rapt talk. Alas ! all these are gone. 
While ' I aud other creeping things live on !' 
The flaak no more, dear Walter, shall I quaff 
With thee — ^no more enjoy thy hearty laugh : 
No more shalt thou to me extend the hand, 
A welcome pilgrim to my fathers' land ! 

. . . Alone, such friends and comrades I deplore ; 
And peopled but with phantoms is the shqge : 
Hence have I fled my haunted beach ; yet so 
Would not alike a sylvan home forego. 
Though wakening fond regrets, its sere and yellow 
Leaves, and sweet inland murmur, serve to mellow 
And soothe the sobered sorrow they recall, 
When mantled in the £sded garb of &11 ; — 
But wind and wave — ^unlike the sighing sedge 
And murmuring leaf — give grief a coarser edge ; 
And in each howling blast my fancy hears 
* The voioes of the dead, the songs of other years.' 



>if . 



* Remarks on Forest Scenery and other Woodland Views, illustrated by the Scenery of New Forest.. 
1791. The Picturesque Tours, by the same author, display a deep and correct feeling of the beauties of 
nature. At his death, in 1804, he appropriated a coUection of his sketches to the endowment of a school at 
Boldre. 

f The pulpit belonging to tliis ancient refectory is the most perfect and elegant relic of its kind in 
England. 

X Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. ii. p. 120. 



GLOUCESTER. 



" I which am the queene 
Of all the Britiih Tales, and so have ever heen 
Since Gomer's giant biood inhabited this isle, 
And that of all the rest myself may so enstyle.* 

Dkattok. Vale of Gloucetter, 



«« 



Caeb-6i«ow, or the * fair city^ of the ancient Britons, is a name happily charac- 
teristic of Gloucester. The beaaty of its situation, on a gentle eminence over- 
looking the Seyem, where its stream is divided into two channels by the Isle of 
Alney ; the richness and fertility of the surrounding districts ; its highly pic- 
turesque scenery; its splendid cathedral and numerous public buildings; and 
latterly the tide of prosperity occasioned by the vast improvements in regard to its 
inland port, present a combination of attractions for which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel in the British provinces. Commercial enterprise has now a fixed 
residence in the place ; and within the last ten years has made great and important 
advances in the several departments of foreign and domestic industry. 

The Port of Gloucester and the Cathedral, of which the accompanying plate 
gives a most correct and interesting view, are the two principal features ; and to 
these, in accordance with the plan of the work, our descriptive text will be more 
strictly confined. The Port is of great antiquity, — so much so as to have existed 
as an inland harbour long prior to any written document of the place, — but it is 
only of late years that ships of burden could be anchored in the city basin. A 
century ago, as recorded in the ^ Magna Britannia,' the Port of Gloucester had a 
large quay and wharf on the banks of the river, very commodious for trade, to 
which belonged a custom-house, with officers proper for it ; but the business was 
not great, as the city of Bristol, only a few miles distant, had engrossed all the 
foreign trade in this part of the country. The vessels which at the period in ques- 
tion navigated the Severn, were generally small trading craft, of between fifty and 
two hundred tons burden, so that Gloucester was deprived of aU those advantages 
which have, been so happily secured to it by modern enterprise and improvement. 
Of these, the Berkeley ship-canal is a noble monument. By the vast facilities 
thus affijrded, the commerce of Gloucester has enjoyed a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and bids fair to eclipse even Bristol itself in the extent and ramifica- 
tions of its still increasing trade. Ships of heavy burden are now safely moored 
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in the basin, and discharge those cargoes in the heart of the city which had 
formerly to be transhipped at Bristol, and conveyed to their destination by means 
of barges and lighters. The number of Russian ships alone which discharged 
their cargoes here in 1837 ^^ fourteen; and this may serve as a flattering evidence 
of the extent and activity with which this department in trade is prosecuted. The 
best proof of the rapid increase of commercial prosperity at this port, is the fact lately 
published on this subject, which states that the custom-house receipts, which in 
1827, when the canal was first opened, were found to be only ^2,836, amounted in 
1839 to the extraordinary sum of ^163,466 ; thereby showing, in the short inter- 
val of twelve, years, an increase to the revenue of «£^ 160,630. These are convincing 
proofs of the rapidly growing prosperity of Gloucester. But of the advantages at 
present enjoyed by this city there is every prospect of an immense accession owing 
to the great public works now projected, or in active operation. By canals and 
railways provincial traffic will be facilitated to the greatest extent ; commimication 
will become cheap and expeditious in every direction ; and the transport of native 
commodities to the port, by swelling the amount of exports, will augment in pro- 
portion the imports of foreign and colonial produce. The ships now in foreign 
trade with Gloucester are chiefly from the West Indies and the Baltic : among the 
latter the number of Russian vessels predominates. The bonded yards and ware- 
houses belonging to this port have the privilege of receiving all bonded merchandise, 
with the exception of East India goods and tobacco. 

The Berkeley canal, the source of so much commercial prosperity to Gloucester 
and the counties adjacent, was begun in 1794, but suspended soon after in conse- 
quence of the war which at that period began to convulse the whole continent of 
Europe, and diverted the attention of Government from the arts of peace, to 
concert measures for the defence of our native coasts. When this interruption 
occurred, four miles of the projected line had already been excavated at an expense 
of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. But a grant was afterwards afforded 
by Government for resuming the work, and in 1827 the enterprise was completed, 
at an expenditure of half a million of money. The canal is eighteen feet deep — so 
as to allow Indiamen to enter the harbour — and measures from seventy to ninety 
feet in width. It crosses the Stroud Canal, near its termination in the Severn, and 
runs the whole of its course of eighteen miles on a dead level. By means of this 
canal the distance to Gloucester, from its communication with the estuary of the 
Severn at Berkeley-Pill, is shortened by upwards of eleven miles. From the basin 
of this canal, a railway runs to Cheltenham — ^part of the Birmingham and Glouces- 
ter line ; and from Cheltenham to that of the London and Birmingham, including 
the Tewkesbury branch, is nearly forty-eight miles. The public facilities thus 
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afforded arc of incalculable advantage to trade and manufactures. How truly has 
Darwin's prediction been verified, — 

^* Soon shall thy ann, unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive the flying car ! " 

The Gloucester Spa, which is now become a place of fashionable resort, has 
contributed in no small degree to the many attractions of the city and its vicinity. 
This saline chalybeate was first opened to the public by a grand fete, in May, 
1815. The establishment contains every requisite for the health and recreation of 
the visitors, and vies as much with Cheltenham and Leamington in its appropriate 
and tasteful arrangements, as it does in the salubrious qualities of its spring — in 
proof of which numerous testimonies are daily added as the result of experience. 
There is a very handsome pump-room, with hot, cold, and vapour baths, and an 
abundant supply of water. The Spa is in the centre of grounds tastefully laid out, 
embellished with all the care and effect of landscape-gardening, and presenting to 
the pieton and equestrian a pleasing variety of shady walks and rides, 

<' Mid rural scenes that fascinate the gaze, 
And conjure up the deeds of other days.** 

The Cathedral of Gloucester is deservedly considered one of the noblest specimens 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Christendom. It is a grand object with every 
traveller who enters upon a tour of the English provinces, and makes a strong 
impression on the mind, even after we have visited the gorgeous temples of Rome 
and Milan. But as a minute description would be inconsistent with the limits to 
which these pages are necessarily confined, wc shall merely attempt a general out- 
line of its origin and progressive advancement as one of the finest structures ever 
consecrated to the service of religion. The original abbey was built and finished 
by Aldred, Bishop of Worcester, in 1047 ; who was afterwards translated to the 
see of York, and placed the crown on the head of William the Conqueror. During 
the subsequent ages it engaged the attention of sundry benefactors, and continued 
to receive at their hands numerous additions and embellishments. Hence the 
various styles of architecture observable in its construction,— €ach indicative of some 
particular epoch in the national history Richard Hanley, Abbot of St. Peter's, 
laid the foundation of the chapel dedicated to the Virgin ; and William Farley, a 
monk of the same abbey, and afterwards abbot, carried this beautiful design to its 
completion. The western front was built from the ground by Nicholas Morwent, 
in a style of great beauty and solidity; and Thomas Horton, another abbot, 
enlarged it by the addition of the north aisle^ and a hall in which a parliament 
was afterwards held. The curious cloisters, adorned with fine ceilings and other 
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ornamental workmanship — seldom equalled, and never surpassed — were built and 
finished by the Abbot Trowcestre, on whom the Pope, in testimony of his appro- 
bation, conferred the episcopal dignity. The noble tower, which gives a crowning 
magnificence to the whole structure, was erected by Abbot Seabroke, who has thus 
secured to liis name, and the honour of the age in which he lived, a monument of 
combined taste and magnificence. The south aisle was rebuilt from the offerings 
which devout pilgrims and others made at the shrine of King Edward the Second : 
these ofibrings were so abundant that, according to the Register of the abbey, had 
they been all spent upon the church, it might have been built anew from the very 
foundation, — so general were the respect and sympathy felt for that injured prince, 
whose remains are here deposited in an alabaster tomb. 

In the interior of the cathedral are numerous specimens of monumental sculp- 
ture ; among which the most remarkable are those of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
and Richard the Second. The present altar, of the Corinthian order, is placed 
before the rich tracery of the original high-altar, which, except from the side- 
galleiies of the choir, is concealed from view. The great elevation of the vault 
overhead, the richness and variety of its designs, the elaborate and minute tracery 
with which the walls are adorned, added to the vast dimensions of the great oriel — 
eighty-seven feet in height — ^render the choir an almost unrivaUed specimen of 
what is styled the florid Oothic, and leave an impression upon the stranger's mind 
never to be obliterated. 

The whispering-gallery, alluded to by Lord Bacon as so very remarkable, and of 
which there is only another instance, — namely that in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, 
London, — connects the upper side-aisles of the choir. It is seventy-five feet in 
length, and forms five sides of an octagon. If the mouth be applied close to the 
wall, the faintest whisper, or the slightest scratch with a pin, is distinctly heard 
from one end of the gallery to the other. 

Among the numerous sepulchral monuments which give a deeper air of solemnity 
to the interior, there are several of modern date, which never fail to arrest the atten- 
tion of vitttors. That erected against the north wall of the cathedral, to the 
memory of Mrs. S. Morley, is considered one of the best specimens of art that ever 
proceeded from the chisel of Flaxman. Here the genius of the sculptor is power- 
fully developed in the beauty and delicacy of the design. The lady died in 
child-birth at sea, during her passage from India, and of this melancholy fate the 
monument is made to speak in the most afiecting language. The figure of the 
young mother is seen rising from the waves to * life immortal,' her infant clasped 
in her arms, and attended by angels, who appear wafting their precious charge to 
those celestial mansions * where Death itself is dead,' and where * the mourned and 
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the mourner' are reunited for ever. Over the sculpture arc these expressive words, 
from the Book of Revelations, 

'<Akd the Sea gave up the Dead which wsbx nr it.** 

Near the principal entrance is a statue erected to the memory of Dr. Jenner, — 
a name which will never cease to awaken the proud and grateful recollections of 
his country, as the friend and benefactor of the human race. The statue is by 
Chantrey, — a sufficient guarantee for its excellence as a specimen of native sculp- 
ture. 

The population of Gloucester, according to the last returns, amounted to nearly 
twelve thousand ; but this has since kept pace with the rapidly increasing trade of 
the place, and the number of buildings which are annually springing up are satis- 
factory evidence of the continued influx of inhabitants. Besides ten daily schools, 
there are four private boarding-schools, or academies, and numerous schools sup- 
ported by charity for the education of the poor. The college-school, long cele- 
brated as a classical seminary, was founded by Henry the Eighth ; and another, 
anciently called Christ'^s' School, was founded by Joan Cooke in the same reign. 
To this school are attached two exhibitions, of ten pounds per annum, conferred 
by Oeorge Townsend, Esq., in 1683, which are tenable for eight years at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. The Master and Fellows of the College are trustees of 
the charity. The poor working-charity-school has an endowed property of a 
hundred pounds per annum, and is attended by upwards of two hundred children. 
The town has also the advantage of a Lancasterian and a National School, esta- 
blished many years ago. The Blue-coat school, founded by Sir Thomas Rich, in 
1666, is munificently endowed, and understood to have an annual revenue little 
short of a thousand pounds. The Sunday-schools are numerous, and the religious 
instruction thus communicated has been attended with the happiest consequences 
on the moral habits of the rising generation. These, however, are only a few of 
the charitable institutions with which this ancient city abounds, and which con- 
tinue to increase according to the demands of an increasing population. 

The city of Gloucester sends two members to parliament, and is represented at 
present by Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., (son of the author of * Anastasius,') and 
John Philpotts, Esq., (brother of the Bishop of Exeter). 



THE MENAI BRIDGE. 



** It was just that this noble appUcadoo of art should be first adopted on our continent by the nation which 
had fuipaased all othen in the execution of thoee great works in whidi iron was the principal dement.*' 

DUPIK. 



To the Menai Bridge, and its immortal architect, we have already adverted in 
one or more of the preceding articles. We now proceed to give a brief sketch of 
the origin and completion of this masterpiece of art ; which must ever be con- 
sidered as forming an important epoch in the history of modem architecture, and 
as throwing the boldest enterprises of antiquity into the shade. Although suspen- 
sion-bridges had long been familiar among the nations of the East, they were never 
brought to such a degree of perfection us to be applied to the great purposes of 
trade and commerce. They were formed chiefly of vegetable cables and wicker- 
work, suspended fiom opposite banks, so as to afford the means of crossing those 
ravines and rivers, which would otherwise have been impassable to travellers and 
beasts of burden. Of these primitive bridges some were of vast span and eleva- 
tion, considering the materials employed, and the difficulties which opposed their 
erection. To modem times, however, and to British genius in particular, the 
glory was reserved of bringing these embryo models to perfection. Although of 
infinite importance in a commercial point of view, and therefore most desirable for 
the public interest, it was long doubted whether the enterprise was really one in 
which the probability of success would warrant the expenditure necessary for a 
suspension-bridge of such dimensions. The attempts already made in this country 
on a minor scale had not answered any important end ; and after the completion 
of the wire bridge over the Tecs, about a century ago, the plan had been super- 
seded by more solid stractures, in which public utility and architectural magnifi- 
cence were combined. The period arrived, however, when the country could at 
last boast of men whose genius was in all respects fitted to carry this principle into 
effect, and that upon a scale which surpassed in beauty, stability, and magnificence 
all preconceived notions of bridge-building. 

The first idea of the Menai Bridge arose under the following circumstances. 
During the summer of 1818, Mr. Telford the engineer was engaged on a survey 
of the extensive line of road from the metropolis to Holyhead, — that point of the 
Welsh coast nearest to Ireland, and situated in the Island of Anglesea. Between 
this island and the Caernarvon coast flows that arm of the sea familiar to every 
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reader as the Menai Straits^ through which the tide rushes with great velocity, 
owing to local peculiarities well known to all who have navigated that portion of 
the Channel. There were at this time five or six ferries across the strait ; but 
these, owing to the circumstances mentioned, were generally diiBcult, and seldom 
without danger ; so that the intercourse between the opposite shores being much 
impeded, was a source of daily inconvenience to the inhabitants. This was more 
particularly felt from the fact that one of the staple productions of Anglesea was 
its cattle, which, when sold for the inland counties or the London market, had to 
be driven into the water and compelled to cross the strait by swimming, which was 
attended with risk of property as well as inconvenience. These circumstances 
were brought before the eyes of Telford, and his ever-active and ingenious mind 
set instantly to work, in order to remedy the evil by providing new facilities of 
intercourse. The result of his reflections and mature calculations on this engross- 
ing topic was the possibility of throwing a bridge across the Menai, — ^a plan which 
at the time was ridiculed as a chimera. The genius of Telford, however, was not 
deterred by the force of adverse testimony, nor discouraged by difficulties which 
were viewed by others as insurmountable. He laid his plan maturely, made all his 
calculations minutely ; and, in spite of the incredulity which endeavoured to check 
the boldness of the design and chill the warmth of his enthusiasm, clearly foresaw 
the grand and successful issue of his stupendous undertaking. 

The grand obstacle, as stated in the Repertory of Arts, was a deep rapid tide- 
stream with high banks. To have erected a bridge of the usual materials would have 
obstructed the navigation ; and any attempt to erect piers in the shifting bed of the 
sea must have inevitably proved a failure. Telford therefore recommended the 
erection of a suspension-bridge ; and the plan, after due consideration, being ap- 
proved by Government, the work was commenced in 1820, carried on with great 
spirit, and in 1826 brought to a most successful termination. It is partly of stone, 
partly of iron, and consists of seven stone arches ; exceeding in magnitude every 
other work of art in existence, — eclipsing ' all Oreek, all Roman fame.* These 
arches connect the land with the two main piers, which rise to an elevation of fifty- 
three feet above the level of the road, over the top of which the chains are sus- 
pended, each of which measures from its fastenings in the rock one thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen feet The topmasts of the first three-masted vessel 
which passed under the bridge were nearly as high as those of a frigate, but they 
cleared twelve feet and a half below the level of the roadway. The suspending 
power of the chains is calculated at two thousand and sixteen tons ; and the total 
weight of each chain is one hundred and twenty-one tons. 

The erection of this bridge — by far the most important that had ever been 
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designed and executed by human ingenuity — cost its author more intense thought 
than anything he had yet attempted, unprecedentedly great and successful as his 
works had been. To a friend, a few months before his death, he stated that his 
anxiety, for a short time previous to the opening of the Menai Bridge, was so 
extreme that he had but little sleep, and that a continuance of that condition 
of mind must have eventually undermined his health. " Not/' continues our 
authority,* " that he had any reason to doubt the strength and stability of any 
part of the structure ; for he had employed all the precautions which he could 
imagine to be useful, as suggested by his own experience, or by th^ zeal and 
talents of his able assistants : yet the mere possibility that some weak point might 
have escaped his own and their vigilance in a work so new and complicated kept 
the whole structure passing in constant review before his mind^s eye, to examine if 
he could not discover some point that did not contribute its share to the perfection 
of the whole.^ The author was lately informed by a distinguished poet, — a personal 
firiend of Mr. Telford, — that when the first grand essay had been made by which 
the strength and solidity of the bridge were completely established, his friends rushed 
to congratulate the architect upon his triumph, and found him on his knees engaged 
in prayer, and quite insensible to every object around him. The agony of sus- 
pense, however, was now over : a thousand congratulations met him from all 
quarters ; and Telford felt all the triumph of a dramatic author who has been 
witnessing the enactment of his piece in a state of mind between hope and despair, 
and is roused at last from his mental abstraction by the reiterated shouts of 
applause from every part of the house. 

Since the day it was first opened, the Menai Bridge has been the wonder of 
every traveller, an object of pilgrimage for scientific men of all countries, and a 
source of daily advantage to the United Kingdom, which no other work would have 
supplied. ** The visiting of the Menai Bridge,^ says Mr. Smith, in his Ouide to 
Snowdonia, ** forms a new era in the lives of those who have not had that pleasure, 
and is a renewed luxury to those who have. There is something to be admired at 
every step : the efiect of a passing carriage ; the vibration caused by the mere 
application of the hand to the suspending-rods ; the depth of a hundred feet to the 
level of the water ; the fine view of the Straits in both directions ; the lofly pillar 
erected in honour of Lord Anglesey ; the diminutive appearance of persons on the 
shore ; the excellence and strength of the workmanship, the beauty of the arches 
over the road through the suspension-piers, and the echo in them, — all conspire to 
fascinate and detain the spectator. There is so much elegance, beauty, and mag- 

* Repertory of Arts, for October, 1834. 
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nificence, in this grand work of art, that it harmonises and accords perfectly with 
the natural scenery around ; and, although in itself an object of admiration, still, 
in connexion with the features of the landscape, it heightens the effect of the 
general view." 

^^ Seen, as I approached it,** says Mr. Roscoe, *^ in the clear light of an autumnal 
sunset, which threw a splendour over the wide range of hills beyond, and the sweep 
of richly variegated groves and plantations which covered their base; the br^ht 
river, the rocky picturesque foreground ; villas, spires, and towers here and there 
enlivening^he prospect, — the Menai Bridge appeared more like the work of some 
great magician than the mere result of man's skill and industry." * 

Mr. Telford was a native of Dumfriesshire, bom in 17^7 « ^^^ ^'^^ employed as 
an architect on the great square of public-offices in Somerset House. His private 
character was excellent through life. He courted the society of learned men, and 
was equally courted by them ; he delighted in giving encouragement to rising 
talent, and in cherishing early friendships. He died in 1834, and his remains 
are deposited with the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. 



CAERNARVON CASTLE, 



THE EAGLE TOWEB. 



<< Rifled towen 

That, beetling o*er the rock, xear the grey crett 
Embattled." 



The first royal charter granted in the Principality of Wales, was that conferred 
on the town of Caernarvon by Edward the First. It is a place of great historical 
interest and importance, and, in connexion with its magnificent Castle, presents 
one of the most imposing features on the British coast. The town is not laige ; 
but the recent improvements — public and private — which have been carried into 

* For some further particulars of this bridge, in connexion with that at Fribourg,— the only work of the 
kiod which will bear a comparison with this monument of British genius,— the reader is referred to my work 
of Switzerland Illvstbatei}, Vol. II.— Art. Fribourg, 
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effect have materially contributed to its internal convenience and outward em- 
bellishment. Of these the new Baths demand espedal notice, as one of the 
principal reeommendations to strangers and invalids who resort to ihis part of the 
Cambrian shore either for health or relaxation. The building in itself is a good 
specimen of classical taste, — combining elegance of design with excellent workman- 
ship, and presenting, in the distribution of its apartments, every convenience for 
the reception of visitors and invalids, a choice of hot and cold sea-water baths, with 
the appendage of comfortable dressing-rooms. For those who have pleasure in the 
*cold plunge,' as the means of bracing the relaxed system by the exercise of swim- 
ming, there is excellent accommodation in a capacious bath, appropriated to that 
salutary purpose, which is refreshed by a constant supply of water drawn by a 
steam-engine from the sea through iron pipes, and received into large reservoirs of 
the same metal. This edifice, which combines in an eminent degree the useful 
and ornamental, was built at the expense of the Marquess of Anglesey, and is 
said to have cost upwards of ten thousand pounds. 

Within the walls this ancient town is intersected by ten streets, crossing each 
other at right-angles, which, at various points, fix the stranger *s attention by those 
features and recollections of * other times' with which they are.so closely associated. 
Of these, the main or high street runs from the land to the Water-gate, and is a 
very fair specimen of that architecture which characterises almost all town build- 
ings of the feudal period. Beyond the walls the town assumes a very different 
character; elegance, taste, and comfort, and those features which mark the progress 
of art and refinement, are brought into immediate view ; while numerous cottages, 
and several villas of handsome design and finely situated, throw an air of luxury 
and domestic comfort over the rural suburbs, the natural character of which is 
highly favourable to buildings of this description. The town is well paved, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water. 

The Port of Caernarvon has accommodation for shipping not exceeding four 
hundred tons burthen, and is frequented by a great number of vessels in the 
coasting-trade, as well as by others in connexion with London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Cork, Bristol, and various port-towns in the United Kingdom. The 
principal exports consist of slate and copper-ore, — the inland transport of which 
has been greatly facilitated by a recently-constructed railway, ten miles in extent. 
The imports are chiefly colonial produce, Birmingham and Manchester goods, and 
various articles of home-consumption from the London markets. The quay and 
harbour of Caernarvon, which were formerly serious obstacles to the shipping 
intirest on account of the bar at the entrance, have been greatly improved within 
these few years, so that the danger, if not entirely removed, is at least so far 
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diminished as to excite little apprehension for the safety of the ordinary craft in 
connexion with this port. To defray the expense of these public works, Govern- 
ment has levied additional port-dues ; and it is much to be wished, that, in all 
other harbours of difficult or dangerous access, the same advantages could be 
obtained on similar conditions. 

The town is now, agreeably to the late Municipal Act, divided into two wards, 
and governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen councillors. In addition to 
the picturesque civic retreats already alluded to, as giving so much animation to 
the native scenery, the neighbourhood is embellished with the baronial seats of 
the Marquess of Anglesey, Lord Boston, and Lord Newborough. The ruins of 
Segontium, several Roman stations, part of a military road, and a considerable 
number of primitive domestic edifices, are among the chief objects of antiquity 
which deserve the attention of visitors to this neighbourhood.* 

The Castle, of which the Engraving annexed presents so faithful and striking a 
resemblance, is a subject of no ordinary interest : it generally engrosses the atten* 
tion of all strangers in these parts, and is, in every sense, one of the noblest 
specimens of castellated ardiitecture in existence. Like so many others of similar 
design and execution, this fortress owes its origin to the policy of Edward the 
First, who built it, according to contemporary history, by appropriating the 
revenues of the see of York, then vacant, to the purposes of warlike enterprise 
and ambition. The town is understood to have arisen under the same auspices. 
The Castle defends it on the south by means of a narrow, deep moat in front. In 
its west wall are three circular towers, with two others on either side, and a narrow 
gate or entrance, over which is placed a bare-headed figure with flowing locks, — 
the statue of the founder, — holding in his left hand a sword, which he draws with 
his right hand, — or rather, perhaps, is returning to its scabbard, in allusion to the 
subjugation of the Welsh, — and a defuced shield under his feet This gate leads 
to a narrow, oblong court. At the west end is a polygon, or many-sided tower, 
with three others of hexagonal fonn above, and eagles sculptured on the battle- 
ments, from which' it received the name, preserved in the Engraving, of the 
* Eagle Tower.' It is a noble structure, having ten sides, and a staircase of three 
hundred steps to the batdements. In this tower is the birth-chamber of Edward 
the Second, — the first P^ince of Wales,-f- — whose nativity, on the 25th of Aprfl, 



* Caernarvon, or Caer-]m-arfon, is considered as occupying the site of the ancient Segantiam, — a Roman 
station in the time of the Emperor Constantine ; and here, according to Matthew Paris, the tomb of Constao- 
tiuMy father of that monarch, was found at the dose of the thirteenth century, — A.D. 1283. 

t The origin of the motto Ich Diem— I serve— is generally attributed to Edward the Black Prince, who, 
in leading the vanguard* of his army to the battle of Cressy, slew John of Luxemburg. King of Bohemia, 
and then deplumed his helmet of those ostrich feathen which, m memory of this victory, became his 
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1284, was an humiliating epoch to the spirit of Cambrian freedom. The room 
measures only eleven feet by seven,— dimensions little in accordance with the 
importance attached to that event, — ^but still in some measure characteristic of the 
fortunes of the royal heir, who, after an eventful reign, was destined at last to 
perish by a horrible death in the dungeon-room of Berkeley Castle. Adjoining 
this chamber is a semicircular apartment, traditionally described as the King's 
Nursery. 

The CasUe and the court which it encloses are very nearly a mile in circum- 
ference. From the outside, twelve towers are seen ; out of which, as observed in 
those of Conway Castle^ issue several smaller angular turrets, which, relieved 
against the horison, produce a very picturesque eflect A gateway on the south 
side of the Castle is called the Queen^s Gate, from the circumstance of Queen 
Eleanor * having entered the fortress through this gate, by a temporary bridge 
erected for the occasion. 

Our limits do not permit us to indulge in more minute description of this vast 
and imposing fortress, which, fit)m the state of repair in which it is still kept, may 
brave the changes of season and the ftuy of the elements for many generations to 
come. Externally it is still entire, and challenges the admiration of all who have 
the least taste for what is sublime and striking in architecture. The casUe-walls 
are still washed by the sea on the north and west, as they formerly were on the 
south. Founded upon a rock, and occupying so strong a position, it might well 
have been considered impregnable in the absence of gunpowder. Immense as the 
structure i^pears, it is said to have been built within the short space of twelve 
months ; a fact whidi would appear incredible, did we not reflect that in those 
days of bitter vassalage the will of the sovereign was a law that could not be 

e^ttfnec,— Minediiies using one feather, at othcn three, as appeaxi on his scab and tomb, with scrolls 
eontaining dits motto, IcH DiEV. Bat the ancient anns of the Princes of Wales^ while they were in- 
dependent sovereigns, were quarterly ^^ and or, four lions pattantj countercfaanged. 

The Charter of Edward the First to his son is dated March 24th, 1306,— i. e. when the Prinee had 
attained his majority. 

* The Welsh, highly indignant at the usurpation of King Edward, were determined to yield obedience to 
no prince but one of their own nation and language. ResolTed to outwit them in this resolution, Edward sent 
Eleamor, his queen, in the depth of winter, from England to Caemarron Castle, where she shortly after 
gave birth to a son. Edward then summoned all the Barons and chief men of Wales to meet him at 
Rhyddlan on matters of public interest He told them that they had often wished for a * prince of theb 
own country.' They admitted that such was their wish, and promised ready obedience to a sovereign with 
sudi claims upon their loyalty. Edward then offered for their acceptance kit own $on Bdward, recently bom, 
alBiming that the terms had been complied with, — that hit vm wat bom in Watet, eouU tpeak no Englith^ 
and toot of irreproaehabU character ; therefore that they were bound to accept him as their liege lord. To 
have resisted this argument would have been dangerous. The Welsh nobility felt that they were forced 
upon a predpioe ; and, at the age of sixteen, swore reluctant fealty to their native Prince in the perMm of the 
young Edward. 
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transgressed without certain destruction to the offenders. If a work was considered 
impracticable, or of doubtful accomplishment, all hesitation was remoyed — all 
difficulties cancelled — by these expressive words, Le Rot I'a voulu ! And under 
the more than magical influence of this laconic phrase, the 'towery fortress^ of 
Caernarvon may have sprung into sudden existence. 

It was here that, in one of their sudden revolts against the imposition of firesh 
war-taxes, the Welsh seized upon the governor. Sir Roger de Pulesdon, and struck 
off his head. On the breaking out of the civil war, Caernarvon was seised by the 
Parliamentary forces under Captain Swanley, who took four hundred prisoners, and 
seized all the arms and ammunition in the place. It was subsequently given up 
to the Royalist party, but again changed masters in 1646. Two years later an 
attempt was made by Sir John Owen to recover possession of this important 
station ; but the enterprise was interrupted by his being suddenly obliged to raise 
the siege, in order to ^ve battle to Colonels Twisselton and Carter, by whom he 
was made prisoner. Since that distracting period Caernarvon has not been 
the theatre of any important event or transaction ; while the Castle, like some 
ancient and elaborate coat-of-mail, though still an object of curiosity and admira- 
tion, is no longer of any service to the state. It is Grown property, and held by 
the Earl of Uxbridge, eldest son of the Marquess of Anglesey, who, till the 
passing of the late act, was hereditary mayor of Caernarvon. 

The population of the town in 1831 amounted to 7642. In connexion with the 
Bangor district of boroughs, it is represented in Parliament by William Bulkeley 
Hughes, Esq., of Plascock, Anglesea ; and gives the title of earl to the ancient 
family of Herbert, — a branch of the house of Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. The member for the county is John Ralph Ormsby Gore, Esq., 
eldest son of the member for Shropshire, and heir to the representation and estates 
of the ancient families of Maurice and Owen. 



HOLYHEAD. 



** *TwM a difmal night ! — The whirling wave 
YawnM round our bark like an open grave ; 
The whistling dirouds and the groaning mast 
Sang a funeral diige to the howling blast ! 
With our good ship wrapt in a doud of spray, 
Darkly we plough'd our perilous way, 
With no light but the shroud-like gleam that rose 
As the white sea flash'd athwart our bows, 
And show*d on our poop a spectre-form 
That gibber*d and laugh'd in the deafening storm ! — 

We have done all mortal men may dare, 
But— with hopes £ut verging to despair, — 
Of our gallant comrades— one — two — three 
Are swept away in that dreadful sea ! 
While swift through our timbers' slackening seams 
The salt waves gush in a thousand streams. 
Now a helpless log on the surf we lie, 
To8S*d like a weed 'twist the sea and sky I . . . . 

But see ! on the stormy brow of night, 
A star !— a hope ! — a bursting lij^ht ! 
At its sudden gleam despair has fled — 
'T is the light, the hallow'd light of the Head ! 
We are safe ! — we are safe ! — there is help at hand ! — 
Glad voices that hail us from the strand ! 
We are safe !~we are safe ! — there is help at hand ! — 
God bless the Lights of our native land !** 

w. B. Jan. 15. 



Holyhead is familiar to every reader as the favourite point of rendezvous for 
all who are on their way to the Irish capital. By the admirable arrangements 
of the Post-office, and the sure and swift-sailing packets that are here in regular 
attendance, a passage across the Channel is now a matter of as much certainty, as 
to time, as that of the mail from London. The perfect order and the surprising 
expedition with which passengers and despatches may thus be forwarded to and 
from Dublin, are the general theme of admiration amongst foreigners, and a means 
of vast accommodation to our own commercial houses. During a long series of 
years the improvement of Holyhead has engaged the special attention of Govern- 
ment; every suggestion entitled to the approbation of skilful and experienced 
engineers, has been liberally carried into effect : so that in the present day it 
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seems hardly possible — the extension of the harbour excepted — that any packet- 
station can offer greater facilities for all the purposes of Oovernment, or for the 
interests of social and commercial intercourse than Holyhead. The steam-vessels 
which carry the daily mails are of the best possible construction, commanded by 
experienced naval officers, and affording excellent accommodation for the passengers 
who are constantly passing to and fro between the Britbh and Irish shores. Those 
who can look thirty years back, and remember the accommodation which then 
awaited them on board the Dublin packets, and the tantalizing squalls which — 
despite the best seamanship — kept them often in ^ billowy dance ^ during forty- 
eight hours or more, will bless the memory of him who, by the introduction of 
steam, has enabled them to perform the same trajet in less than the ordinary 
interval between breakfast and dinner. The distance, indeed, between Holyhead 
and Dublin is now accomplished with much the same speed as that with which 
travellers to the matrimonial 'haven' perform the journey to Gretna Green. 
" Swift** — says the modem doggre]^ 

^ Swift as the paddle-power of steam — 
Love*8 pinioiM— or the solar beam ; 
From Holyhead to Dublin Bay 
Is just on» quarU^ nf a day .' 
That is, — however the waves may roar, — 
A brief six hours from shore to shore." 

The harbour of Holyhead is shaped by the natural cliffs which overhang the 
sea, on the verge of which stand the ancient sanctuary of the place and its ceme- 
tery. The foundation of this church — originally a small monastery — ^remounts to 
the close of the fourth century : it was long afterwards remodelled into a college 
of presbyters by one of the Lords of Anglesey ; and, after undergoing many 
alterations suitable to the varying taste of the ages through which it has passed, it 
assumed its present appearance, — that of an embattled edifice built in the shape of 
a cross. Over a pediment in the north transept is this devout sentence, Sanct. Kyb. 
OBA PRO NOBIS. The walls of the churchyard are built of solid stone ; and at the 
north-east angle, next the sea, is a round-tower ascribed to Caswallon, chief of the 
island at a very remote epoch of its history. From the great strength and solidity 
of these walls, which are six feet thick and from fifteen to seventeen feet in height; 
it seems very probable that originally they must have been intended as a bulwark 
for the defence of the living, rather than a sanctuary for the protection of the dead. 
The whole quadrangle, a space of two hundred and twenty feet by one hundred 
and thirty, is supposed to have been erected and jsed as a fortress by Caswallon 
or his immediate descendants. But this, even if proved, is nothing new. How 
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many fortresses tbat have swarmed with living combatants in the morning, have 
been changed to sepulchres befose night ! They struggled and fell, and where 
they fell they were buried. There is in the masonry itself, however, sufficient 
proof to show that the walls are not the erection of any native chief, but a relic of 
that Roman domination which, for a time, held the whole of this coast in tributary 
subjection to the Caesars. 

Under the Head — ^the mountain from which the harbour takes its name and 
which overshadows the town — ^are two rocky eminences nearly opposite the church, 
both of which are crowned with ruins whicii carry the mind far back among the 
bright days of Cambrian independence. In the rock is a wide and lofty cavern, 
supported by natural columns, on which tradition has conferred the title of the 
Parliament-house ; and it is not to be denied that patriotic legislators have been 
often worse accommodated. This curiosity requires to be visited in a boat On 
the highest point stands an uncemented circular stone wall, about ten feet in 
circumference, which is conjectured to have served as a pharos in ancient times ; 
for this coast has a perilous celebrity attached to it, and no vessel could safely 
approach the haven by night without a warning signal of this kind* 

The pier of Holyhead is admirably constructed. It is built on a small island 
north of the harbour, called Inys-halen, and combines in an eminent degpree the 
requisites of security and accommodation in a work of such importance to the 
interests of trade. The foundation was laid in 1809^ under fortunate auspices ; 
and the grand object, which had been so long and anxiously cherished, was happily 
accomplished under the able direction of Mr. Rennie, within a comparatively short 
period. It has a depth of four fathoms water, so that vessels of heavy burthen 
can ride at anchor in perfect safety. At the extremity is a lighthouse, finely 
proportioned, substantially built, and highly ornamental as well as useful to the 
pier and harbour. In the centre is a triumphal arch in the Orecian style, built of 
dark native marble, and erected by the town of Holyhead in honour of George 
the Fourth, who landed at this point in August, 1821, while the squadron that 
attended him in his visit to Ireland lay windbound in the bay. On this occasion 
the king held a levee on board the royal yacht, at which a great many prcsenta* 
tions took place. His Majesty then proceeded on a visit to Plas Newydd, the 
magnificent seat of the Marquess of Anglesey, where he was welcomed with every 
manifestation of respect and loyalty. On the frieze of the arch the royal visit is 
thus commemorated in Latin and Welsh - — Geo. IV. Rex, Monam invisens, 
Huc APPULrr Auo. vn. a.d. mdcccxxi. 

The pier extends a thousand feet in length, and close adjoining to it are the 
Custom-Housc with several respectable family houses, among which are those for 
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the harbour-master and resident engineers. The lighthouse contains twenty lamps 
and reflectors, at an elevation of more than fifty feet above the sea, and exhibiting 
in every direction a steady blaze of light. 



THE SOUTHSTACK LIGHTHOUSE. 



<< Approaching it ftrom the water, its singular aspect, its wild site and deserted ur, — the lighthouse towering- 
seventy feet in height,— the neat, oomfortahle dwellings close under its guardian wing, — ^the sounds of life and 
industry mingled with the lashing of the sea,— and the cry of innumerahle hirds, ever circling above and 
around, — were altogether of so unwonted a character, that, had I been transported to the antipodes, I could 
not have felt more unfeigned surprise." — RoscoE. 



Few objects on the British coast excite more individual interest than the 
subject of this illustration. The singularity of its position, the difficulties 
which attended its erection, the grand objects of humanity to which it has been 
made subservient, are all calculated to interest the heart, and aiFord scope for the 
imagination. 

The Southstack islet is about thirty yards from the Head ; and on this the light- 
house was erected in 1809, under the direction of Captain Evans, of the Royal Navy. 
Its form is that of a round tower, the foundation of which is a hundred and forty 
feet, and the light two hundred feet above the sea, — so that it embraces within its 
sphere the whole bay of Caernarvon. The approach by water to this remarkable 
sanctuary of human life, is weU calculated to make a lasting impression upon every 
visitor, and should never be omitted where a favourable opportunity is presented 
by the state of the weather. It is here that the extremes of natural desolation and 
human industry are brought into juxtaposition ; where human enterprise has 
established an asylum amidst the ruins of nature, the war of waves, the wreck of 
tempests, — to shed the ' light of hope^ over the heart of many a despairing 
mariner. It is melancholy to reflect how many thousands have perished on these 
rocks and shoals, whom an establishment like the present might have rescued in 
the hour of danger. But for how many ages was the mariner left at the mercy of 
the tempest, to pursue his darkling course amidst sunken rocks, under beetling 
precipices, which, without some special providence in his favour, were sure to 
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baffle all his efforts of seamanship, and consign both crew and cargo to the merciless 
waves ! How many scenes of horror have passed within sight of these very clifls, 
when there was no hand to help, no light to lead, no voice to encourage the 
expiring efforts of the devoted seaman, who felt that his greatest danger was on 
the nearest approach to his native shore ! 

Happily for the cause of humanity, vast efforts have been made, and are con- 
tinually making, to diminish where they cannot entirely remove the dangers which 
have so long invested our native coast ; and it is impossible to calculate the num- 
ber of lives and the amount of merchandise which have thus been saved from 
imminent destruction. Much, however, still remains to be effected, — much that 
is really practicable, — and it is earnestly to be desired that the attention of 
Ctovemment should be constantly directed to those points on which the science of 
the engineer can be most beneficially employed. Holyhead in particular is still 
susceptible of vast improvements ; and with the addition of a capacious outer har- 
bour, sufficient to admit merchant-vessels and others of larger me than those now 
firequendng the port, it would speedily realize all that could be wished for by those 
most interested in the welfare of the place, and in the prosperity of trade. This 
18 also a subject well deserving of attention on the part of the Admiralty ; for, 
with proper accommodation, her Majesty's ships, in the event of a war, might be 
advantageously stationed at this port, so as to secure free intercourse, and serve as 
a protection to the coast, which is now in a defenceless condition and open to any 
attempt at hostile aggression. We have heard with pleasure that this question is 
now under the consideration of her Majesty*s Oovemment ; and feel assured that 
the first step which is made towards the accomplishment of so great a desideratum 
will ensure the grateful approbation of the public, and the increased prosperity of 
Holyhead. 

The Southstack, as already mentioned, is cut off from the promontory by a deep 
chasm thirty yards in width, through which the sea roars and boils with great force 
and impetuosity. To cross this formidable ravine an oriental rope-bridge was 
formerly employed, that is — a sliding basket was attached to the cable, which was 
secured at either side of the abyss ; the passenger entered the basket, and by the 
ingenious working of lateral pulleys it was sent off or hauled in, according to the 
arrival or departure of visitors. This hempen apparatus was replaced in 1827 by 
a handsome suspension-bridge, on the same principles as that over the Menai. It 
was suggested by the intelligent veteran already mentioned, Captain Evans, and 
has answered every purpose contemplated in its erection. The roadway is five 
feet in width, and its height above high-water mark is above seventy feet. The 
airy span of this bridge is highly graceful and picturesque, and adds greatly to the 
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interest of the pictuie. On the rock, close under the walls of the lighthouse, are 
several cottages for the use of the Superintendent and those under his command. 
The different points of view which it comprises are all deeply interesting to a 
stranger, — particularly from the lighthouse, where the sphere of vision is greatly 
enlarged.* But in congratulating himself on the vast improvements by which the 
safety of the harbour has been latterly ensured, it is impossible to look out upon 
the frightful rocks around him without reflecting on the numerous vessels which 
have there gone to pieces, and the crews who have perished within sight of home. 
Within the last twenty years, or little more, thirty vessek have been driven ashore, 
and of these nineteen were entirely lost. Let us trust, however, that a new era has 
commenced, and that such disasters will belong exclusively to the past. 

The vast number of sea-fowl that frequent these cliffs and rocks is a subject ot 
great interest to the ornithologist as well as to every lover of nature. ** Here,'' 
says a writer in one of our periodicals, '^ the empire of birds commences, and is 
continued with little interruption, though with singular selection and variety, along 
the most inaccessible heights of the coast. One of the most singular circumstances 
connected with this associated location is the absolute line of demarcation and 
boundary observed on both sides, each species taking a separate site, and never 
intruding on the appropriated district of a neighbouring tribe. The guillemots and 
razor-bills nestle for the most part in their holes and comers ; the gulls are 
scattered with rather a more latitudinarian spirit over the whole surface ; while the 
cormorants usually sojourn in a somewhat lower range, as if more suitable to their 
heavy awkward flight. But the most select and ascetic, as far as communication 
with others is concerned, are the herons. 

* In the Mariner's Guide for the present year, 1841, are the following obeerYations : — ^ One of the faces 
of the Southstack Light is shown every two minutes, whereby it will be readily distinguished from the Light 
on the Skerries, which is a stationary light, and bears from that on the Southstack nortli-east by east-half- 
east, distant seven miles and three-quarters, and may be seen through a great part of Caernarvon Bay. Any 
vessel making either of these two great lights can find no difficulty in navigating round the Head, or into the 
harbour of Holyhead, (where a light is exhibited at the pier-head,) if the wind ptrmits ; and no directions 
that could be given would serve equal to that of having the two lights in sight, as will be the case in the 
situation above mentioned. The tides have great influence in the navigation of St. Oe<Hge*s Channd, and 
the giving any direct course or distance might put the mariner off his guard against the effects of them, by 
inducing him to neglect the use of his lead and the keeping a good outlook, so necessary in every case to 
his vessel's safety.*' 



REDCLIFFE CHURCH AND BASIN, 

BRISTOL. 



^ Bat Atod marched is more sUtdy path, 
Pnmd of his adamants* with which he shines. 
And glistens wide ; as als of wondrous Bath 
And BaiSTOw faire, which on his waves he builded hath.** 

Spenser. 



Turn city of Bristol has enjoyed a celebrity of many centuries; and is continually 
adding to her power and affluence, by that spirit of enterprise which has drawn 
tribute from the remotest shores, and peopled her harbour with the ships of all 
nations. The commercial importance which she acquired at so early a period of 
our history, and which gave her for a time so preponderating an influence over the 
other ports and harbours of the kingdom, has been sustained by her spirited 
dtisens with a skill and industry rarely equalled and never surpassed. To the 
great fiicilities hitherto enjoyed by the merchants of Bristol another advantage 
has been added by the recent construction of the Oreat Western railway, 
which has opened a rapid channel of intercourse between the Thames and the 
Severn,— the London docks and the harbour of Bristol. This event has been still 
further advantageous in having given origin to various ramifications of the same 
means of conveyance, so that the products of our native manufactures can be 
thrown into this channel* and an interchange ciTected, with a cheapness and facility 
quite imprecedented in the history of our inland commerce. As the station also 
of some of the great steam-ships that now traverse the Atlantic and maintain a 
regular intercourse with New York, Bristol has extended her commercial interests; 
while her connexion with the West Indies, Russia, France, and Germany, is 
abundantly indicated by the numerous traders from those countries which are to 
be seen lading and unlading in her basin. The number of vessels belonging to 
the port of Bristol in 1832 is reported at three hundred and three ; during the 
same year, two hundred and seventy-six British and foreign vessels entered the 
harbour, and two hundred and fifteen cleared outwards, — five hundred and thirty- 
seven Irish vessels entered the port, and four hundred cleared outwards. In 1838, 
three hundred and twenty-five British and forty-two foreign vessels entered the 

• Id aUuiioQ to the crystal-brfflianti^ long known as * Bristol diaponds.' 
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port of Bristol, — ^from which an estimate may be fonned of the trade in which this 
city is so extensively engaged. The custom-house duties amounted in 1838 to 
considerably above a million sterling. Still, with all these facts before us, Bristol, in 
a commercial point of view, is far from being so prosperous as might be expected. 

The principal exports are derived from the neighbouring manufactures ; and the 
imports consist principally of sugar, rum, wine, wool, tobacco, coffee, turpentine, 
hemp, and timber. The quay extends upwards of a mile along the banks of the 
rivers Frome and Avon. Owing to the serious inconvenience and frequent damage 
sustained by large vessels, when lying at low water in the river, a floating harbour 
was formed here at great expense in 1803. To accomplish so important a design 
the course of the Avon was changed ; the old channel was dammed up to form the 
new harbour, which, communicating with the river, is accessible at all times, with 
sufficient depth of water for vessels of the largest size. This great work, comprising 
the elegant iron bridges over the Avon, was the result of five yearsMabour, with an 
expenditure of about six millions sterling ; and, although much benefit has accrued 
to the port from the success of so spirited an undertaking, still the expectations to 
which it naturally gave rise, as to the extension of commerce, have not been 
realized. This is attributable to various local causes. 

The business of shipbuOding is carried on to a very considerable extent in 
Bristol ; new designs for improving the harbour are abeady in operation, or 
decided upon ; and, stimulated by that spirit which has always characteriaed the 
magistrates and merchants of Bristol, added to the vast improvements which have 
been so recently effected, it is confidently believed that this ancient city and port 
are now entering upon a fresh epoch in their commercial prosperity — 

*< Impiger extremos cuzret mercstor ad Indos.** 

Having premised thus much as to the commercial aspect of Bristol, we now 
proceed to the principal object of illustration, namely, the view of Reddiffe 
church, introduced by a brief notice of the cathedral. Bristol possesses no less 
than nineteen parish churches, with a population — ^not including the suburbs — con- 
siderably under sixty thousand. The cathedral, an ancient and most venerable 
pile, was founded about the middle of the twelfth century by the mayor of Bristol^ 
and, till the reign of Henry the Second, it served as a priory of Black Canons. It 
was then converted into an abbey, and subsequently, on the dissolution of monastic 
establishments, under Henry the Eighth, it underwent the further change into a 
cathedra], dedicated to the Holy Trinity. A bishop, dean, six secular canons or 
prebendaries, one archdeacon, six minor canons or priests^-vicars, a deacon and 
subdeacon, six lay clerks, six choristers, two grammar-schoolmasters, four almsmen, 
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and others, were endowed with the site, church, and greatest part of the hinds of 
the old monastery. The various changes it has undergone exhibit the finest 
specimens of English architecture peculiar to the several periods at which they 
took place. All the ornamental work is of the purest design, and elaborately 
executed, but on which our limited space wiQ not permit us to enlarge. Several 
of the lateral chapels are in fine taste and preservation, containing monuments of 
the founder, of several abbots and bishops ; abo those erected to the memory of 
Mrs. Draper-^the 'Eliza' of Sterne, — Mrs. Mason, and Lady Hesketh, which 
awaken feelings of deep interest in every mind imbued with the literary history of 
the last century. 

St. Mary Redclifie's was founded a century later than the priory above men- 
tioned, namely in 1249, and not completed till ISyS^ an interval of a hundred and 
twenty-six years. The founder was Simon de Burton, mayor of Bristol. It 
is pronounced by Camden as ' on all accounts the first parish church in England.* 
It has of course, like the cathedral, undergone in the long lapse of generations 
many changes, repairs, and perhaps improvements. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, after having been seriously damaged in a storm, it was repaired by William 
Canny nge the mayor ; and, owing to the extent of these repairs, he has established a 
just claim to the gratitude of posterity as the second founder, and, to commemorate 
the restoration thus effected, two beautiftd monumental statues were erected to his 
memory in the church. This patriotic and pious individual was five times mayor 
of Bristol, and makes a prominent figure in the Chatterton controversy. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the spire was never restored, which, with the tower, was 
originally two hundred and fifty feet high. So great was the beauty of this sacred 
edifice that it was celebrated over the whole country as a masterpiece of art, and 
attracted numerous visitors ; nor has that admiration diminished with the lapse of 
time, for there are very few individuals curious in the mystery of ecclesiastical 
architecture, who have not visited or studied the specimen here preserved. 

The church is built in the form of a cross ; and the nave, which rises above the 
aisles in the manner of a cathedral, is lighted by a series of lofty windows on each 
side, and supported by flying-buttresses. The tower is large and richly orna- 
mented, like the remaining part of the spire, with carved work, niches, and statues. 
The principal entrance is from the west ftront ; but there are porches both to the 
northern and southern sides. Of the first of these the interior is very beautiful ; and 
it was over this porch that the room was situated in which Chatterton, whose father 
was sexton of the church, pretended to have found the poems which he attributed 
to Rowley. The length of the church is two hundred and thirty-nine feet, that of 
the transept one hundred and seventeen feet. It is remarkable that the transept 
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consists of three divisions or aisles, like the body of the church ; and the effect 
thus produced is fine and striking, when the spectator places himself in the centre 
and looks around him. The breadth of the nave and aisles is fifty-nine feet ; the 
height of the nave is fifty-four feet, and that of the aisles twenty-five feet. The 
roof, which is nearly sixty feet in height, is arched with stone, and ornamented 
with various devices. Although externally this church has all the appearance of a 
massive structure, it has nevertheless, from its loftiness and the peculiar beauty 
of its masonry, a light and airy appearance both within and without ; and justifies 
the high eulogium, which we have already quoted, as pronounced upon it by 
Camden. Among the sepulchral treasures contained in this church is the tomb 
of Sir William Penn, father of the celebrated founder of Pennsylvania.* 



CANNING DOCK AND CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

LIVSBPOOL. 

" Here Industry And Oain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds and tame the unwilling deep." 

" Although the main features of liiverpool are those of a great commeroal city, it holds a most respectable 
rank in the annals of literature. The union of high literary talents with commercial abilities has been 
splendidly illustrated in the career of many of its dtiieiis"— Bell. 



LivjBRPooL presents one of the most remarkable instances on record of the vast 
influence of commercial speculation, when pursued with steady vigour, prudence, 
and resolution. Commerce is the first step to empire, and, successfully prosecuted, 
never fails to consolidate the strength and independence of the. state. To this 
important end no city in the kingdom has so amply contributed as Liverpool ; none 
of our rivers, the Thames excepted, has wafted to our shores so many precious 
cargoes as the Mersey, nor exported so much of the produce of our native manu- 
factures to all parts of the world. This great commercial city, rapid as its progress 
has been, is still advancii^ in the career of prosperity ; hardly a month passes 

* Bristol is represented in Parliament by Philip William Skynner Miles, Esq., and the Hon. F. H. F. 
Berkeley, brother to the peer of that name. 
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withoat some local iiiiproTement,-^6ome substantud proof that her trade is on the 
increase, stimuhiting domestic industry, and affording the means of unlimited 
intercourse with every shore of the commercial world. 

Highly to the credit of her enlightened citisens, Liverpool unites with the pros- 
perity of trade a generous protection of the arts and sciences. Her merchants are 
the liberal patrons of men of genius, encouragers of literature, employing their 
wealth and influence to raise neglected merit, administering to the wants of the 
poor, alleviating the necessities of misfortune, poverty, and sickness, in all their 
various forms and d^rees; thus making their wealth a real blessing to their country, 
they call down a blessing upon themselves and their families. 

Did our limits permit, it would be a pleasing duty to illustrate this statement by 
facts ; and, by recording examples so worthy of Christian philanthropy, to stimulate 
others to * go and do likewise/ But the task in hand is not to write a history of 
the place, but only to describe such isolated features as may best illustrate the taste 
and liberality by which the authorities of this great emporium are actuated in all 
their public works, whether for civic embellishment or the better accommodation of 
trade. 

Canning Dock, with the Custom-house, forms one of the finest points of view in 
Liverpool, presenting at one view a building of elegant deugn and execution, and 
a forest of masts which sufliciently indicate the bustle of trade, and the air of 
business that pervade every feature of the place — animate or inanimate. 

Canning Dock, — so distinguished in honour of Mr. Canning, a name happily 
identified with Liverpool and the prosperity of its trade, — covers a space of five 
hundred yards in length. On the west side it communicates with three graving 
docks, where vessels arc laid up for repairs, and is chiefly occupied by vessels 
trading to the northern coast. It is the first of the seven docks* extending south- 
ward, and is generally filled by vessels in the act of discharging or taking in their 
caigoes. It presents a scene of great bustle and activity, and, though only one out 
of many, affords the stranger a very clear idea of the vast amount of traflic that is 
daily shipped or entered at this emporium. 

The CusTOM-HousE is of very recent date, and replaced the old ofiicial buildings, 
which were found quite inadequate to the purposes of a daily extending commerce. 
Through the united interest of Canning and Huskisson, negotiations were entered 
into with Government as to the necessity of a new Custom-house ; and after a 
short time arrangements were concluded for its immediate erection. Mr. Foster, 
architect to the Liverpool corporation, was engaged to prepare the designs, and 

* The docks oocapy an aiea of upwards of ninety acres, surrounded by warehouses ; and the vesseb trading 
to this port in 1838 exceeded 14,000,— the dock-dues alone amounted to £61,000. 
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made choice of the present site as the most appropriate for a commercial building 
of this size and character. The terms of agreement, as entered into between the 
Liverpool corporation and the Govemmenty were these : — ^The corporation engaged 
to provide the ground — valued at ninety thousand pounds sterling, — to erect the 
building at their own cost, and to cede the whole, at the expiration of twenty years 
thereafter, to Government, on the express stipulation that the latter should pay to 
the corporation a sum of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, by annual instal- 
ments of twenty-five thousand pounds. 

On the approbation expressed of Mr. Foster *8 designs, the 12th of August, 
1828, — the king's birthday, — was appointed for laying the foundation-stone by 
the mayor, Thomas CoUey Porter, Esq. The ceremony was accompanied with 
every demonstration of pleasure and satisfaction on the part of a vast assemblage 
of all ranks and conditions of the Liverpool populace, as well as by many who had 
come from a great distance to be present on the occasion. 

The lower apartments of the Custom-house consist of capacious vaults for the 
safe custody of bonded and other goods ; and in the centre is the apartment known 
as the Long Room. The offices of customs occupy the whole extent of the west 
wing ; and it is intended that part of the east wing shall be appropriated to the use 
of the general post-office. Above these are the excise offices and those of the 
dock-treasurer and secretaries. The remaining portions of the edifice are sub* 
divided into the board-room, the dock-committee*s offices, and the stamp-office. 

The chasteness and beauty of the Ionic style of architecture adopted in this 
magnificent edifice have been much and justly admired. The centre, the east and 
west fronts are adorned by lofty porticoes, each supported by eight Ionic columns. 
The centre of the building is surmounted by a magnificent dome, lighted by sixteen 
windows, and ornamented round by pilasters. Inclosed within the outer dome is a 
smaller one encircled by twelve windows, so as to affisrd sufficient light to the Long 
Room. The interior of this building will amply repay the stranger for a visit. 
The grand front is opposite Castle-street ; and, entering in this direction, the first 
object which claims attention is the massive grouping of the pilasters which support 
the floor of the Long Room over head. The stairs, fianked by handsome iron 
balustrades, — the landing-places, supported by eight Ionic stone columns, each of 
a single piece, — the four pilasters, and the elaborate ceilings, — are all deserving of 
particular attention. The Long Room is altogether splendidly designed and 
executed ; lighted by fourteen windows ou the sides, and by twelve, as already 
observed, in the inner dome. The ceiling is subdivided by lateral and transverse 
beams into regular compartments, all beautifully ornamented. At each of the 
opposite ends of this noble apartment are a corresponding flight of stairs and 
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landiiig-places. But to convey a just description of this monument to the genius 

of commerce is at once difficult and tedious ; we therefore recommend all who may 

« 

visit Liverpool, as admirers of its docks, harbours, and splendid edifices, to devote 
an hour to the Custom-house/ a building which reflects great honour upon the 
architect, and serves as a lasting ornament to the second city of the empire. 



ST. NICHOLAS' CHURCH AND ST. GEORGE'S BASIN, 



LIVEBPOOL. 



'* Here have the wild deer bounded, — here the trees 
Waved, a wide-spreading forest, in the breeze ! 
Then cune the woodman's axe,~tbe forest feU, — 
The shrine arose, and peal'd the chapel bell; — 
The crowd of pilgrims and the sound of prayer 
Disturbed the woodland savage in his lair . . . . 
What hear we now ?~what see we in the gale ? 
The city's shout, — the fiur-expanding sail, — 
The crowded mart, — ^the tramp of busy feet — 
And wheels that shake the densely peopled street. 



tf 



St. Nicholas, or the Old Church, is supposed to stand upon the site of an 
ancient chapel built about the time of the Conquest. But whether this be correct 
or not, there is at least evidence to prove that in 1361 license for burial here was 
granted by the Bishop of Lichfield. It was endowed by Queen Elizabeth with a 
small sum, under five pounds, to be paid annually out of the chantry rents to 
the minister ; and another sum, between five and six pounds, as a yearly grant 
to the schoolmaster. In the olden time a statue of the patron, St. Nicholas, 
erected in the churchyard, was much frequented by mariners, who believed that 
an offering made to the saint would conciliate the winds in their favour, and 

* The duties eollectcd in LiTerpool ne nearly one-fifth of that of the whole kingdom ; and two-fifths of the 
whole export duties of Great Britain and Ireland are collected here. The custom-duties received here in 1837 
amounted to £4,351,496, and each succeeding year has shown an increase : in 1810 the duties were only 
£9,0769788. The population in 1831 was reported at 166,221. The estates of the corporation are valued 
at £3,000,000.— Li V. Statist. 
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secure a prosperous voyage. Time, however, put an end to this confederacy 
between the saint and seamen. St. Nicholas was dethroned ; and for a time the 
winds " blew as if they would have cracked their cheeks " at the downfisd of one 
who had so long laid them under arrest. But at length a better knowledge of 
the compass and the coast made the seaman ample compensation for the loss of 
his ghostly patron, and showed him that a skilful mariner and a stout bark are 
better securities against storm and tempest than any saint in the calendar. 

In 177^ ^his church was rebuilt, — ^^ The old roof, walls, and Gothic pillars, the 
old blue ceiling, black and white clouds, golden sun, moon, and stars, painted and 
gilt thereon/' were removed, and the re-edification completed, under the direction 
of Joseph Brooks, Esq. In 1810 this church became the scene of a lamentable 
catastrophe, which is thus recorded : — On Sunday, while the bells were ringing 
the second peal for morning service, and the children belonging to the Moorfields^ 
charity-school were entering, the steeple suddenly gave way, and was precipitated 
with a tremendous crash into the body of the church. Universal consternation 
spread around, — several of the girls who headed the procession, and were walking 
through the aisle, were buried under the ruins ; but most of those who followed, 
and all the boys, who closed the procession, happily escaped. A most painful 
scene ensued ; the extent of the calamity was not known, and the suspense which 
forsome time agonized the minds of those who hastened to the ruins, — each under the 
apprehension that they had closed over some beloved object of their affection, — ^was 
visible in every countenance. At length, when the effects of sudden terror had 
partially subsided, all hands were employed in removing the rubbish, so as to pene- 
trate to the interior, and ascertain whether any of the unhappy victims still survived. 
It was hoping against hope ; but still, vague as it was, it served to stimulate their 
exertions, and in a short time they had succeeded so far as to reach the immediate 
scene of the calamity. Succour, however, arrived too late ; one victim after another 
was drawn from under the ruins, either already dead or so mutilated as hardly to 
survive the first effort to remove them. Out of twenty-eight bodies brought to the 
light twenty-four were dead, and the remaining four severely wounded. Of the 
girls belonging to the charity-school seventeen fell a sacrifice ; and the sorrow and 
bereavement which the event occasioned among the poor families, whose only 
treasure was their children, may be partly imagined, but cannot be described. 

The accident was occasioned by the sudden breaking of the old arch, upon which 
a modem spire had been erected. One of the key-stones had become partially 
loosened, and the vibration produced by the ringing of the bells appears to have 
acted as the immediate cause of an event, which has left a painful memorial con- 
nected with the history of this church. 
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The spiie was subsequently restored by Mr. Harrison, of Chester, with a degree 
of taste and execution which does him credit. It consists of an ornamented Gothic 
tower, surmounted by an open lantern, with an air of great lightness and elegance, 
and forming a very striking feature among the many architectural objects— civil 
and ecclesiastical — ^by which it is surrounded. The height of the tower is one 
hundred and twenty feet, and that of the lantern sixty ; so that together the 
steeple has an elevation of not less than' one hundred and eighty feet. During the 
night the clock opposite the river is illuminated, so that it may serve as a land- 
mark to assure the mariner that St. Nicholas is stiU on the watch for his safety, 
as in the good olden time. 

" From his ahiine in the dark. 

In thy joyanoe or cumher. 
He pilots thy bark 

Though its master may slumber ; 
When, like weeds o'er the waters, 

Storm-drifted ye red, 
The dark doud h€ scatten — 

Kneel, mariner, kneel I" 

The interior of the church is well lighted by two rows of windows, and provided 
with commodious galleries, supported by a series of massive stone pillars. It 
contains several specimens of monumental art which are deserving of particular 
attention, both on account of the individuals whose worth they commemorate and 
of the artists by whom they were designed. That erected near the altar to the 
memory of Mrs. Earle is much admired for the beauty of its sculpture : it is from 
the chisel of Mr. Gibson, — a name well known to the lovers of the fine arts. 
Another to Captain William Naylor Wright, formerly mayor of Liverpool, is 
particularly interesting, as having been ^^ erected from feelings of gratitude, by one 
whose life, together with that of many others. Captain Wright had saved by great 
exertions and presence of mind.**^ It appears that after the death of this gentleman, 
who had so well merited the civic crown, an anonymous letter was forwarded to his 
son, with a request, tluU the money it contdned might be employed in raising a 
monument sacred to the memory of his deceased father. The frmds were accordingly 
applied to this purpose, and a monument erected which is at once a just tribute 
to the deceased and highly honourable to human nature. There are several 
other sepulchral monuments. That in memory of William Clayton, Esq., — ^who 
represented Liverpool in six different parliaments, and gave his name to Clayton- 
square, — is a classical production ; and the execution of a third raised to the memory 
of Henry Blundell, Esq., by Oibson, is another fine specimen of that artist's skill, 
and much admired. A fourth is that rabed to the memory of Bryan Blundell, 
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Esq.^ formerly treasurer and one of the principal founders of the Bluecoat Hospital. 
This admirable institution was built in lyOQ, greatly extended a few years after- 
wards, and is now capable of containing three hundred and fifty children, who are 
here lodged and educated with exemplary care and regularity. 

The officiating clergyman of St. Nicholas' is the junior rector of Liverpool. 

St. George's Dock, from which the view of the Church is taken, was constructed 
according to an act of parliament obtained in 1762, and completed at an expendi- 
ture of twenty-one thousand pounds. It is two hundred and sixty-four yards in 
length, one hundred in breadth, and lined on the east side by a row of very large 
warehouses, with footpaths under the piazzas. Extending along both sides are 
sheds for merchandize ; and on the pier-head, at the west side of the dock, are the 
public Baths. The latter, comprised in a large building of plain but classical 
design and execution, were erected by the corporation at an expense of thirty-six 
thousand pounds, and opened to the public in the month of June, 1829. No- 
thing could be better adapted to its purpose than this great public edifice, in which 
the twofold recommendation of ornament and utility are happily combined. The 
water is constantly flowing through the baths in a fresh current ; being supplied 
from the river at high-tide, filtered, and contained in a reservoir of eight hundred 
tons under the centre of the building. Private, cold, shower, warm, tepid, medi- 
cated, and vapour baths are to be had at all hours ; and from the excellent manner 
in which every department is arranged and conducted, the inhabitants possess in 
this establishment one of the great means of promoting health and averting 
disease. 

On the night of the 6th of January, 1839^ Liverpool sufPered severely during 
the hurricane which ravaged this coast with almost unprecedented violence. 
Many vessels in St. George's Channel were destroyed. The counties of Warwick, 
Stafibrd, and Cheshire, as well as the opposite coast of Ireland, sustained immense 
damage, and that, unhappily, not confined to mere property. In Liverpool alone 
twenty persons were killed by the falling of houses and other buildings. Bootle 
Bay was literally covered with wrecks - within the short space of one mile no less 
than fifteen vessels were driven on shore. The number of individuals who, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Liverpool, found a watery grave amounted to at least 
a hundred. An immense quantity of all kinds of property was destroyed. On 
board two of the vessels wrecked, the cargoes were valued at nearly five hundred 
pounds. 

It was a night never to be forgotten ; and the following incident, as connected 
with the storm in question, may be not unacceptable to some of our readersr It 
is printed from the original MS. : — 
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TH£ WRECK. 

'TwA8 midnight— on the bending mast 
The seaman braved the howling blast 
That, sweeping irom a wintry sky, 
Toss'd the crested waves on hig^ — 
Waves that shatter*d into spray 
Howrd around their future prey. 
Again, again they sweep the deck, 
0*er the quivering bulwark break — 
Hoarsely murmuring as they run, 
* Mariner ! thy course is done ! ' 

Hark ! the tempest waxeth stronger ; 
The waves are raging louder — longer ! 
See — ^the struggling galley's bow 
Flougfas a sea of mountain snow 
That ceaseless, through the groaning shrouds^ 
nings its wrath in fleecy clouds ! 
Whoe the shivering seaman standi^ 
Drifting to the fktal sands I 

See — ^beneath the blast she bends ; 
Hark ! — the crashing mast deseends I 
Human voices wild and loud 
Peal its fidl from deck and shroud. 
StillneBS follows on the cnsh— 
Then the hoarw and heavy dadi 
Of denser, darker waves, that lash 
Ftom stem to stem, — from bow to bow«^ 
And rend a beam at every throe* 

'TIS done— the fearful voyage done !— 
Round the giddy vevei span. 
Downward sank, and with her drew 
All her doom*d and gallant crew ! 
Now the howling winds career 
Reckless o*er their dismal bier ! 

Homing came^ — and wakeful eyei. 
Woman's wail, and infant's cries, 
Gathcr'd where the billows roar, 
Crowd that wreck-encumber'd shore. 
Some wrung their hands and sobb'd aload ; 
But there was one amid the crowd 
Who did not speak, nor sigh, nor weep. 
But gased intently on the deep ! 
She breath*d no sigh, — she made no moan, — 
Bat pale, pale as that chisdl'd stone 
That shows the heart-struck Niob6— 
Cold, mnte^ and motionle« was she I 
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The new-made widow in despair 
Weeps loudly, with dishevelled hair,-- 
Their fathers, helpless orphans wail, — 
Mothers tell their mournful tale ! — 
But still that pale one doth not speak I — 
No colour tints that maiden's cheek ; 
No tear-drop from her eye is stealing. 
No outward sign of inward feeling ; 
Her lips a fearful silence keep, — 
She cannot weep as others weep ! 

But, midst the wreck that strewed the shore, 

A shattered stern, — a broken oar, 

And on its blade a cherishM name,^ 

Have pass'd like lightning through her frame! 

She started back— intently gazed 

Upon that relic ; — ^gently raised 

Her eyes to heaven — then on the shore 

Sank tremblingly to rise no more I 



Slow peals the bell firom yonder pile ; 
Slow moves the hearse to yonder aisle ; 
There the mourners, *^dust to dust," 
With fruitless tears consign their trust. 
And sadly gaze on the departed — 
The beautiful— the broken-hearted ! 



w. B. 



THE MERSEY. 

FBOM LIVEBPOOL. 

A thousand keds the subject wave divide^^ 

Float with the flow, or stem the ebbing tide,^ 

Winged mevengers that haste, with sails unfiirrd, 

To barter produce with some distant world ! — 

With oar and paddle, sail and thundering steam. 

They row — they cleave — ^they plough the Mersey's stream ; 

That stream, which, fretted by a thousand prows, 

No silent rest, no liquid slumber knows ; 

Whate*er the hour, whatever winds prevaO, 

Behold the outward and the homeward sail ! ** 



The Mersey is to Liverpool what the Thames is to London, — the grand channel 
of mercantile prosperity, — the main artery that carries health and vigour into the 
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heart of the city, and thence distributes them by a thousand ramifications through 
all classes of the community. The navigation of this river has long been an object 
of primary import to the prosperity of our national trade ; and therefore every 
suggestion which promised to obviate and remove those impediments which nature 
had thrown in the way, has been met with the greatest promptness and liberality. 
Whatever it was possible for art to accomplish has been attempted, and that so 
successfully that, if the ultimate object has not yet been obtained, the navigation 
of the Mersey has at least been rendered comparatively safe and expeditious. The 
grand enterprise for facilitating the intercourse between Liverpool and Manchester 
was commenced in 17^» when a canal was formed, and the navigation of the 
Mersey and Irwell was so greatly improved, that the ' flats' — which were previously 
ten or eleven days in going from one town to the other — could now, by taking 
advantage of the tide, accomplish the same distance in as many hours. How 
amazingly this distance has been again shortened in our own times, by the intro- 
duction of steam power, is familiar to every one. 

The rise and expansion of Liverpool — ^in all that regards it as a mercantile 
emporium — ^have taken place within the last two centuries. In 1650, the town — a 
mere fishing hamlet— consisted of only five or six streets. A pool, branching 
from the river, extended over the space now occupied by the new Custom-house 
and the three streets adjoining ; and for the convenience of intercourse a ferry-boat 
was kept at the comer of Church-street and MHiitechapel. This ferry was at last 
superseded by a bridge, erected by the proprietor of the land. Lord Molyneux ; 
and since that period the advancement of the Mersey in the list of great navigable 
rivers has been unprecedentedly rapid and successful. The grand municipal im- 
provements, however, have all been effected within the last century. During that 
interval, splendid squares, streets, and public monuments have sprung up into exis- 
tence.* Previously to that epoch there was no spirit, no scope for commercial 
enterprise, and consequently no harbour, nor dock, nor warehouse. But now 
spacious harbours extend for several miles along the bank of the Mersey : on the 
bosom of the river stately merchantmen, outward or homeward bound, laden with 
the produce of every clime, are continually passing and repassing ; while the usual 
embellishments which follow a train of successful industry are apparent at every 
step of our progress, adding the ever varying features of beauty and animation to 
the landscape. He who would form a just estimate of the vast and unlimited 
resources of this great commercial city should spend at least a day, partly in a 
promenade along the banks, and partly on the spring-tide bosom of the Mersey. 

* Be t ween the yctn 1786 and 1886, upwards of one million fix hundred thouiand pounds sterling are 
Mated to hare been expended in widening and improving 6ie streets alone. 
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'* There is a magnet-like attraction in 
These waten, to th' imaginative power 
That links the viewless with the visible, 
And pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 
The highway of the world my fancy flies, 
When, by her tall and triple mast we know 
Some noble voyager that has to woo 
The trade-winds, and to stem th' ecliptic surge." * 

The Mersey is navigable for vessels of considerable burden as far as the mouth 
of the Irwell, — a distance of thirty-five miles from Liverpool. It derives its source 
from the confluence of several small streams on the Cheshire and Derbyshire 
frontier, and pursues a serpentine course, gradually inclining to the south-vest. 
Its largest tributary is the Irwell, which falls into it near the village of Flixton, 
seven miles from Manchester. A little below Warrington, the Mersey expands 
into a broad arm of the sea, and turning abruptly to the south-west contracts its 
channel as it passes Liverpool. At high-water the Mersey presents the most 
interesting and striking scene, — particularly when a westerly wind favours the 
arrival of the numerous fleets destined to this port, bearing the flags and freighted 
with the produce of all nations that have found a place in the chart of commercial 
enterprise. The constant arrival and departure of steam-boats, steering to every 
point of the compass, with crowded decks and cabins full of holiday tourists, are 
sources of great amusement to the stranger. They recal the scenes which are 
hourly witnessed on the Thames during the summer, and tempt him to exclaim, 

'< The chariot of the land. 
With pained and panting steeds and clouds of dust, 
Has no sigfaugladdening motion like those fitir 
Careeren, with the foam beneath their bows !" 



"CampbeUL 



NEW BRIGHTON. 



" With thee (eoeath my windows, pleasant Sea, 
I long not to o'erlook earth's fairest glades 
And green savannahs. Earth has not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as thine ! — 
The eagle's visbn cannot take it in, — 
The lightning's wing, loo weak to sweep its space 
Sinks half way o*er it like a wearied bird z— 
It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 
Cby marching to the music of the spheres. 
Can see themselves at once." 

Campbell. 



New Brighton has already taken a prominent station in the list of fashionable 
watering-pkces, and in several respects bids fair to eclipse even the attractions of 
its celebrated god-mother in Sussex. Royal patronage, however, has done nothing 
for the new, whatever it may have done for the old Brighton : the former is a 
creation of very modem date ; and, although the second in name, will soon, it is 
thought, take offence, if considered the second in reputation. Highly favoured by 
nature in a romantic point of view, the striking features of this locality have been 
duly taken advantage of in constructbg a series of marine villas, all in harmony 
with the native landscape. These, with the most picturesque effect as viewed from 
a distance, combine every accommodation that can be desired, — either for families of 
distinction, or private individuals ; while the air which the invalid inhales from the 
atmosphere around him produces a degree of vigour and exhilaration, which is 
rarely experienced in situations more inland or less elevated. 

^ The rural wild& 
Invite ; the mountains call you ; and the vales, 
The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeie 
That fans the ever-undulating sky — 
A kindly sky !" 

The habit of annually resorting to some favoured part of the coast, for the 
luxury as well as benefit of sea-bathing, is now so universal that a speculation of 
this kind was almost sure of success. But when the real attractions of the locality 
and its immediate vicinity to Liverpool are considered, the great advantages of 
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New Brighton are apparent, and the suddenness of its rise satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

The honor of founding New Brighton belongs to James Atherton, Esq. A 
bold design, as it at first appeared, but which judgment, taste, and a liberal hand 
have converted into a lasting monument, — creditable alike to the originator and to 
the discriminating public, who have manifested a decided preference for the 
situation, and thus amply justified the enterprise. The first step taken by Mr. 
Atherton was to purchase nearly two hundred acres of land, including the site of 
the future town. These were put under the care of persons well instructed in the 
plan of operations. The design was prosecuted with unremitting zeal ; houses 
sprang up, streets were laid out, and in a comparatively short time the skeleton of 
New Brighton was completed. Strangers resorted to the spot ; the citizens of 
Liverpool became eager for its completion, and for those enjoyments which it 
presented as a summer retreat, as well as for the many advantages which it offered 
to the invalid. Thus encouraged by the vote of public approbation, the works made 
rapid progress, and shortly after assumed the name and consideration of a favourite 
watering-place. 

In the design and execution of the various embellishments of the place, the 
architect has never stepped aside from the rules of good taste. The pleasure and 
accommodation of the visitors have been carefully studied. Spacious streets, 
fifteen yards in breadth and nearly a mile in length, insure a free circulation of 
air, and throw open an agreeable promenade to the public, who resort thither in 
great numbers during the summer and autumn. The partiality evinced for this 
watering-place, of which the inhabitants can so readily take advantage, is every 
day adding to the number of its visitors, and thereby contributing to the further 
extension of the original plan. A commodious and elegant hotel has been erected, 
where casual visitors and others, in conjunction with the allurements of a well- 
served table, can enjoy the exhilarating prospect of the sea, and the numberless 
vessels of all denominations that stud and traverse its waters. For the accommo- 
dation of the resident population, a reservoir, containing nearly two thousand 
gallons of water, has been constructed. It is supplied from a fine spring on the 
beach, — an advantage whicl^ the elder Brighton, unhappily for its visitors, does 
not possess. We have no hesitation in saying, that, compared with other places of 
higher standing and pretensions, New Brighton is every way deserving of the 
popularity it has attained, and we have no doubt that it will shortly realize all 
that is anticipated, and acquire an established reputation as one of the most 
eligible watering-places in England. 

Among the numerous objects which attract the special attention of strangers on 
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this interestbg coast is Leasowe Castle, — now converted into an inn, and much 
frequented on holidays by parties from Liverpool. The appearance of this ancient 
stronghold is characteristic of the times and purposes of feudal architecture ; it has 
the stamp of antiquity very distinctly marked upon it, but which the hand of the 
' modemiser' has in some measure effaced. The approach to it from the shore is 
through some ornamental gardens, which have a pleasing effect ; and the hospi- 
tality which meets the stranger at the door, the hilarity which reigns within, the 
beautiful scenes which refresh the eye and imagination without, leave no cause for 
regret that the * fortress of other days' has undergone so pleasing a transformation. 
The staircase is hung with the trophies of war and the chase,— old armour, such 
as was used at the period of its erection; also a buffalo's head and horns of 
immense size, discovered under the peat-soil in this neighbourhood, the sylvan 
character of which in primitive times is commemorated in the local tradition, — 

" From Birkenheven unto Filfaioe, 
A squiird might leap fiom tree to tree.** 

Under these fossil remains is a bas-relief of a forest, executed in marble. In the 
hall are several objects of natural history, — ^a stuffed shark, and a dog of extra- 
ordinary size similarly preserved ; and among other objects of art in the garden is 
a monument to the memory of a ^ canine friend,' named Fido, which is executed 
with considerable taste. In the principal room on the ground-floor are some 
spedniens of richly-carved oak, which, as the inscription records, originally belonged 
to the king's star-chamber in Westminster, and were carved in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, who died in ld09* From the roof of this ancient fortalice, the 
spectator enjoys one of the most delightful and extensive prospects of sea and 
land which is to be found on any part of the British coast. 

The Fort and Lighthouse are also objects well deserving of attention. The 
former is very strongly built, and covers a space of nearly four thousand yards. 
It is approached from the main land by means of a draw-bridge, and mounts six- 
teen pieces of cannon with others in the embrasures of the towers. On account of 
the great sandbank at the entrance of the river, it is ordered that every ship of 
heavy burden shall pass within nine hundred yards of the Fort. 

The Lighthouse is constructed of Anglesey marble, and is considered a master- 
piece of its kind. It rises about ninety feet above the rock ; each stone is worked 
to a given geometrical form, and made to lock and dovetail with that adjoining 
with great accuracy. The whole is cemented together by a liquid volcanic sub- 
stance, brought from the vicinity of Mount ^tna, which, in the course of time, 
becomes as hard as marble. The lantern is illuminated by revolving lights, — two 
of which are brilliantly white, and the other of a deep red. The work is from the 
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design of Mr. Foster, and executed by Mr. Tomkinson, at an expense to the 
Liverpool Corporation of twenty-seven thousand five hundred pounds. 



'< Burn on — burn on — tp midnight dear 
Thou certam pledge of hope or fear ! 
In starless night and stormy sea 
The pilot turns his eye to thee, 
And, cautioned by thy warning light» 
Steers his wildered bark aright." 

Lines to a R£VOLviyo-LiGHT« 



CARDIFF, 

GLAMOBOANSHIRE. 

" Here British hearts the arms of Rome withstood, 
Repulsed her cohorts, with their native blood ; 
Till Caradoc and independence fell, 
And Freedom shrieked in Cardiff*s citadel, — 
And Cambrians heroes, rushing on the glave, 
Died gloriously for her they could not save I " 



The county of Glamorgan^ of which the principal town is represented in the 
accompanying Plate, abounds in historical sites well adapted for the pencil, and 
furnishing the reader with many interesting facts and traditions. The southern 
portion of the county is remarkably fertile, highly cultivated, and presents to the 
stranger a long succession of luxuriant corn-fields, verdant pastures, and animated 
pictures of rural happjness and independence. It would be difficult to find any 
tract of land in Great Britain that can surpass the Yale of Glamorgan in richness 
of soil, or in soft and graceful scenery. This favoured region extends the whole 
length of the county, — ^firom the base of the mountains on the north, to the shore 
of the Bristol Channel on the south-west. It presents throughout a most gratifying 
proof of what may be accomplished by judicious management, when soil and 
climate are both in favour of agricultural operations. 

As a fair proof of the mild and salubrious nature of the atmosphere, we need 
only observe that the magnolia, the myrtle, and other delicate exotics not only live 
but floiuish in this auspicious climate. Equally favourable to health and longevity, 
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this district has numerous living testimonies in the vigorous health and protracted 
age of its inhabitants, who are fuUy sensible of the blessings they enjoy. The 
valley^ at its greatest breadth, measures about eighteen miles ; in various places, 
however, it is contracted into less than the half of this space, and presents in its 
outline a constant variety of ^cturesque and graceful windings. 

When*er we tarn, ftoh loenes of beauty rifle. 
To meh the heut and fiudnate the ejet ; 
The eoltiized field — ^the foieit^e vevdaiit iweep— 
The tyhnn rocks that ihade the briny deep ; 
The mannoring fount, withfai whose gjUssy wave 
The myrtle tribe their scented tresses lave ; 
Cottage and hamletj fields that teem with flowers, — 
Ripe fruits that duster bright in orchard bowers ; 
And golden harTest^ where the joyous swain 
Sings to the sidde, loads the lofty wain, — 
Where health, contentment, meet the ruddy morn. 
And Labour quafi the renovating hom I 
These are the scenes— and these ate but a few— 
That meet at eyery step the stiangar*s Tiew ; 
While eyery sound that soars upon the gale 
Is music, in Glamorgan's happy Vale. 

The early history of this district, — ^though, from the want of written records, in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, — ^is intimately connected with that of Britain at 
large. Its sovereigns were held in high respect, and, in their resistance to foreign 
bvasion, were repeatedly called to take command of the confederated armies of the 
island. After Garadoc, or Garactacus, one of the Silurian princes, was conquered 
by the Romans under Julius Frontinus, this county yielded to the yoke. Military 
posts were established by the conquerors, and military roads constructed, the 
principal of which was the Strata Julia. The Tibia Amnis of Antoninus was the 
first station, and is supposed to have stood on the banks of the Taff, near Cardiff. 
Roman antiquities are scattered over this interesting county in great numbers. 
During the Roman domination, the native princes of Glamorgan were permitted 
to retain a nominal authority ; but on the departure of the Roman legions, in 440, 
these princes were reinvested with sovereign authc^ty ; and, although successively 
invaded by the Saxons «nd Danes, the British kingdom of Olamorgan held together 
till the Gonquest After this epoch it was parcelled out into baronies among the 
Norman chiefs, by whom those majestic fortresses were erected, the remains of 
which still arrest the traveller's attention, like great and imperishable landmarks 
in the history of the country. 

After a series of vicissitudes in its government, the territory of Olamorgan was 
at length erected, under Henry the Eighth, into a separate county, and placed 
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under the rules of the English law. The manors and subordinate lordships were 
sold, and the paramount lordship itself was converted into a lord-Ueutenancy. 

The town of Cardiff is built on the eastern bank of the river Taff, over which 
there is a handsome bridge of five arches, leading to Swansea. It is a thriving 
town, possessing considerable trade ; and, by means of the canal from Pennarth to 
Merthyr-Tydvil, has become the connecting medium between these extensive iron- 
works and the English market, and is, in fact, the port of the latter. The number 
of vessels which entered this harbour in 1832 amounted to 2482. The Taff, which 
falls into the sea at Cardiff, forms a principal outlet for the mining districts of 
Glamorganshire, the produce of which has hitherto found its way to market through 
the Glamorganshire canal ; but its sea-lock, constructed about forty years ago, has 
long been found inadequate to the demands for increased accommodation, in conse- 
quence of the great prosperity of trade since the canal was opened.* 

The Marquess of Bute, possessing lands in this neighbourhood, obtained, in 
1830, an act for constructing a new harbour, to be called the Bute ship-canal, and 
has completed the work at his own expense. The great advantages of this 
enterprise are, — a straight, open channel from Cardiff-roads to the new sea-gates, 
which are forty-five feet wide, with a depth of seventeen feet at neap, and thirty 
feet at spring-tide. On passing the sea-gate, vessels enter a capacious basin, 
having an area of about an acre and a half, sufficient to accommodate large trading- 
vessels and steamers. Quays are erected along the side of the canal, finished with 
strong granite coping, and comprising more than a mile of wharfs, with ample 
space for warehouses, exclusive of the wharfs at the outer basin. This great work 
was finished in the summer of 1839, at an expense to the proprietor of three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Cardiff Castle, which stands insulated on a high mound of earth, was partially 
restored and modernised by the late Marquess of Bute. This ancient fortress is 
connected with several interesting events in history. In one of its towers, or 
dungeons, Robert Duke of Normandy was twenty-five years imprisoned by his 
younger brother, Henry the First, who had previously usurped the throne, and 
deprived him of his eyesight. In the reign of Charles the First it was bombarded 
by the Parliamentary forces during three successive days, and only surrendered in 
consequence of treachery on the part of the garrison. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, a priory was founded here by the first 
earl of Gloucester. Here also the black and grey friars had severally their monastic 
establishments ; and, from the earliest records, Cardiff appears to have been a 

* Of this ▼Mt increase, abundant evidence ig shown by the fact, that, in 1837, 123,234 tons of iron, and 
286,671 tons of coals, passed down, — averaging about one thousand tons a-day. 
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place of many local attractions. The mound, on which stand the ruins of the 
ancient keep, commands an extensive and delightful prospect of the town and th^ 
surrounding country. The trade of Cardiff is rapidly increasing, owing to the 
great fadMties afforded by its harbour, already noticed. Its population is between 
six and seven thousand. The Cardiff district of burghs is represented in Parlia- 
ment by John NichoU, Esq., D.C.L., Vicar-general of the Archbishop of Canter-* 
bury. 



SWANSEA, 



OLAHOROANSHIBS* 



In front, the Bay iti crygtal wave expands, 
Whose rippling waten kias the glittering sands. 
Far o*er its boeom, ships with spreading sails 
Export the ore$ from Cambria's sonny vales. 
AboTe— yon fendal bulwarks crown the steep, 
Whose rocky base repels the stormy deep ; 
Here health is found, — ^there Industry resides,— 
And Freedom on her native sliore abides. 



The reputation wMch Swansea has long enjoyed as a delightful watering- 
place has suffered no diminution in consequence of the numerous rivals with 
which this coast is so agreeably divendfied. As bathing quarters^it enjoys peculiar 
advantages in its shore, which U admirably adapted for that purpose ; while the 
adjacent scenery, and the various objects of interest or curiosity with which it 
abounds, serve as pleasing incentives to exercise and recreation, — the happy effects 
of which are soon observaUe in the health and appearance of invalids, who make 
choice of Swansea as their summer residence. Every resource which visitors can 
desire, for promoting either health of body or agreeable occupation for the mind, is 
here ampfy provided. Warm, sea-water, and vapour, baths, — ^public rooms, billiard- 
tables, reading-rooms, circulating libraries,— -with comfortable private lodgings, 
and excellent hotels, are among the list of daily luxuries at their command 

The trade of Swansea is extensive. The neighbouring vale abounds in coal, 
— of which upwards of one hundred thousand chaldrons have been exported 
annually, — besides flags, fire-clay, lime, iron, and rotten-stone. The manufac- 
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tones are numerous : those of brass, tin, copper, iron, and earthenware^ are very 
productive. 

*' There are few places," says De la Beche, in his 'Report,' ^Mn which the 
advantages of geological situation, combined with cheap fuel, arising from geo- 
logical position, are better exempli6ed than at Swansea, where not only the copper 
ores of Cornwall and Ireland, but also those of Cuba and Chili, are brought to be 
smelted : these advantages rendering it even profitable to transport ores from the 
western shores of South America, round Cape Horn, to the fossil vegetation en- 
tombed in South Wales. The proximity of the carboniferous limestone, the coal, 
and iron-stone to each other, in this part of the country, produce a cheap com- 
bination of flux, fuel, and ore, scarcely to be surpassed." 

The copper-works, — the ' Gehenna ' of the place, — situated about a mile and a 
half from the town, are sufficiently indicated by the efiects of the smoke vfpon the 
vegetation, which is completely destroyed by it. The copper-smelting establish- 
ments — amounting to eight — and several rolling-mills are supported by innumer- 
able coal-pits, from which forty thousand tons annually are required for these 
works alone. These are the sources of a steady and increasing revenue to the 
country, and, connected with the exportation trade, give employment to at least 
ten thousand persons. The Cambrian and Glamorgan potteries on the banks of 
the river, north of the town, are well deserving of a visit. 

The Harbour of Swansea is capacious, — ^well constructed, defended by two 
strong stone piers, about eighteen hundred feet in length, — and affords accom- 
modation to a great many trading-vessels. On the west pier, a light-house and 
watch-tower offer additional security to the shipping ; and every facility is «- 
provided for lading and unlading. The tide flows a considerable way up the river, 
which is navigable to the extent of two miles for vessels of burden. The canal, 
running parallel with the river, extends to Brecknockshire, a distance of sixteen 
miles; and in its course passes through thirty-six locks, and over several aque- 
ducts. Its head is nearly four hundred feet higher than its mouth,' which readily 
accounts for the great number of locks. There is also a canal from the Swansea 
to the Neath canal, on which a packet-boat is' established, and a ^ram-road from 
the former to Oystermouth. With Bristol and Ilfiracombe there is a regular com- 
munication kept up by means of steam-vessels, which leave and arrive according 
to the state of the tide. 

The public buildings of Swansea — ^ancient and modem — ^are numerous in pro- 
portion to the population, which, in 1831, only amounted to between thirteen and 
fourteen thousand. The new Town-hall, erected in 1829, is an elegant structure, 
approached by two flights of steps, and adorned with columns of the Doric order. 
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The Castle, situated nearly in the centre of the town, was originally a building of 
great extent, and of a strength well suited to the purposes of its erection. A 
massive tower, surmounted by a range of light arches which support a parapet, is 
the principal part now remaining of this once redoubtable fortress. It appears to 
have been founded at the remote epoch of 1113, by Henry Beaumont, Earl of 
Warwick, — a Norman leader who conquered Gowerland; but being soon aflter 
laid siege to by a Welsh chief, — Grriffith ap Rhys ap Theodore, — a considerable 
portion of the outworks was destroyed. It is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Beaufort, ^ Earl' of Glamorgan, who is hereditarily entitled to the * prisage and 
butlerage' of all wines brought into the harbours of Swansea and Chepstow. 

The New Market, built in l^^^9 is supported by ten pillars of freestone, and is 
otherwise remarkable in having its roof covered with the lead stripped from the 
Cathedral of St. David^s, and presented to a gentleman of Swansea, by Oliver 
CromwelL The parish chgrch of St. Mary, rebuilt about the middle of last century, 
contains several ancient monuments and other sepulchral antiquities. The church, 
dedicated to St John, was substantially rebuilt about sixteen years ago, and, with the 
former, affords good church accommodation to the members of the Establishment. 
The Independents, the Wesleyans, the Quakers, the Unitarians, the Baptists, those 
founded by Lady Huntingdon, the Roman Catholics, and the Israelites, have all 
places of worship in Swansea, — which is remarkable for the number of those who 
here enjoy, in good fellowship, full liberty of conscience and community of rights. 
They appear in their daily intercourse to observe that excellent maxim, — 

^ Dans noa jours pauagert de peines, de miseres, 
EnfanU du meme Dieu, vivons du moins en f rem . 
AidoDfi nous run et Taatre a porter nos faideanx.** 

The public rooms of Swansea stand on the north side of the promenade, called 
the Burrows, which consist of several acres tastefully laid out in parterres. Here 
also are an excellent House of Industry and an Infirmary, established in I8I7 and 
situated on the beach. Besides the free Orammar-school, founded in the seven- 
teenth century, by Hugh, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, there are the Lan- 
casterian and National-schools, which are incalculable blessings to the increasing 
population of Swansea. 
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Here— the < grim-visoT*d Knight,* at the head of his band, 
Has cased him in armour, and girt on his brand ; 
While Beauty looked down from her lattice on high, 
With the ' smile on her lip and the tear in her eye.' 
But victor nor vassal shall hither return : — 
The Castle is roofless, — the Chief's in his urn ; 
And <ho8e ramparts, that frown o'er the surf-beaten rocks, 
Are the haunt of the sea-fowl, — the lair of the fox. 



This stately relic of the feudal ages overlooks the picturesque Bay of Swansea, 
and attracts many strangers to its gate, — not only for it^ venerable antiquity, but 
for its bold position on the verge of lofty and abrupt limes^ne cliffs, which com- 
mand a magnificent view of the subjacent scenery. It is supposed by some to 
have been erected by the Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Henry the First ; by 
others, to have been the family fortress of the Lords of Gower, in the reign of 
King John. But to which of the two the credit of founder belongs is matter 
of conjecture. Like the Castle of Swansea, already mentioned, it is now the 
property of the Beaufort family, whose mineral possessions in this district are said 
to be of incalculable value. 

The principal walls of this domestic fortress have suffered comparatively little 
from the lapse of time, or the hand of violence. Most of the original apartments 
may be easily traced out, so as to give a tolerably correct idea of their shape and 
dimensions, and the internal economy with which they were arranged. The 
general figure of the main body is polygonal ; the ramparts are lofty and massive, 
but not flanked with towers, except at the entrance, which appears to have been 
strongly secured by double gates and a portcullis. 

In many parts along this picturesque coast, the limestone rocks swell over a fine 
sandy beach into perpendicular cliffs of great boldness, exhibiting vast quantities 
of organic remains, and worn in many places into deep and lofty caverns. Built 
on a cliff of this description, and with all the necessary accessories of vigilance and 
security, it could have been hardly possible to have selected anything more eligible 
for a feudal keep, whose chiefs generally chose their fortalices as the eagle chooses 
his eyry, — to secure a wide field for himself, and exclude lesser birds of prey. 
The village of Oystermouth — about half a mile to the south of the castl< 
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occupies a beautiful position on the verge of the Bay. A lofly rock throws its 
shadow over it ; the headlaud of which, called the Mumble Point, stretches far 
into the sea, and affords a safe anchorage for shipping. The village is chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen, who, as the name implies, are mostly employed in dredging 
for oysters, which are found of superior quality in the adjoining bay. During 

summer, it is much resorted to by strangers, for the benefit of sea-bathing, a 

source of annual revenue to the inhabitants^ who, by letting their apartments, 
secure very good returns. 

This is understood to be the natal soil of Gower,* — the father of English poetrv, 
— and therefore classic ground : ^- 

Here, in the olden time, the * moral * Oower 

Attuned his harp upon that rocky strand ; 
Gathered the shell, and pluckM the vernal flower, 

And struck the wild chord with a Master*s hand. 
To him the summer sea, the stormy wave, 

Were heaven-bom music in their various keys ; 
As, thundering through yon subterranean cave. 

The billows sang in chorus with the breese. 

The railway from Oystermouth to Swansea is a source of great convenience to 
the inhabitants, as a means of ready intercourse between the most frequented 
points of the coast adjacent. Newton, proverbially known as a healthy station for 
invalids and sea-bathers, and Caswell Bay, within half-an-hour's walk of Oyster- 
mouth, are well deserving of a stranger's attention. The latter is remarkable for 
the number and extent of the marine caverns already alluded to, as well as for the 
beauty and variety of the sea-shells with which the sands at low water are profrisely 
enamelled. 

* Little is known of 6ower*s personal history. The proud tradition in the Stafibrdpuow Sutherland, family 
has been, and still is, that he was from Sittenham ; and << who ** — says Mr. Todd, who has written ' Illustra- 
tioBS of Gower and Chaucer * — " who would not consider the dignity of his genealogy augmented by enrolling 
among its worthies the moral Oower ?** By Chaucer's manner of addressing Gower, the latter appears to have 
been the Bld$r^ and therefore entitled to the distinction — which is more generally given to Chaucer— of ' father 
of English poetry.' He was attached to Thomas of Woodstock, as Chaucer was to John of GaunL From 
his Will it appeal! that he was still living in 1408 ; and, judging from the number and amount of his bequests, 
his manors in the counties of Suffolk and Nottingham, &c., he must have been a man of considerable wealth 
and inilueno& Chaucer and Gower appear to have been at one time cordial friends, but ultimately to have 
quarrelled ; and whether a reconciliation afterwards took place remains uncertain. One of the most remarkable 
pictures of ancient manners transmitted to us is that in which Gower describes the circumstances under which 
he was oonmianded by King Richard the Second to ' make a htkik afrer his best :*— hence the origin of hb 
principal pocni, entitled " Confessio Amantis.*' 
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THE MUMBLES' LIGHTHOUSE. 



*< Amidst tlie storm,— <when winds and waves are high', 
Unmoved I stand. — andimm*d I shed my light : 
And through the blackness of December's sky 
pour effulgence on the seaman's sight.'* 

iNSCUIPTlOir FOE A LiGMTHOCSE. 



The Mumbles' Lighthouse is much frequented by visitors from Swansea during 
the season. It is an elegant structure. To every building of this description, 
devoted to the preservation of human life, a profound interest is attached ; and we 
cannot but observe at a single glance how invaluable these Lights have been^ and 
ever must be, where the danger of shipwreck is so greatly increased by the ru^ed 
nature of a coast — here walled in by precipitous cliffs, and there scattered with 
rocks that appear and disappear according to the tide. The means thus happily 
adopted along the Welsh coast have been crowned with success ; and how com- 
fortable is it to reflect, when calmly seated at our winter hearths, that — ^while the 
^ winds howl round our steady battlements,' and ' ships break from their moorings,' 
— there are friendly lights sparkling around our coasts, to cheer and direct the 
bewildered mariner in his course, to show him his danger, and point out ^ a way to 
escape/ 

To understand the importance of lighthouses, we need only remind the reader 
of the published * Statement,' that the number of British vessels alone, which have 
been annually returned as wrecked, amounts to Jive hundred andjifty; — ^namely, 
^ three shipwrecks every two days throughout the year.' The average burden of 
merchant-vessels is about one hundred and ten tons ; and if we value old and new 
together at half the price of building, we have £330,000 for the value of the whole, 
which, by deducting the value of sails, masts, and other materials saved from some 
of those stranded, may be reduced to £300,000. If we add an equal sum for the 
value of. the cargoes, the whole loss from shipwrecks will amount to £600,000. 
This statement proceeds on an old estimate from 1793 to 1829; but M'CuIloch,in 
the supplement to his Dictionary, says that the number of ships actually lost, or 
driven ashore, in 1833, amounted to eight himdred. It is probable, then, that the 
annual loss by shipwreck is not much short of a milium sterling. If one-fifth of 
this loss could be prevented by additional lighthouses, the saving of money would 
amount to a million in five years, — to say nothing of the still more important saving 
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in human life. We are anxious— not on the score of economy only, but of humanity 
— to place these lamentable facts before the eyes of Government^ from whose hands 
the mitigation at least, if not the removal, of such disasters is confidently expected. 
The Mumbles are two small rocky islands at the head of the Promontory^ so 
named ; and on the furthest of which the present building is erected. In the rock 
immediately under the lighthouse is a large cavern, called Bob's Cove, — ^a very 
characteristic feature, and a chief attraction to pleasure-parties, who resort hither 
at low water for the sake of the view, which from this isolated point is very striking 
and variegated: — 

" Town and hamlet, sea and shore. 
Wooded steep and mountain boar ; 
Ships that stem the waters blue 
.\11 concentrate in the Tiew/* 



SOUTHAMPTON, 

THE WALLS. 

<< The scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton.^ 

Shakspeauc. 

" Of yorei, Southamftov, by thy briny flood. 
Girt with his courtly train, great Canute stood ; 
And, turning from the disobedient wave, 
A dieck se?ere to senrile flattery gare." 



The accompanying View shows a portion of those ancient fortifications within 
which the town of Southampton was originally enclosed. The walls are in many 
places quite demolished ; but in others they still present a venerable^ though 
dilapidated, appearance, with the remains of several towers at regular intervals, 
after the manner of fortified cities. The circuit of the walls is computed at nearly 
two miles. With regard to the precise date at which the walls were erected, there 
is no certain record. The north, east, and south walls bear every mark of uniform 
regularity in their structure : the gates of the town are apparently of the same 
date with the walk, and much resemble each other in the massy, flat form of their 
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pointed arches, which rise at an angle from their piers, being struck from centres 
below the level of their spring, — a mode of construction chiefly used in the reign 
of Edward the First. Yet the remains of semicircular towers, still visible on the 
Bargate, and which flanked its round arch, very much resembling the towers on 
the north and east walls, lead us to suspect that the wall, on the land side at least, 
is of higher antiquity than the time of the Edwards, and that the present gates 
were built later than the wall. The very singular position of the Water-gate, 
which retires thirty feet behind the eastern part of the south wall, and the awkward 
position of the South-gate, at the very angle of the wall, seem to indicate that these 
gates were not parts of the original design. From the south-west angle of the wall 
quite to the Bridle-gate, which was close to the Vallum of the Castle, the whole 
wall is a mass of irregular and almost inexplicable construction. It is conjectured 
that the side of the town, protected as it was by the Castle, and covered by the sea, 
was not at all, or but very slightly, fortified, until the fatal experience of the sack 
of the town by the French * proved that some further defence was necessary. The 
line of the town wall, south of the West-gate, is irregular in its construction ; and 
the wall between the West and the Bridle-gates bears evident marks of having been 
built in the most hasty manner, and with the greatest economy of materials. This 
wall, in its present form, Sir Henry Englefield supposes to have been built about 
the period when, according to the old historians, Richard the Second fortified the 
town and built, or probably repaired and strengthened, the Castle, for it had 
evidently been built several centuries before his reign.f 

The town and port of Southampton occupy a distinguished place in the national 
history. At the early period of 873, it was plundered by the Danes, who landed 
here from a fleet of thirty-three ships, but were afterwards repulsed and driven 
from the coast by the armed inhabitants. Similar disasters occurred a second and 
third time from these fierce marauders, against whose sudden attacks the dtisens 
at that time were not protected by any regular fortifications ; for the Castle is sup- 
posed not to have been built till the time of the Saxons. 

Canute the Great appears to have made Southampton his occasional residence ; 
and here it is supposed that circumstance occurred by which he so memorably 
rebuked the gross flattery of his courtiers. It is asserted, on the authority of 

* In the rdgn of Edwaid the Third, when that prince and Philip of Valois contended for the kingdom of 
France, the old town was plundered, and the greatest part burnt and destroyed by the French, who, with their 
allies, the Spaniards and Genoese, landed in October, from a fleet of fifty galleys, and pat aU that opposed 
them to the sword. But next morning, being attacked by the townsmen, who had retained with assistance 
from the country, they fled, and, endeavouring to make their escape, several of them were drowned. 

•Y See his " Walk through Southampton,*' an intcreMing work, containing much information on this 
subject. 
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Holingshed, that Robert Duke of Normandy landed at Southampton, in 1088, to 
support the cause of the bishops, whom the Conqueror had divested of great 
powers and privileges. The curfew, which is tolled at Holyrood-church every 
evening at eight o'clock, is said to be a relic of the tyrannical edicts issued by that 
prince during his occupation of the town. It was at this port that the army which 
fought and won the memorable battle of Gressy was embarked on the 4th of July, 
1345. Here also Henry the Fifth set sail with the expedition which afterwards 
gained the battle of Agincourt ; and it was here he detected the conspiracy formed 
against him by some of the English nobility, who had been corrupted by French 
gold and French flattery. No less than a million of money, it is affirmed, had 
been remitted as a bribe to the conspirators, — ^the Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, — who were immediately arrested, tried, condemned, 
and executed. The first, who had been highly favoured by the king, was, for his 
ingratitude, marked by the severity of his punishment, — being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, while his associates were beheaded.* 

"Exec— 

Nay, — ^bttt the man that was his bedfeUow, 

Whom he hath cloyed, and graoed with printtly favoon,-^ • 

That h» should, for a foreign purse, so sell 

His sorereign's life to death and treachery ! 

K. Heitet.^ 

r—^ And this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired. 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 
To kill us here in Hampton : to the which 
This Knight — no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is — hath likewise sworn. But oh. 
What shaU I say to thee, Lord Soope: thou cruel, 
Ungrateful savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels." 

K. Heket v., Act II. Scene 2. 

Notwithstanding the ruinous efiect produced by the frequent wars between Eng- 
land and France during this reign, still the trade and commerce of Southampton 
were far from inconsiderable, as appears evident from the fact of Sir Thomas Cooke, 
Lord Mayor of London, having been Collector of the Southampton Customs. It 
was here that, after the discovery of the Canaries, the Portuguese first introduced 

* They were all buried in the chapel of Domus Dei, or Maison Dieu, where the foUowing inscription ap- 
pean on a stone, placed there by an ancestor of the Delaware family r—^' Richard, Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
Scrope, of Masham, Sir Thomas Orey, of Northumberland, conspired to murder King Henry the Fifth in this 
town, as he was preparing to sail with his army against Charles the Sixth, King of France ; for which con- 
spiracy they were executed, and boned near this place, in the year xccccxv." 
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their foreign wines ; but the London merchants, becoming jealous of its growing 
prosperity, obtained an order that all ships coming from the Canaries should land 
their goods at some port on the river Thames. 

At the accession of Henry the Eighth, the port of Southampton was much 
frequented by foreign merchant-vessels, particularly those of Venice, which traded 
largely in wool and tin. But the exportation of wool being wisely prohibited by 
the Legislature, the Levant merchants gradually resorted to other ports, and, now 
deserted by her commercial friends, Southampton found her resources greatly im* 
poverished. About the commencement of the last century, however, the tide 
flowed once more in her favour, and« continuing to increase, has at length placed 
her in a position of unprecedented prosperity. But to this happy result the 
erecting of new docks, improved harbour, and, above all, the great communication 
with London by railway, have mainly contributed. The terminus to the latter, 
begun and completed in 1839, is a very pleasing piece of Italian composition, with 
a projecting rusticated arcade of five arches below, and the same number of pedi- 
mented windows to the upper floor. The fagade, nearly seventy feet in length, is 
considerably extended in its lower part by screen-walls, which take a sweep from 
the building 

The principal trade of Southampton is with Portugal and the Baltic, and with 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. Hemp, iron, and tallow are imported from 
Russia; tar and pitch from Sweden; and from Portugal, wine and fruit 

According to the census of 1831, the population amounted to little short of 
twenty thousand, which is now greatly increased. 

The environs of Southampton are particularly interesting and agreeable, — en- 
livened with elegant scats, romantic ruins, picturesque villages, and much beautiful 
scenery, which never fail to attract a great confluence of visitors during the fine 
season, — particularly since the intercourse with London by railway. Among these, 
Netley Abbey is the grand attraction. The town itself is rich in vestiges of 
antiquity ; and, in its modern character, presents all the agrimena to be met with 
in our most fashionable watering-places.* 

* For other particulars regardiog Southampton, the reader is referred to the prerious notice^ vol. i. p. 147 
of this work. 



FLEET woo D-ON-WYRE, 

LANCASHIRE. 

'< The day shall come when Fleetwood's port shall be 

The favoor'd Harbour of the great and free ; 

Hither, when vexM with boitt*roiis wave and wind. 

The straggling mast a safe retreat shall find ; 

Here, from the sunny lands of oonch and pearl. 

The stately bark her weary saU shall furL** 

Fleetwood, A Poem. 



Thb name of Fleetwood is associated, proBpectiYely, with the first commercial 
ports of the kingdom. The Illustration prefixed sufficiently indicates the use to 
which it is applied ; but the rapidly increasing importance of this new maritime 
station is entitled to a more particular notice than the detached 'scene' would 
appear to demand. Situated at the entrance to Morecombe Bay, on the river 
Wyre, the great natural advantages which it presents are hardly to be surpassed ; 
and from the liberal spirit with which the operations are carried on, Fleetwood 
must shortly become one of the most frequented sea^ports on the British coast ; 
combining at the same time all the recommendations of a commercial town and a 
delightful watering-place. With Preston, from which it is distant only eighteen 
milesy it is connected by means of the railway through Poulton and Kirkham, 
which was opened in the course of last summer. 

The limits of the New Port, as determined by the Commissioners from the 
Court of Exchequer,* are to ' commence at a run of water called the Hundred- 
End, about two miles to the west of Hesketh-bank, continuing up to Preston ; 
thence along the coast, on the north side of the river, to Ly tham ; round the coast 
to Blackpool, and on to Fleetwood ; thence to the river Broadfleet, four miles 
from Sea Dyke, including both sides of the Wyre, and the river Broadfleet.' 

The Commissioners appointed by Government to investigate the most eligible 
routes by railway, to facilitate communication between London, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, report that the harbour, now forming at Fleetwood, — ^which, by the Preston 
and Wyre railway will be put in communication with London, — appears to them 
likely to form a good point of departure for the north of Ireland and the west of 
Scotland. Since this report was published, experiment has fully justified the 
opinion thus expressed, while every day is adding to the confidence with which the 

« Survey, December, 1839, and January, 1840. Vide Parliam. Gaz^ an. Duddon. 
VOL. II. N N 
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results of this great enterprise are anticipated. The capabilities of Fleetwood as a 
commercial port are of the first order ; while the plans to render it such can be 
executed at a comparatively small expense. Its fine spacious harbour, extensive 
dock, cheap port-dues and dock-charges, cannot fail to attract a large share of the 
American cotton, timber, and other foreign trade ; while the great recommenda- 
tion of low charges will induce the regular Belfast and Glasgow steam-vessels to 
frequent the port. There is already a custom-house, with bonded warehouses for 
all ordinary merchandise, except East India goods and tobacco— unless removed 
coastwise for home use and ship^s stores — and at the close of 1839, after the 
receipt of customs had commenced^ a gross amount of six hundred and twenty 
pounds had been collected. In a very advantageous situation seaward, a very 
elegant and finely contrived light-house has been erected ; and in pursuance of 
the comprehensive schemes of Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart., M.P., proprietor of the 
harbour, numerous buildings are springing up in all directions, and upon ground 
which recently consisted of only a warren for rabbits. Among these buildings are 
a handsome church and a large and beautiful hotel, the centre of which has seventy 
feet of frontage, besides two spacious wings of ninety feet each ; the whole form- 
ing one splendid edifice of two hundred and fifty feet in length, and com- 
manding an extent of marine scenery not to be surpassed in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Down to the moment of committing this brief article to the press^ there is but 
one opinion as to the advantages possessed by Fleetwood as a harbour and packet- 
station ; while the Weekly Reports of domestic trade and commerce exhibit a gra- 
dual increase in the number of vessels that have recently made it the port of 
immediate intercourse between Greenock, Belfast, and other points of Scotland 
and Ireland. The works now carrying on, — which include all the public buildings 
necessary for trade and locomotion by sea and railway ,'*'' — are daily adding to these 
advantages ; so that the growing prosperity of this new *^ Tyre '^ may be confi- 
dently predicted. 

* One of the projected lines of railway communication with Scotland is intended to cross the estuarj of 
the river Dud don and Morecombe Bay in this district, and by means of which it is calculated, that upwards 
of fidy-two thousand acres of land would be reclaimed, so as to form two of the most beautiful vaUeys in 
the district of the lakes. The sands, being composed almost entirely of calcareous matter, washed irom the 
surrounding limestone, are capable of being formed into the most fertile soil for agriculture. The land pro- 
posed to be reclaimed wiU form an area half the size of Rutlandshire ; and calculating one individual to every 
two acres, will accommodate twenty-six thousand inhabitants ; being about half the population of the coun- 
ties of Huntingdon and Westmoreland. It has been observed by the authorities appointed by government 
to decide upon the most eligible of the lines proposed, that such a scheme might stand on a separate foun- 
dation, and be carried into effect on its own merits, even though the projected line of railway should never 
be ezecuted.~FuLLAaTOM*s Parliam. Gazetteer, 1840, p. 621. 



BROADSTAIRS. 

ISLE OP THANET. 

<* True to the dream of ftncy, Ocean has 

His darker tints ; but where 's the element 

That chequers not its usefahiess to man 

With casual terror ? " 

Campbell. 



This delightful watering-place, nearly equidistant from Margate on the north, 
and Ramsgate on the south, enjoys its full share of popularity ; and, judging 
from many recent improvements, offers increasing attractions to the numerous 
visitors who m^ke Thanet^s " sea-girt shore" their summer residence. To those 
who prefer tranquillity and retirement to scenes of bustle and holiday festivity, 
Broadstairs will present many advantages over its more gay and animated rivals ; 
and to the studious and contemplative nothing can be more congenial than the 
society which generally meet once a year in this interesting spot. To the invalid it 
is favourable from the same causes, offering few temptations to gaiety or indulgence, 
but affording every facility for retired and inteUectual enjoyment. The sea-view 
is magnificent ; and the numerous vessels which are constantly passing and re- 
passing, give a most agreeable animation to the waters in front, which are waUed in 
by lofty cliffs, from which the visitor inhales the fresh sea-breeze, as it first strikes 
the land, and carries its invigorating influence through his frame. 

Broadstairs has long been the periodical residence of many distinguished literary 
men, most of whom have acknowledged the benefit derived from its bracing climate, 
and verified their opinion by repeated trials. If pure air could be as readily ad- 
ministered as certain medicinal compounds, there would be little necessity for so 
often deserting the courts and counting-houses of the metropolis in search of health; 
but so long as this ** draught" cannot be made up according to nature's prescription, 
it is cheering to know, that, on the coast it may be had ready prepared and without 
^* mistake*' or '* adulteration." 

It was while overlooking a scene like that which opens upon the visitor at Broad- 
stairs, and while sensibly feeling all the salubrious influence of the breezes, that 
seemed to welcome and caress him when exchanging the pleasures of town for 
poetry and contemplation on the coast, that the Bard of Hope broke out into 
these noble and impassioned lines — 
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Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea ! 
'T were thankleasnen in me to bless thee not, 
G^reat beauteous being ! in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts. How welcomer 
Thy murmuzsy than the murmurs of the world ! 
Tho', like the world, thou fluctuatest, to me 
Thy din is peace, thy restlessness repose. 
Even gladly I exchange yon spring-green lanes, 
With all the darling fidd-flowers in theii prime, 
And gardens haunted by tlie nightingale's 
Long trill, and gushing ecstasies of song. 
For these wild headlands and the sea-mew's dang ! 

Broadstairs appears, in addition to its attraction as bathing-quarters, to have 
formerly enjoyed a considerable share of trade in the fisheries ; but this source of 
revenue having dried up, recourse was had to ship-building, which is still carried 
on to a small extent. Its chief dependance, however, is on the number and res- 
pectability of its visitors, many of whom retire here for several months annually 
with their families, and, by a liberal expenditure, do much to support the markets 
and to encourage local industry. The bathing-place is at the mouth of the harbour, 
under the cliff, and is provided with every accommodation to be found at the 
larger watering-places. There are two or more excellent hotels, and two extensive 
public Libraries, commanding magnificent views of the sea and the shipping — from 
a fishing-boat to a seventy-four — passing to and from the Downs, at all hours of the 
day. The place is still further enlivened, as well as benefited, by the London 
steamers, which here land or embark passengers in their way to and from town 



KINGSGATE, 

NEAB BSOADSTAIBS. 

Olim Porta fui Patroni Bartholomai, 
Nunc Regis jussu Reoia Pokta vooor, 
Hie ezsoenderunt Carolus Secnndus Rex 
£t Jacobus Dux Ebor. 30 Junii, 1688. 



So named in consequence of its having been the point at which King Charles II. 
and his brother, the Duke of York, disembarked on their way from London to 
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Dover^ as recorded in the preceding inscription. It consists of a narrow sloping 
passage, cut through the chalk difiP, and communicating with the beach for the 
convenience of the fishery, formerly carried on in this neighbourhood. It was 
originally known as ** St. Bartholomew's Gate," from the curcumstance of its 
having been completed, according to tradition, on the festival of that Saint, and 
therefore placed under hallowed auspices. The eastern side of this portal, op- 
posite the sea, bears, in Saxon characters, ffiol^ ilt%% iiBX^*Um*% ffiate. It is 
about a mile from Broadstairs, and in the midst of scenery which Henry Lord 
Holland did much to embellish by great liberality and a correct taste in architec- 
ture. His marine residence here was built after the model of Cicero's villa on the 
shore of Baise, near Naples ; but being subsequently purcliased by some money 
speculator, who had most likely never heard of Cicero, it was despoiled of its rich 
Italian marbles, curtailed and barbarized in its proportions, and metamorphized 
into three insignificant dwellings. Around it were several fantastic buildings, in- 
tended to represent various Gothic ruins ; the most considerable of which was the 
convent, containing the remains of a chapel and five cells, which once afforded an 
asylum to poor families. Nearer the cliiF is a rude Gothic structure, erected on 
the larger of the two tumuli, called Hackendown Banks, which, according to tra- 
dition, marks the spot where a sanguinary conflict took place between the Saxons 
aiid the Danes, in which the latter were defeated. On opening these barrows 
graves were found excavated in the solid chalk, of an oblong oval form, about 
three feet long, and covered with flat stones. In one of them were discovered 
three urns of coarse, black, ill-burnt earth, which, on being exposed to the air, 
crumbled to pieces. On a tablet erected by Lord Holland is a Latin inscription 
to the memory of the Danes and Saxons, who here fought a sanguinary battle for 
the possession of Britain ; the natives having before been perfidiously and cruelly 
expelled. The village of St. Peter, situated on a conspicuous wooded eminence, 
is much frequented by pleasure parties from the three bathing-places adjacent 
The church is a fine, venerable structure, the steeple of which, of great strength 
and solidity, is remarkable for a rent from top to bottom, occasioned, it is said, by 
the shock of an earthquake, which was severely felt along this coast in 1580. 

The North Foreland, the most eastern point of England, and supposed to be 
the *^ Cantum " of Ptolemy, forms a bold projection on the line of clifi*s between 
Broadstairs and Kingsgate. On this promontory stands the North Foreland light- 
house, which has proved an incalculable safeguard to the navigation of the 
Downs, which, independently of the near vicinity of the Goodwin Sands, is 
attended with great risk in dark and stormy weather. The lights consist of patent 
lamps, with large magnifybg lenses twenty inches in diameter, which are lighted 
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at sun-set, and kept burning till after day-break. From the top the view of the 
straits and French coast is most extensive, and on this account it is much resorted 
to by strangers. The date of its erection is that of the landing of King Charles 
at Kingsgate, already noticed. 

Greatly diminished as the danger of this navigation undoubtedly is, still, disas- 
ters from shipwreck are of frequent occurrence, as the feature here occupying the 
foreground of the picture too clearly demonstrates. During the equinoctial gales, 
and in the depth of winter, the signals from vessels in distress are painfully fami- 
liar to residents on these cliffs; but greatly to the praise of that hardy and 
experienced race of seamen, who here obtain a scanty livelihood by the use of 
their oars, these signals are sure to command all the assistance which true courage 
and experience can supply, and many a brave fellow has here perished in the 
noble effort to rescue the stranger from these shoals. 

The Goodwin Sands, which here protect the Downs from the swell of the 
Northern Ocean, are about seven miles from the coast, ten miles long, and two or 
more in breadth. They consist of a more soft, fluids porous, spongy, but withal 
tenacious substance, than the neighbouring sands, and are consequently of such a 
quality, that when a ship strikes upon them, there is but very little chance of her get^ 
ting off; the nature of the sand being to swallow its prey in a few hours, while the 
surf, which breaks over them, frustrates all attempts to approach theill-fiUed vessel. 
When the tide, however, has ebbed su£Sciently, these sands become so hard and 
firm that cricket-matches have been played upon them. But woe to him who does 
not quit so treacherous a field at the proper moment ; for on the return of the 
tide they are instantly converted into quicksands, that float to and fro with the 
waves. 

When the Trinity-house formerly came to the resolution of erecting a light- 
house upon the Goodwin Sands, the engineers employed penetrated to a great 
depth with their boring augers, but could find no solid bottom, as the spongy mat- 
ter reached to a depth that rendered their design quite impracticable. Floating 
lights were consequently adopted at two different points ; and by means of these, 
the coast-lanterns, and lug-boats, a vast loss in human life and merchandize has 
been annually prevented. A recent plan, founded upon new and more simple prin- 
ciples, has been lately brought under the notice of Government by naval Officer, 
which, if adopted, promises to do more than aU the combined labour and ingenuity 
of man have yet effected, to diminish the annual sacrifices to these implacable 
sands. To this plan we hope more particularly to advert in another portion of 
this work. 

Among the dark catalogue of shipwrecks which have conferred on the Good- 
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wins 80 dismal a notoriety, we annex the following as only one instance : — On the 
28th of November, 1702, a most dreadful storm arose from the west-north-west, 
and blew for many hours with indescribable violence* During its continuance 
thirteen men-of-war, stationed in the Downs, drove from their anchorage and ran 
upon the fatal Goodwins, where they were totally lost, and disappeared in the quick- 
sands.* Out of thirteen gallant crews only seventy-one individuals were saved. 



SCENE NEAR MARGATE, 



TWO VESSELS ASHOHE. 



Ai nigbt, bcDeidi a cbmdlesB moon, 

Yon gilLuit yeMd plough*d her way ; 
Bat itonDS ante s — next day at dood 

A ■cnaded wreck that Ycmd. lay ! 
So man, beneath a flattering ran, 

Put! forth in pride his dender tail ; 
But while he dreams of treasure won, 

His bark is shatter^ in the gale.— W. B. 



Along the west side of the Isle of Thanet the sea has made very considerable 
encroachments ; many of the ancient landmarks have been washed away, and 
naturally exposed to the fury of the north and east winds, great portions of the 
cliffs have gradually disappeared in the sea. The same causes continuing in active 
operation, the effects are annually perceptible upon the boundary line, which de- 
fends this coast from the Northern Ocean. But the damage sustained in the east 

* The origin of these sands is still a subject of dispute. By some they are ooosidered as having formed 
part of the domain of Oodwyn Earl of Kent, fiither of Harold, who fell at Hastings : by others tliey are 
considered as having been an island in this part of the Channel, called <* I^omea,*' which was overwhelmed 
by the sea at the dose of the deventh century. It appears more probable, however, that, instead of these 
sands having been occasioned by an inundation, they were caused by the seas leaving them during the two 
terrible inundations in the reigns of '^Villiam Rufiis, and in that of Henry I^ which laid so great a portion 
of Flanders and the Low Countries under water. This desertion of the sea in these parts might have been 
fiirther increased by following inundations in other places eqiecially those parts of Zealand, which andcntly 
consisted of fifteen islands, eight of which were swallowed up in the rdgn of Henry II. 
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is amply compensated for in the west of England, where, as already mentioned, a 
territory fit for the accommodation of twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants might 
be gained from the tide-mark at little comparative outlay. We refer to the pro- 
jected improvements on the Lancashire coast, particularly Morecombe Bay, and 
the estuary of the river Duddon. 

Margate had originally a natural inlet of the sea ; and in the reign of Edward I. 
Gore-end churchy in consequence of the sea^s encroachment, was removed inland. 
*^ Margate," says Leland, ^^ lyeth in St. John's paroche in Thanet, a v. mile fro 
Reculver ; and there is a village and a peere for shyppes, but sore decayed.'* 
Owing to its natural position, Margate has never been able to establish a 
foreign trade. In 1787 the old wooden pier having become ruinous, it was cased 
with stone, and extended further into the sea. But a tremendous gale having soon 
after come on, the works were demolished ; and a fresh Act of parliament being 
obtained for that purpose, a fine, strong, and convenient mole was erected op a new 
plan, where a public promenade, with an extensive prospect, affords a beautiful 
source of recreation to the visitors, while at the same time it shuts out from obser- 
vation the hurry and bustle of the harbour. 

At no remote period of our history Margate kept up a regular intercourse with 
the continent. Here the Elector Palatine and his consort, daughter of James I.; here 
also William III., George I. and his successor, landed or took shipping on various 
public occasions. In the reign of William III. when our trade with Russia and 
the Baltic became of importance, the mariners of this coast, bemg considered ex- 
cellent pilots, were much employed in the Baltic trade, and ultimately in that of 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, and North America. 

In 17^9 a tremendous storm from the southward drove a number of vessels 
from their anchorage in the Downs, many of which were wrecked under these cliffs. 
The vast sacrifice of life and property thus occasioned, induced the shipping and 
mercantile interests to think of increasing the capacity of Ramsgate harbour, an 
account of which has already appeared in this work. Winds from the south-east 
and south-west are those by which the safety of the shipping in the Downs is 
most endangered. Vessels breaking adrift in the latter at night, with strong south- 
west and southerly gales, says an experienced naval Officer, should run into the 
North Sea, through the Gulf Stream ; if in distress, and the attempt uncertain, 
the only alternative is to run for Ramsgate Harbour or on the Sandwich flats. 
Along this coast nine lug-boats — called haveUer» — are employed for the relief of 
vessels in distress. They vary from twenty to twenty-seven tons buithen each, 
draw five feet water, and are usually manned with a crew of ten men, who are 
always on the out-look for vessels requiring their assistance. By their proverbial 
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courage and exertions, many fives are annually saved from vessels wrecked on 
the neighbouring coast and shoals, and much valuable property restored to 
its owners. When it becomes a salvage case, they lay their claims before 
one of the Commission Courts, ^ipointed by the Lord Warden, who make ah 
award agreeable to the service p e rfor med. Several of these boats are stationed at 
Margate, Ram^;ate, Deal, and Dover ; but those of the latter only have the 
privilege to enter continental ports, by license from the Custom-house. In the 
most severe and boisterous weather several of these boats cruize in the Narrows of 
the Channel, and are frequently the means of rendering, under desperate circum- 
stances, important service to the shipping interest. 

After a careful survey of this coast, and looking perspectivdy to a war with 
France, the following remarks by a naval Officer appear to be well deserving of 
public attention. A cursory view of the east coast of Kent, he observes, must 
point out those harbours to be of great importance to the country as stations for 
Her Majesty's steam-vessek, at a time when it may be necessaiy to keep up a 
naval force in this quarter, not only to protect our trade, but also to supply a 
North Sea fleet with provisions, stores, and munitions of war. Consequently a 
railway which shall give fiicilitiea to this end, by touching on our naval dep6ts of 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Chatham, and branching from Canterbury to such 
ports on the coast, must be worthy of national consideration. 



SANDWICH, 

KENT. 

Her waUi ne cmmbling down — tbe gtte, 
Thnmg^ which her merefaaoti wont topoox 
It all dinuuided : advecKfiite 
Hm cMt a blight upoo her ihoie. 
Her fltiMii and shiploB haTcn diow 
The tenure of all thlngi bdow. 

Sajtswicr. 



Thx history of Sandwich, as one of the Cinque Forts, presents a striking 
example of the fluctuation of trade, and the uncertain tenure by which all mercan- 
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tile property is held, when supported by merely human ingenuity and enterprise. 
A very slight operation of nature is sufficient to paralyse the hand of ambition, 
and to strike the once productive landscape with sterility. Harbours, where our 
forefathers have counted the thickly crowded masts of stately merchantmen, are 
now deserted or forgotten. Many of the channels through which riches were once 
poured into the country, have been gradually dried up ; while new ports and har- 
bours have been opened on various parts of the coast, where commercial enter* 
prise has fixed her abode. But, like their predecessors, these also may be deserted 
in their turn, and silently co-operate in that ever-progressive scheme of nature, by 
which, as the old and familiar scenes of our youth become changed or obliterated, 
others are called forth to take their place. The existence of a shoal, or the shift- 
ing of a sand-bank, may mar or diminish the prosperity of a city ; and to the great 
local changes which this part of the Kentish coast has undergone, the decay of 
Sandwich, as a harbour, is chiefly to be ascribed. Where fleets of merchantmen once 
rode in safety ; where the busy scenes of lading and unlading once ofiered pictures 
of maritime prosperity, the fishing-craft of the place can hardly find anchorage, 
and all the characteristics of a flourishing port have disappeared ; so that it may 
be affirmed, with a truth too evident, that — 

'' The balance has 8hifted->prospeiity*8 ray 
No longer enliTeiiB her harbour and bay.*' 

The origin of Sandwich is involved in obscurity ; but its progress as a favoured 
sea-port, durmg several centuries, secured riches and honours to its inhabitants, 
whose industry and enterprise were often held up as an example to the whole 
nation. It was here that the royal squadrons were often stationed in time of 
peace; and here that they weighed anchor on several important expeditions. 
Sandwich, like her ancient allies, the ports of Winchilsea and Rye speaks only 
in the past; but the vestiges which everywhere meet the eye bear testimony to 
the wealth and liberality which characterized her citizens, and marked their inde- 
pendence. In connection with the Cinque Ports it takes rank next to Dover ; and 
among the many privileges which it enjoys in that capacity, is that of appointing 
three * barons ' to assist in supporting the canopy over the sovereigpi at the coro- 
nation ; but when a queen consort is also crowned, six are deputed, who enjoy 
the honour of dining at the coronation banquet, at a table on the right hand of 
their majesties. 

Sandwich has received various charters ; that granted by Charles the Second 
remained in force until the operation of the municipal act vested the government in 
a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors. The civil jurisdiction extends to 
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Bamsgste, Walmer, Sair, and Brightlingsea, in Essex — all of which are associated 
members of Sandwich — and ofienoes committed in these places are tried before 
the mayor, recorder, and bench, at the sessions, which are held three or four 
times annually for that purpose. The inhabitants have the convenience of a court 
of record, and also that of a court of requests. Since the forty-second year of the 
rdgn of Edward the Third, the borough of Sandwich has uninterruptedly returned 
two members to parliament, who are styled * barons.'* The lord warden of the 
CSnque Ports, and the government of the day divide the influence here. The pre- 
sent representatives in the new parliament of 1841, are Sir Edward Thomas Trow- 
hidge, Bart., and the Honourable Hugh Lindsay. 

The town of Sandwich includes the parishes of St. Clement, St. Mary-the- Virgin, 
and St. Peter-the-Apostle. St. Gement's Church is a very ancient and spacious 
structure, with a massive tower, a noble specimen of the Norman style of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. St. Mary^s is also a church of considerable antiquity as well as 
St Peter^s; but both have been considerably damaged by time and accident. 
The Guildhall ia an ancient and handsome edifice. The Free Grammar School, 
endowed with exhibitions, was founded in 1563; and among the charitable insti- 
tutions are the Hospitals of St. Thomas and St. John, in which a number of 
aged persons of good character, but in reduced circumstances, are comfortably 
supported. The Hospital of St. Bartholomew is a munificent foundation, from 
the funds of which sixteen decayed tradesmen of respectable charactor, and others, 
members of the corporation, are supported in comparative affluence. 

Sandwich was originally enclosed by walls and partly fortified. It had eight 
gates, one of which, called Fbher^s Gate, is considered by architects and anti- 
quaries as well deserving of inspection, for the excellence of its design and work- 
manship. It illustrates a period when the craft had reached its zenith in this 
country, and when the tem^ars — the Yaubans of their day — still exercised the 
mysteries of architecture. 

Ship-building and rope-making, as well as a foreign trade with Norway, Swe- 
den, and Russia, in iron, timber, and hemp, are still carried on in Sandwich, 
though comparatively to a very small extent. The home trade, chiefly with Wales 
and Scotland, consists of flour, seed, hops, malt, fruit, &c. ; but of the once celebrated 
woollen trade of Sandwich not a vestige is left. The weekly market-days are Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, with a cattle market every alternate Monday, and annual 
fiurs on the second of October and fourth of December. The population is re- 
duced to between three and four thousand. The earldom of Sandwich, conferred 
in 16099 for naval services, is hereditary in the noble family of Montague. The 
present peer of that name is the seventh in succession, with the second title of 
Viscount Hinchinbrooke. 
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YARMOUTH, WITH NELSONS PILLAR, 

NOBFOLK. 

(fbom the LOWESTOFF BOAD.) 

*< Afertfle soil, afhiitfbl sea, 
And wealth ■mawfd by lodiutry ; 
And patriot virtues that sustain 
Their ' Meteor-flag * on land and main 
A scene where Nklsov's gallant name 
1$ ' watch-word * to immortal £une : 
And hete^ — with grateful triumph crown'd, — 
Imparts a charm to all around." 

Yarmouth Pxllab. 



Yarmouth, as a market-town and sea-port, enjoys many natural advantages ; 
and, aided by the public spirit of its inhabitants and a train of successful enter* 
prise» has long enjoyed a well-merited distinction in the chart of the British Em- 
pire. It is a borough, both corporate and parliamentary, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the county, near the mouth of the river Yare, from which it derives its 
name, and which is navigable as far as Norwich. Joined by its tributaries, the Wave- 
ney and Bure, a short distance to the west of the town, in a fine sheet of water 
called the Breydon, it proceeds in a copious stream to the sea. The Waveney 
and the Bure are both navigable rivers — ^the former as far as Bungay, and the 
latter to Aylsham. On the east, north, and south, Yarmouth was formerly pro- 
tected by a wall, two thousand two hundred and forty yards ip. length, with six* 
teen towers and ten gates. Of the former, though considerable portions still 
remain, all are more or less mutilated or otherwise modernized ; for, since the 
sovereignty of England upon the seas, the necessity of walls has been unfdt by 
her citizens, and the towers and bulwarks of antiquity suffered to crumble into 
dust^ 

Britannia needs no hulwarlu^ 
No towcn along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain^ wave^ 
Her home is on the deep. 

The town, extending upwards of a mile along the river, from north to souths 
occupies an area of at least a hundred and thirty acres. On the western side it is 
bounded by the river, over which there is a handsome drawbridge, otomunicating 
with South Town or Idttle Yarmouth, one of its populous suburbs, where exten- 
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me buunesB U carried on. The principal streets, running north and south; — Re- 
gent-street and South-street excepted, — are all indicative of the stir and animation 
which perrade every place of trade, and evince in their construction both taste and 
comfort, with an occasional air of the picturesque. The market-place of Yarmouth 
is extensive, covering an area of nearly three acres, and inclosed on the west side 
with a nmge of handsome and well-furnished shops. 

In the reign of King John, Yarmouth, which had previously been governed by 
a Provost, nominated by the crown, received its charter; but that by which it was 
governed, down to the passing of the Municipal Act, was conferred by Queen 
Anne. Under the new enactment, the corporation consists of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and thirty-six councillors, with a recorder and assistant-officers, under 
the title of — ^ The mayor, aldermen, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Great Yarmouth, in the county of Norfolk.' 

As a borough, Yarmouth enjoys more privileges than any other in the king- 
dom. A ' court of record ' sits weekly for the trial of all causes ; and, from the 
circumstance of Yarmouth not being comprised in the judicial circuit, sessions are 
held every six months, with the power of life and death. The borough sessions 
are held quarterly ; a * court-leet ' once a year ; ' a court of requests ' for the re- 
covery of small debts under forty shillings, every Monday, and a court of * fih 
poudre'* at the fairs. There is also an admiralty-court, entitled to be held 
weekly, — at which the mayor presides as judge or admiral, — ^for the trial of all 
maritime offences, the proceedings of which are the 'same as those of the High 
Court of Admiralty in London. The corporation has its own coroner, with whom 
no county magistrate is permitted to interfere. The inhabitants generally are 
exempt from the duty of serving upon any jury out of town, and the shipowners 
from paying harbour-dues at Dover, Rye, Ramsgate, Scarborough, and other 
ports along the coast. 

Among the public edifices of Yarmouth, which merit especial notice, is the 
Town Hall, which stands near the centre of the quay. It is an el^ant modem 
structure, with a portico admirably proportioned, and supported by pillars of the 
Tuscan order. The interior consists of a noble room, finely designed and orna- 
mented, with a richly embossed ceiling in stucco, from which are suspended three 
massive and superbly cut lustres, containing seventy-six lights, which are used on 
festive nights, when, with permission from the mayor, public assemblies arc held 

* An andent eoiirt of record inddent to tray &ir or market, and of which the steward of him who has 
the toll of the market is tjie judges The term seems to imply that this court Is that of petty dealers or 
chapmen, and was instituted to administer justice for aU commercial injuries done in that very fair or market ; 
80 that the injury must he done, complained of, heard, and determined, within the compass of one and the 
same day, unless the fair continues longer. 
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within its walls. Over the chimney-piece is a full-length portrait of George HI., 
in which is preserved a faithful resemblance of that truly patriotic and revered 
sovereign. The theatre, erected about sixty years ago, and the bathing^establish- 
ment, with a spacious public room adjoining where the company are sup- 
plied with refreshments, are among the other places of public resort. A jetty, 
twenty-four feet wide, secured by a strong railing, and extending four hundred 
and fifty-six feet into the sea, on piles of wood, forms a delightful promenade, 
where health of body and exhilaration of mind may be greatly promoted by the 
salubrious sea-breezes by which it is constantly visited. Near this, and com- 
manding a magnificent view over the German Ocean, the stranger is particularly 
struck with the appearance of a marine villa, the property of Mr. Garwood, which 
harmonises admirably with the scene. 

The venerable Church of St. Nicholas was founded by Herbert de Lusigna, 
Bishop of Norwich, early in the twelfth century, and contains one of the finest and 
most powerful toned organs in the kingdom. The Church or Chapel of St. Peter's, 
erected at an expense of twelve thousand pounds within the last ten years^ is a 
fine specimen of ecclesiastical architecture in the Gothic style. Besides the 
churches and chapels of the Establishment, the Wesleyans, Independents, Unita- 
rians, Baptists, Friends, and Roman Catholics, have all chapels or meeting-hauses 
of their own. The endowed schools and charitable institutions are numerous and 
liberally patronized ; but to which, as well as to many other objects of interest,* our 
prescribed limits do not permit us more particularly to advert 

Among the public amusements, races are held here annually on the South 
Denes, in the month of August. Markets are held twice a week — on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday — ^fairs on the Friday and Saturday in Easter week, and on 
Shrove Monday and Tuesday. The borough and parish of Yarmouth, according 
<to the last published census, contained a population of upward of twenty-one 
thousand ; but a great augmentation will appear, when the returns of the present 
year shall have been made public. The representatives for Yarmouth in the new 
parliament, are William Willshere, Esq. of Hitchin, Herts ; and Charles Ed- 
mund Rumbold, Esq. of Preston Candover, Hants. The town of Yarmouth 
confers the title of earl on the eldest sons of the Hertford family. 

At a short distance from the pier is a noble pile of buildings, belonging to the 
barrack department and erected on a portion of the South Denes. In the centre of 
the latter rises the triumphal Pillar, which forms so striking a feature in the land- 
scape, and awakens so many proud and heroic associations in the heart of the 

* A very haodaome sofpension bridge has been constructed over the river Bure, by Mr. Cory, at an ex- 
pense of nearly four thousand pounds sterling ; by means of which and the new road, the distance between Yar- 
mouth and Norwich has been shortened about four miles. 
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spectator. This monument^ raised to* commemorate in his native county the ser- 
Yices of the immortal Nslson, is worthy of the virtue and valour it was designed 
to consecrate. It was erected in 1817, by W. Wilkins, Esq. Both in the de- 
sign and execution, great solicitude was evinced by the public that a monument, 
bearing the name of the greatest of our Naval Heroes, should present every- 
thing that classical taste and national gratitude could suggest — and in this respect 
his countrymen have been fiilly grati6ed. It is of the Doric order, fluted and 
ornamented with appropriate decorations and titl&-inscriptions — ^illustrating the 
Heroes most celebrated battles — and surmounted with a ball and figure of Britannia 
exquisitely cast, supporting her trident and laurel wreath. The ascent is by an 
easy flight of two hundred and seventeen steps, and the whole is built of white 
Scottish marble. Its height from the ground is one hundred and forty-four feet ; * 
the diameter of the column or shaft is twelve feet six inches ; and the pedestal is 
twenty-three feet square by twenty-seven feet in height. 



YARMOUTH GUAY. 

'TwM ftomtfae 'cnft of ■uland otr' 
That states and kingdomi sprang of yore ; 
When Commeroe ceased to woo the wind, 
Their wealth deareaied— their power dedin'd— 
Then, thou who loT'st tb j native shore, 
Pray Heaven to bless ' the sail and oar I * 



Tub subject of the annexed view, representing the Quay at Yarmouth, was 
taken within the last month, and conveys a faithful idea of that interesting and 

* The proportionsof fhe piUar now erecting to the same iUustrioos Hero, in Trafidgar Square^ London, are 
AS follows : — The hau ten feet hi^, and one hundred and four feet wide ; the pedettal thirty-nine feet hi^, 
and twenty feet six indies wide ; hase of the column nine feet high ; ihaft ninety ftet high, and twelve feet 
wide ; capital fourteen feet high ; statu* of Nelson seventeen fiset high ; psdutal for the tune fourteen feet- 
total height of the pillar, including the statue— one hundrad and ninsty-tArw/eet— being the loftiest monu- 
mental pillar in existence, as seen in the annexed comparative statement.— -See Maunder*s Scientific 

Treasury, 1841. 

jlD. FMtUeh. 

1 18. Trajan*s Column in Rome 115 

162. Antonine's Column ib 123 

1672. The Monument of London 172 

1806. Napoleon's Column, Paris 115 

1817. Nelson*s Pillar, Yarmouth H4 

1832. Duke of York's Monument, London .... 109 

1841. Nelson's, without the statue, ibu 162 

toUh the statue 193 
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important locality. It is considered by competent jadges as the finest quay in 
England^ and in point of length exceeds every other in the United Kingdom, 
It is one hundred and fifty yards in breadth, contains in its centre a de- 
lightful promenade — ^planted on each side with trees, protected firom the east wind 
by a row of handsome and well-buUt houses — and presents in all. its aqpects a 
striking combination of commercial activity and ornamental beauty. To the ele- 
gant Town Hall, which occupies the centre of this space, and to other public 
buildings, we have briefly alluded in the preceding article. As a grand pan- 
orama of commercial lit^, it would be difficult to point out a finer scene than what 
is every day presented on the Quay at Yarmouth. Its principal foreign con- 
nexion is with the Baltic ; and its trade in coal, com, and other merchandise, 
coastwise, is very extensive. By means of the navigable rivers already named, it 
possesses great facilities of intercourse with the interior of the county. 

In Yarmouth Roads — so renowned for the safe riding they afford to shipping — 
the anchorage is extensive, and there is room for any number of ships. The 
Roadstead, however, is better calculated for summer than winter; for to large 
vessels it is only accessible in the daytime with safety.^ 

The trade for which Yarmouth is peculiarly noted is its fisheries, which are an 
unfailing source of wealth and employment to the inhabitants, and have proved an 
invaluable nursery for those hardy and gallant seamen, who have so often fought 
and conquered in the battles of their country. The mackarel f fishery begins in 
the end of April, and ends in the beginning of July. The herring ;{: fishery com« 
mences at Michaelmas, continues till the end of November; and, during that 
interval, affords constant employment to sixteen hundred fishermen, besides six or 
seven hundred men and women who are engaged in the curing-houses. § In 
addition to all these, many others are occupied in the various manufactures con- 

« In September, 1826, while his late Majesty, William IV.—then Duke of Clarence— was retuzning 
from Oermany, the royal yacht encomitered a severe storm on her passage from Antwerp, and on the seeond 
day took shelter In Yarmouth Roads, from which, with the Duchess (Queen Adelaide) and suite, His 
Royal Highness landed, and proceeded post to London.— See the Author's << Residcnoe at the Courts of 
Germany.*' 

t Mackarel is found in large shoals, buv especially on the French and English coasts. This fish enters 
the English Channel in April, and as the summer advances, is found on the eoasts of ComwiU, Sussex, 
Normandy, Picaidy, &c., where the fishing is most considerable. 

X Herrings are remarkable as appearing in immense shoals — many miles in extent, and several fiithoms 
in depth. Their presence is easily discovered by the flights of sea-fowl which accompany them, by the unc- 
tuous matter with which the water is covered, and in the night by the brilliant phosphoric light which they 
emit. They are very plentiful about the Orkney isles in June and July, in the GFennan Ocean in Sep- 
tember and October, and in the English Channel in November and December. 

§ The London Fishmongers are said to prefer the Lowestofi* herrings to those cured at Yannouth, although 
they are generally retailed under the name of ' Yarmouth herrings.* 
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nected with the fishery — ^in the preparation of nets, rope, twine^ baskets, cooper- 
ing, &c. 

The number of registered vessels belonging to the Port of Yarmouth is little 
short of six hundred, exclusive of fishing-smacks and other small craft. Ship-build- 
ing is carried on to a great extent ; and the artificers in the various departments of 
the building-yards are considered eminently skilful. There are several private 
bonding-warehouses, besides that on the South Denes belonging to the Custom 
House. On the North Denes are the silk-mills of Messrs. Grout and Co. ; and 
on Cobham Island are considerable salt-works for the use of the town and fisheries. 
At South Town, or Little Yarmouth, the banks of the Yare — besides the hand- 
some houses by which they are lined on the south — are occupied by docks, timber- 
wharfs, and shipbuilding-yards, in which a large proportion of the vessels belong- 
ing to Yarmouth are constructed and fitted out for sea. 



RYE, 

StJSSEX. 

^ The faithless sea has lefi the strand, 
The pahny days are past; 
And, chaogefiil as the shifting sand 

In winter's stormy blast, 
Fair Commerce, with averted eye, 
Looks coldly on the Port of Rye.** 

Old Rye. 



To the Cinque Ports, of which Rye and Winchilsea are appendages, we have 
already adverted in several articles of this work. As places where strength and 
vigilance were particularly necessary, and from which ships might put to sea in 
cases of sudden emergency, these ports were entitled, in former times, to the 
special attention of government, and performed great and important services to 
the country. Their privileges are numerous, and they are within the jurisdiction of 
the Constable of Dover Castle, Warden of the Cinque Ports. This office of 
high honour and trust is now held by Field Marshal, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, in honour of whom a banquet — the most splendid probably ever 
offered to a subject — was given at Dover, on the 13th of August, 1839. 
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Until the reign of Henry VIII., the crown seems to have had no permanent navy, 
but to have depended almost entirely on the Cinque Ports for the protection of our 
maritime frontier ; and hence the origin of those privileges conferred upon them 
by successive sovereigns, in acknowledgment of services rendered to the State. 
Among these are the exemption from toll and harbour-dues, still recognised at 
several ports, and various other rights of minor consideration. In ancient times 
there were several courts of jurisdiction, extending over all the ports and their mem- 
bers, and intended either as courts of appeal, for persons who considered them- 
selves aggrieved by any of the separate and local tribunals, or for regulating the 
grand affairs of the whole association ; but these may now be considered as obso- 
lete — their functions having dwindled to mere matters of form. 

Rye is a town and harbour of great antiquity, near the borders of the Kentish 
marshes. It occupies the declivity of a hill, on a peninsula, bounded on the 
south and west by the sea, and on the east by the river Rother. The 
town is composed of several well-formed and regularly built streets, and lighted 
with gas; and from various points the eye wanders over the channel and 
adjacent country, where rural and marine scenery conspire to form some of 
the most delightful views on the coast of England. The ancient history 
of Rye, during the height of its prosperity as a sea-port, abounds in inci- 
dents of a martial and romantic interest, as transmitted to us by Froisart and the 
ancient chroniclers of those times when the star of chivalrv was still dominant in 
the kingdoms of Europe. 

In the reign of Richard II. and again in that of Henry V I., Rye was burnt 
by the French^ when the early records of the town are supposed to have 
been consumed ; for with the exception of a few mutilated fragments, none of 
the old writings and charters have been discovered subsequent to that calamity. 
In the same conflagration the old church is supposed to have fallen a sacrifice, 
and to have been rebuilt in its present form — a capacious cruciform structure 
with a central tower — but in a different situation, the original having stood on 
the spot, near Ypres tower, called the Old Church-yard. This tower, now ap- 
propriated to the purposes of a gaol, has recently undergone several alterations 
and improvements. 

The old harbour of Rye, which in former days presented so stirring a scene of 
commercial activity, has dwindled, like that of Sandwich, Winchilsea, and many of 
its prosperous contemporaries, into comparative insignificance. But in accounting 
for this melancholy fact, we must look to natural causes, rather than to the decay 
of native enterprise. The present harbour is situated on the east side of the town ; 
and on the north — a mile and a half from the sea entrance— vessels of two hun- 
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died tons burden can still lade and unlade dose to the quay. Under spirited 
management, and with proper funds for such an enterprise, it is believed that it 
might still be made to accommodate vessels of every draught and tonnage. By 
means of the three rivers, Rother, TiUingham, and Brede, which traverse the 
country, great facilities are afforded to commercial intercourse. Coal, com, hops, 
bark, wool, and timber, constitute the chief articles of trade ; and several sloops 
are constantly employed in conveying chalk from the cliflb at Eastbourne, for the 
burning of lime. During the season, the herring and mackarcl fisheries employ 
a good many hands, the produce of which is chiefly sent to the London 
market. 

The Borough of Rye has exercised the elective franchise from the earliest 
date of parliamentary representation. Previous to the enactment of the Reform 
Bill, it returned two members ; but by that great public measure the town and its 
electoral district were limited to one representative. The present member in the 
new parliament is Herbert Barrett Curteis, Esq., of Peasmarsh, who formerly 
represented the county of Sussex. The government of the town is vested in a 
mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors. The mayor is coroner for the bo- 
rough and liberty, and also a justice of the peace. Courts of quarter sessions are 
held before a recorder, nominated by the crown ; and a commission of the peace 
has been conferred on four gentlemen, residents of the borough, who meet in 
petty session twice a week in the Court-hall. The po|>ulation of the town and 
parish of Rye, according to the last printed returns, was under four thousand. 
The church-living, a discharged vicarage, is in the gift of the Earl of Burlington. 
The charitable institutions consist of a Free Grammar school, a British school, an 
almshouse, and some minor bequests for benevolent purposes. Com and provi- 
sion-markets are held twice a week — a catde-market every fortnight — and annual 
fairs on Whitmonday and the tenth of August 



THE END. 



J<Meph Rkkerbjr, Frimo', Sberboont Lane. 




